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Feudalism (?) in the Moslem Kingdom of 

Delhi 

BY 

W. H. Moreland 

In this note I examine the question whether the kingdom of Delhi in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries contained any institutions to 
which the terminology of feudalism can properly be applied. In the 
chronicles 1 of the period, the main divisions of the kingdom, and the 
persons who held charge of them, are described in two groups of 
terms. The first group is wilayat, wait. The word wilayat is used in 
the chronicles in various senses, which can almost always be re- 
cognized by the context : it may mean, (1) a definite portion of the king- 
dom, that is, a province ; (2) an indefinite portion of the kingdom, that 
is, a tract or region; (3) the kingdom as a whole ; (4) a foreign country ; 
(5) the home country of a foreigner (in which last sense a derived 
form has recently become naturalized in English as ‘ Blighty ’). Waif 
occasionally means the ruler of a foreign country, but the ordinary 
sense is Governor of a province of the kingdom, that is to say, 
a localized officer serving directly under the, orders of the King or his 
Ministers. 


1 The references are to the volumes of Bibliotheca Indica. ' T. Nasiri ’ stands 
for the Tabaqat-i Nasirt of Minhaj-us Siraj : * Barni ’ for the Torikh-i 

Firiiz Shah i of Ziyauddin Barni : and * Afif ’ for the chronicle hearing the same 
name by Shams-i Siraj Afif. The Tarihk-i MubarakshaM of Yahya bin Ahmad, 
which has not been printed in this series, is quoted from Or. 5318 in the Eiitish 
Museum. The references to Ibn Batuta are to the translation by Defrtmery and 
Sanguinetti (Paris, 1874-9). 
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So far as I know, it has never been suggested that the wall held 
anything but a bureaucratic position at this period, and. the word 
Governor represents it precisely, as is the case throughout the history 
of Western Asia* The position is different ip regard to the** second 
group of terms, iqia muqti (more precisely iqia ' may it '). Various 
translators in the nineteenth century rendered these terms by phrases 
appropriated from the feudal system of Europe ; their practice has 
been followed by some recent Indian writers, in whose pages we meet 
4 fiefs \ * feudal chiefs ’ and such entities ; and the ordinary reader is 
forced to conclude that the organization oi the kingdom of Delhi was 
heterogeneous, with some provinces ruled hv hurcanerat ic Governors 
(juall), but most of the country held in portions (iqia) by persons 
(muqif), whose position resembled that of the barons of contempor- 
ary Europe. It may, therefore, be worth while to examine the question 
whether these expressions represent the facts, or, in other words, 
whether the kingdom contained any clement to which the nomenclature 
of the feudal system can properly be applied. The question is one of 
fact. The nature of the European feudal system is tolerably well 
known to students : the position of the Muqtis in the Delhi Kingdom 
can be ascertained from the chronicles ; and comparison will show 
whether the use of these archaic terms brings light or confusion into 
the history of Northern India. 

The ordinary meaning of iqia in Indo-Pcrsian literature is an 
assignment of revenue conditional on military service. The word 
ai)pears in this sense frequently in the Mogul peuod as a synonym 
(along with tuyill) of the more familiar j&gfr ; and that it might carry the 
same sense :n the thirteenth century is established, among several pas- 
sages, by the story told by Barni (pp. 60, 01), of 2,000 troopers who held 
assignments, but evaded the service on which the assignments were 
conditional. The villages held by these men arc dcueiibed as their 
iqtas % and the men themselves as iqtaddrs . At this period, however, 
the word iqia was used commonly in a more restricted sense, as in the 
phrase 4 the twenty iqtas 7 used by Barni (p. 50 ) to denote the bulk of the 
kingdom ; it is obvious that * the twenty iqtas ' points to something of 
a different order from the 2,000 iqtas in the passage just quoted ; and 
all through the chronicles, we find particular iqtas referred to as 
administrative charges, and not mere assignments. The distinction 
between the two senses is marked most | clearly by the use of the 
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derivative nouns of possession ; at this periods iqiddar always means 
an assignee in the ordinary sense, but Muqti always means the 
holder of .one of these charges. The question then is, was the 
Muqti* s position feudal or bureaucratic? 

To- begin with, we may consider the origin of the nobility from 
whom the Muqtis were chosen. The earliest chronicler gives us the 
biographies 1 2 3 of all the chief nobles of his time, and we find from them 
that in the middle of tne thirteenth century practically every man who 
is recorded as having held the position of Muqti began his career as a 
royal slave. Shamsuddin lyaltimish, the second king of Delhi, who had 
himself been the property of the first king, bought foreign slaves in 
great numbers, employed them in his household, and promoted them, 
according to his judgment of their capacities, to the highest positions 
in his kingdom. The following are a few sample biographies 
condensed from this chronicle 

Tag ban Khan (p. 242) was purchased by Shamsuddin, and employ- 
ed in succession as page, keeper of the pen-case , z food-taster, master 
of the stable, Muqti of Badaun, and Muqti of Lakhnauti, where the 
insignia of royalty were eventually conferred on him. 

Saifuddln Aibak (p. 259) was purchased by the King, and employed 
successively as keeper of the wardrobe, sword-bearer, Muqti of 
Samana, Muqti of Baran, and finally vakil-i-dar, apparently, at this 
period, the highest ceremonial post at courts 

Tughril Khan (p. 201), also a slave, was successively deputy -taster, 
court-usher, superintendent of the elephants, master of the stable, 
Muqti of Sirhind, and later of Lahore, Kanauj, and Awadh in succes- 
sion ; finally he received Lakhnauti, where he assumed the title of 
king. 

Ulugh Khan (p. 281), afterwards King Balban, is said to have 
belonged to a noble family in Turkistan, 4 but was enslaved in circum- 


1 T. Nasiri, book xxii, pp. 229 ff. 

2 Dawat-dar . The dictionary meaning of * Secretary of State * does not seem 
to be appropriate here, for we are told that on one occasion JL'aghan Khan was 
sharply punished for losing the king's jewelled pen-case, and I take the phrase to 
denote the attendant responsible for the care of the king’s writing materials. 

3 Tne exact status of the vakU-i-dar at this period is a rather complex ques- 
tion, but its discussion is not necessary for the present purpose. 

* The chronicler is so fulsome m his praise of Balban, under whom he was 
writing, that this statement may be merely a piece of flattery, but there is nothing 
intrinsically improbable in it, having regard to the circumstances of the time 
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stances which are not recorded. He was taken forjsale to Baghdad, 
and thence to Gujarat, from where a dealer brought him to Delhi, and 
sold him to the King. He was employed first as personal attendant, 
then as master of sport, then master of the stable, then Muqti of 
Hansi, then Lord Chamberlain, and subsequently became, first, 
Deputy-King of Delhi, and then King in his own right. 

It seems to me to be quite impossible to think of such a nobility in 
terms of a feudal system with a king merely first among his territorial 
vassals : what we see is a royal household full ot slaves, who could 
rise, by merit or favour, from servile duties to the charge of a 
province, or even of a kingdom — essentially a bureaucracy of the 
normal Asiatic type. The same conclusion follows from an exami- 
nation of the Muqti’s actual position : it is nowhere, so far as I know, 
described in set terms, but the incidents recorded in the chronicles 
justify the following summary ; — 

1. A Muqti had no territorial position of his own, and no claim to 
any particular region: he was appointed by the King, who could 
remove him, or transfer him to another charge at any time. The 
passages proving that statement are too numerous to quote : one 
cannot usually read ten pages or so without finding instances of this 
exercise of the royal authority. The biographies already summarized 
suffice to show that in the thirteenth century a Muqti had no necessary 
connection with any particular locality ; he might be posted any- 
where from Lahore to Lakhnauti at the King's discretion. Similarly, 
to take one example from the next century, Barni^pp. 427 if) tells how 
Ghiyasuddin Tughlaq, on his accession, allotted the iqt&s among his 
relatives and adherents, men who had no previous territorial connec- 
tion with the places where they were posted, but who were apparently 
chosen for their administrative capacity. Such arrangements are the 
antithesis of anything which can properly be described as a feudal 
system. 

2, The Muqti was essentially administrator ol the charge to 
which he was posted. This fact will be obvious to any careful reader 
of the chronicles, and many examples could be given, but the two 
following are perhaps sufficient. Barni (p. 96) tells at some length how 

Writing in the next century, Ibn Batuta recorded (iii. 171) a much less compli- 
mentary tradition : it is unnecessary for me to enquire which account is true, 
because both are in agreement on the essential point, that Balban was brought to 
India as a slave. 
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Balban placed his son Bughra Khan on the throne of Bengal, and 
records the advice which he gave on the occasion. Knowing his son 
to be slack and lazy, he insisted specially on the need for active 
vigilance if a king was to keep his throne, and in this connection he 
drew a distinction between the position of King ( iqlimdarl ) and that of 
Governor (wilaycddarl) ; a King’s mistakes were, he argued, apt to be* 
irretrievable, and fatal to his family, while a Muqti who was negligent 
or inefficient in his governorship {wilayatdarl ) , though he was liable to 
fine or dismissal, need not fear for his life or his family, and could still 
hope to return to favour. The essential function of a Muqti was thus 
governorship, and he was liable to fine or dismissal if he failed in his 
duties. 

3. As an instance from the next century, we may take the story 
told by Afif (p. 414), how a noble named Ainulmulk, who was employed 
in the Revenue Ministry, quarrelled with the minister, and was in conse- 
quence dismissed. The King then offered him the post of Muqti of 
Multan, saying ‘ Go to that province ( iqt & ), and occupy yourself in the 
duties {karha wa kardarhd) of that place/ Ainulmulk replied : ‘ When I 
undertake the administration ( 'amal ) in the iqt & , and perform the duties 
of that place, it will be impossible for me to submit the accounts to 
the Revenue Ministry ; 1 will submit them to the Throne/ On this, 
the King- excluded the affairs of Multan from the Revenue Ministry, 
and Ainulmulk duly took up the appointment. The language of 
the passage shows the position of a Muqti as purely administrative. 

4. It was the Muqti* s duty to maintain a body of troops available 

at any time tor the King’s service. The status of these troops can best 
be seen from the orders which Ghiyasuddin Tughlaq issued (Barm, 
p. 431) to the nobles ‘ to whom he gave iqt&s and wtl&yats \ ‘ Do not, 7 

he said, ‘ covet the smallest fraction of the pay of the troops. Whether 
you give or do not give them a little of your own rests with you to 
decide ; but if you expect a small portion of what is deducted in the 
name of the troops, then the title of noble ought not to be applied to you ; 
and the noble who consumes any portion of the pay of servants had better 
consume dust/ This passage makes it clear that the strength and pay 
of the Muqti’s troops were fixed by the King, who provided the cost ; 
the Muqti could, if he chose, increase their pay out of his own pocket, 
but that was the limit of his discretionary power in regard to them. 

5. The Muqti had to collect the revenue due from his charge, and, 
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after defraying sanctioned expenditure, such as the pay of the troops, 
to remit the surplus to the King's treasury at the capital. To take one 
instance (Barni, pp. 220 ff), when Alauddln Khaljl (before his accession) 
was Muqti of Karra and Awadh, and was planning his incursion into 
the Deccan, he applied for a postponement of the demand for the 
surplus-revenue of his charges, so that he could employ the money in 
raising additional troops ; and promised that, when he returned, he 
would pay the postponed surplus revenue, along with the booty, into 
the King's treasury. 

6. The Muqti’s financial transactions in regard to both receipts 
and expenditure were audited by the officials of the Revenue Ministry, 
and any balance found to be due from him was recovered by processes 
which, under some kings, were remarkably severe. The orders of 
Ghiyasuddm Tughlaq, quoted above, indicate that under his prede- 
cessors holders of iql&s and wilayats had been greatly harassed in the 
course of these processes, and he directed that they were not to be 
treated like minor officials in this matter. Severity seems to have 
been re-established in the reign of his son Muhammad, for Barn! 
insists (pp. 556, 574) on the contrast furnished by the wise and lenient 
administration of Firuz, under whom ‘ no Wall or Muqti’ came to ruin 
from this cause. The processes of audit and recovery thus varied in 
point of severity, but they were throughout a normal feature of the 
administration. 

This statement of the Muqti’s position indicates on the face of it a 
purely bureaucratic organization. We have officers posted to their 
charges by the King, and transferred, removed, or punished, at his 
pleasure, administering tlieir charges under his orders, and subjected 
to the strict financial control of the Revenue Ministry. None of these 
features has any counterpart in the feudal system of Europe, and, as a 
student of European history to whom I showed the foregoing summary 
observed, the analogy is not with the feudal organization, but with the 
bureaucracies which rulers like Henry IJ of England attempted to set 
up as an alternative to feudalism. The use of the feudal terminology 
was presumably inspired by the fact that some of the nobles of the 
Delhi Kingdom occasionally behaved like feudal barons, that is to say, 
they rebelled, or took sides in disputed successions to the throne ; 
but, in Asia at least, bureaucrats can rebel as well as barons, and the 
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analogy is much too slight and superficial to justify the importation of 
feudal terms and the misleading ideas which they connote. The 
kingdom ^ was not a mixture of bureaucracy with feudalism : its 
administration was bureaucratic throughout. 

The question remains whether there were differences in status or 
functions between the Wall and the Muqti. The chronicles mention a 
Wall so rarely that it is impossible to prepare from them a statement 
similar to what has been offered for the Muqti. The constantly 
recurring double phrases, £ walls and muqtis * , or * iqtas and wilayats \ 
show that the two institutions were, at any rate, of the same general 
nature, but they cannot be pressed so far as to exclude the possibility 
of differences in detail. A recent writer has stated that the difference 
was one of distance from the capital, 1 the nearer provinces being iqtas 
and the remote ones wilayats , but this view is not borne out by 
detailed analysis of the language of the chronicles. Looking at the 
words themselves, it is clear that Wall is the correct Islamic term for 
a bureaucratic Governor : it was used in this sense by Abu Yusuf, the 
Chief Qazi of Baghdad in the eighth century, and it is still familiar in 
the same sense in Turkey at the present day. I have not traced the 
terms iqia or Muqti in the early Islamic literature, but taking the sense 
of assignment in which the former persisted in India, we may fairly 
conjecture that the application of iqta to a province meant originally 
that the province was assigned, that is to say, that the Governor was 
under obligation to maintain a body of troops for the King’s service. 
It is possible then that, at some period, the distinction between Wall 
and Muqti may have lain in the fact that the former had not to maintain 
troops, while the latter had ; but, if this was the original difference, it 
had become obsolete, at any rate, by the time of Ghiyasuddin Tugblaq, 
whose orders regarding the troops applied equally to both classes, to 
4 the nobles to whom he gave iqtas and wilayats \ 

The chronicles indicate no other possible distinction between W'ali 


x Qanungo’s Sher Shah , p. 349, 350. Barni, however, applies the term wilayat 
to provinces near Delhi such as Baran (p. 58), Amroha (p. 58), or Samana 
(p. 483); while Multan (p. 584) and Marhat, or the Maratha country fp. 390), are 
described as iqta . Some of the distant provinces had apparently a different status 
in parts of the fourteenth century, being under a Minister (Vazlr) instead of a 
Governor (Barni, pp. 379, 397, 454, etc.), but/ they cannot be distinguished either 
as wil&yats or as iqtas. 
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and Muqti, and the fact that we occasionally read 5 of the Muqti of a 
Wilayat suggests that the terms were, at least practically, synonymous. 
The possibility is not excluded that there may have been minor 
differences in position, for instance, in regard to the accounts procedure 
of the Revenue Ministry, but these would not be significant from the 
point of view of the general administration. In my opinion, then, we 
are justified in rejecting absolutely the view that the kingdom of Delhi 
contained any element to which the terminology of the feudal system 
can properly be applied ; apart from certain regions which were directly 
under the Revenue Ministry, the entire kingdom was divided into 
provinces administered by bureaucratic Governors ; possibly there 
were differences in the relations between these Governors and the 
Ministry, but, so far as concerns the administration of a province, it is 
safe to treat Wall and Muqti as practically, if not absolutely, 
synonymous. 

It may be added that the latter term did not survive for long. In 
the T. Mubarak shah 2", written about the middle of the fifteenth century, 
the title is preserved in summaries of earlier chronicles, but in dealing 
with his own times the writer consistently uses the term Amir. This 
term had already been used by Ibn Batuta a century earlier; he speaks 
of Indian Governors sometimes as Wall, sometimes as Amir, but never, 
so far as I can find, as Muqti ; and possibly Amir was already coming 
into popular use in his time. Nizarnuddln Ahmad, writing under 
Akbar, usually substituted Hakim, as is apparent from a comparison of 
his language with that of Barni, whom he summarized ; Firishta 
occasionally reproduced the word Muqti, but more commonly used 
Hakim, Sipahsalar, or some other modern equivalent; and Muqti was 
clearly an archaism in the time of Akbar. 

1 Fori !! Stance ’ T * ^ SsirT ; Muqti of the Wilayat of Awadh (pp. 246, 247) ; Muqti 
of the Wilayat of Sarsuti (p. 256). As has been said above, Barni (p. £6) describes 
the duties of a Muqti by the term WilayatdarL 



Notes on Indian Painting 

BY 

N. C. Mehta, LC.S. 

Ms. O. C. Gangoly ‘ does not claim to offer any new informations or % 
new presentation of the subject 5 in his beautiful book — the Master 
pieces of Rajput Painting-. He could have, however, easily avoided 
the numerous or rather common mistakes in spelling Indian words 
e.g., Duka for Shuka (a parrot) plate 5; Sata-Sdyia for Sat-Saiyd (oi 
Behan) plate 6 ; Motiram for Matirdm ; Bramha for B ram kin ; Jagat - 
Vinode for Jagat - Vinod ; Shanaka for Sanaka ,* V&lya-tila for B&lya- 
lila ; Jummu for Jammu* There are others of this kind which are to 
be found on almost every page of the scanty letter-press. There are 
some funny expressions such as 4 shoves in the (unwilling) damsel ’ 
plate 26, and the translation of the word (Mugda) (sic) for (. Mugdka ) 
as 4 green girl too much bashful (plate 22). More serious is however 
the oversight in studying the picture of Maharaja Pratapsinha repro- 
duced in plate 12. This and other Jaipur pictures of Ra$aman$ala 
and the portrait of Sawai Jaisinha were first published and described 
in my book— Studies in Indian Painting . Mr. Gangoly was however 
more fortunate in getting a complete photograph, the value of which 
has not been fully exploited. The picture bears at the lower end the 
following inscription overlooked by Mr. Gangoly — Sabi Sakibrdm 
Chatere banat—V$\ flTff'aRTTf Sfvjri When I wrote 

on this picture, I had not this information ; but I ascribed it to the time 
of Maharaja Pratapsinha of Jaipur (1778-1803). The inscription quoted 
above supports this guess of mine and says that 4 Sahibram painter 
painted the portrait -Sam vat 1851 = 1794 a. d. Here we have the 
name of perhaps the most distinguished painter of the Jaipur school 
in the eighteenth century, for I suspect that it was the same artist who 
painted the great picture of Rasamandala. 1 At the top of the picture 
is written ??r sjrrft mz \o 

cfif — portrait of Sawai Sbri Maharajadhiraj Pratapsinhji 
1 See my Studies in Indian Painting. 


2 
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aged 30 Samvat 1851. It may confidently be now asserted that the last 
revival of Hindu painting, chiefly -at the courts of Rajput -princes in 
Rajaputana, Central India, the Punjab, Kashmir and the hill-states 
reached its zenith towards the end of the eighteenth and the early 
years of the nineteenth century. The echoes of this pictorial move- 
ment were heard as far as Tanjore and Seringapatam near Mysore. 
Tippn decorated his garden-retreat at the latter place with wall pictures 
of contemporary history, some of which are not without merit 
and most of it are in an excellent state of preservation, thanks 
to the orders of Lord Dalhonsie, if I remember right. Of 
the same period are the remnants at the palace at Tanjore, 
which too have not been critically noticed. A large number of paint- 
ings executed at the Court of Poona is said to have been preserved in 
the Parasnis Museum at; Satara, which have not been studied at all. 
Of the same school hut earlier in age are some excellent paintings in 
the British Museum illustrating the stanzas of the Hindi poet Keshodas 
on the subject of Nftyak-N&yikff-bheda . The album Or. 5ft (d) ~~ 1475 
contains in all eight pictures. The first is a portrait inscribed— Maharaj 
Sarnbhaji Raje and is a fair likeness of the brave but dissolute son of 
Shivaji. The second is a beautiful study of a Deecant Brahmin with 
his typical headgear — probably one of the Peshwas. The colouring is 
especially good. The third is a superb picture of Krishna wearing the 
Vaishnavite Flak in red on the forehead with five The figure 

of Krishna is particularly good and the landscape-setting lovely. 
These three pictures are in the Deceani style with fair drawing, good 
colouring and an eye for appropriate setting of natural surroundings. 
Pictures four to eight are probably by the same artist, comparatively 
large in size, 18£" xl2f" and may have been a part of an illustrated 
MS. of Keshodas’ famous Rasika Priya and NavPPriyn, the latter of 
which he wrote for and dedicated to his friend and disciple— the famous 
danseuse Pravinrai at the Court of Orchcha. They all bear inscriptions 
at the top from Keshodas, which describe the' king of the Nayika 
depicted in the picture. I should perhaps add here that the material 
in the British Museum which has not yet been even glanced at, is very 
considerable, and it will be a very good thing for students' of Indian 
art if the authorities of the British Museum (and also of the India 
Office and the Bodleian Library at Oxford) were to have a list prejxtred 
of illustrated MSS. and loose paintings in their collection. At present 
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the pictures are scattered in different sections and it is very difficult to 
see the lot of them. Besides, most Indian pictures are classified as 
Persian drawings which makes greater confusion than ever. 

It will come as a surprise to most students of Indian art to know 
that even the famous Dara Shukoh Album of the India Office Library 
has not been photographed, studied or catalogued in detail. A brief 
note by Sir T. Arnold appended to the album gives the following infor- 
mation. The portfolio of sixty-six paintings and five illuminated panels 
of calligraphy was presented to Nadira Begum— daughter of Sultan 
Parviz in 1051 Hijri== 1641-2 a.d. when she had been married for seven 
years to Dara who was then 26 or 27 years old. The first folio bears 
the seal of Nawab Aliya’s librarian Pariwash. Four pictures are dated, 
the earliest being of 1498-9 [folio 62(£)]. The rest are dated as 
follows: folio 25, 1609-10 a.d. ; folio 27, 1609-10; folio 21(b) signed 
Muhammad Khan and dated 1633-4. Most of the pictures have on the 
reverse brilliantly illuminated panels of writing, no less than thirty of 
which are signed. The folios are numbered up to 79, of which 18 are 
paintings of flowers, 7 of birds, 35 of portraits in the court style in 
vogue in the time of Jahangir and Shahjahan, five in Persian style and 
one a copy of a European painting. Regarding the quality of 
paintings it will be sufficient to say that the pictures belong to the 
days of Moghul power and glory at their zenith and as would therefore 
be expected, represent the highest standard of Moghul draughtsman- 
ship and skill in the manipulation of colours especially as regards the 
studies of birds and flowers, a good few of which must be from the 
brush of Mansur Naqqasli Nadir-ul-asar and his pupils. It is up to 
the India Office to publish this gorgeous relic of Moghul art in an 
adequate form as has been done in the case of the Moghul paintings 
in the Schonbrunn Palace at Vienna and the album in the Royal 
Prussian Library at Berlin. 



Tiie Historical Material in the Private 
Diary of Ananda Kanga Pillai (1736-61) 

in 

( With two appendices) 

BY 

C. S. Srinivasachari, m.a. 

I. Thk Preliminary Demonstration before Madras 
La Bourdonnais, to test the situation at Madras, sent eight ships of 
war to make a demonstration before its Port. The ships arrived in 
the Madras roads on August 29, and according to a letter written 
by the Pastor of the Churcii of St. Paul at Mylapore , 1 fired a broadside 
on a country sloop and an English ship lying in the roadstead. After 
two hours of firing , 2 the squadron moved off to Mylapore, then put 
to sea and disappeared. The English ships were damaged and about 
twenty-five of their crew killed in the action. < )n the whole the cruise was 
deemed unsuccessful ; and according to a letter from Madras conveying 
the message of Madame Barneval, the third daughter of Madame 
Dupleix, all people talked disparagingly of the French, that hereafter 

x This was interpreted to Dupleix- entry of the Diarist tor September 1, 
1746 (vol. ii, p. 260). 

2 Malleson states that the squadron captured the two ships in the roads 
{History of the French in India , p. 140). Hut the Diary of Rangn Pillai says that 
the squadron, on its return from Madras, captured an English ship and a sloop 
returning from Bencoolen (vol. ii, p. 264.) 

La Rourdonnviis’ letter to the French ControlleM iouend, dated September 2, 
1746, also says that the squadron captured, only on its way bark, a couple of small 
prizes, though the object was to capture the ships which were anchored at 
Madras. The capture of the prizes took place of T Covelong, twenty miles south of 
Madras, and not in the Madras roads. (Appendix by J. F. Price, vol. ii, p. 408.) 
This is further supported by an extract from the Tellieherry Factory Diary 
(Malabar Records, No. 6) elated September 23, 1746, recording the infer* 
rnation of a Paltamar (small vessel) that on August lb, there "were eight 
Trench ships at Madras under the command of a cousin of La Bourdonnais, which 
after some fire, left the place and on their way took the two English ships 
coming from Bencoolen. The evidence is m other respects somewhat exaggerated 
{Diary, vol. ii, pp. 408-10) —Sec also Orme’s History , vol. i, p. 66- where it is said 
the French squadron appeared and cannonaded the town, but without doing 
any damage and did not venture to attack the English ship with armed boats. 
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they could not even alarm the English and that, if they had continued 
in the Madras roads, their whole fleet would have been captured. 1 

Dupleix in tne course of an intimate .talk with the Diarist, albeit 
the latter suited his answers to the Governor’s views, detailed the 
difficulties that he was experiencing from La Bourdonnais in 
attempting to make him act in concert with himself. He blamed the 
Ministers at Paris as being responsible for having made La 
Bourdonnais truculent, particularly the Controller-General, M. Orry, 
and M. de Fulvy to whose venality no doubt he owed both the 
condonement of his acts of injustice in Mascareigne and his appoint- 
ment as Admiral. Further Dupleix urged the Diarist to disabuse the 
minds of the Muhammadan nobles outside Pondicherry of any 
impression that the delay in the expedition to Madras was due to 
himself. £ When La Bourdonnais was told that an order of the Council 
would be given to him, he pleaded illness and said he would set out 
on the expedition as soon as he felt better. I therefore suggested to 
him, that during his absence on account of ill-health, he might depute 
some other suitable officer for the command. His answer to this was 
that it was a business the execution of which rendered his presence 
indispensable. Nevertheless I have not abandoned the undertaking. 
I will— come what may — see to the capture of Madras. 33 

1 M. Barneval was a merchant under the English East India Company living in 
Fort St. George. Madame Barneval was ashamed that the French could not stand 
their ground and she wanted this poor impression of the French to be conveyed to 
Governor Dupleix immediately. {Diary, vol. ii, pp. 271-2). The letter added 
that after the appearance of the French fleet, some English merchants and ladies 
fled to Pulicat ; but the Dutch would not allow them to remain there. There was 
much apprehension among the Indian population who ran away from the town in 
various directions. But all had a poor impression of the French ; and their talk 
was unbearable to the priests of Mylapore who wanted the news to be conveyed in 
their name to Dupleix. The latter was greatly annoyed at this impression and 
exclaimed to the Diarist, * Although Madras was at one time in such a great state 
of alarm, it was M. de La Bourdonnais who relieved it from this by sending his 
squadron to attack it.’ His misunderstandings with La Bourdonnais were so 
intense that he even asked Ranga Pillai not to order manufacture of any goods 
indented for by him (entry for September 7, 1746). 

The Journal of John Hally burton {vide infra) says that the Dutch Chief, 
Wouten de Jongh, of Pulicat, refused protection to the English women and 
children who had consequently to return to Madras. 

a Dupleix’s reply to the Diarist on September 4 on the subject of the 
projected expedition — He was particularly anxious that the people should know 
how he was enthusiastic over the affair and how basely La Bourdonnais threw 
impediments in the way of his plans. The Diarist naively added in his entry, 

‘ He (Dupleix) dwelt upon this subject for about four Indian hours. I all along 
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The Diarist further heard from some Muhammadans who had 
recently arrived from Madras that -its Governor, Mr. Morse, had sent 
his wife with all his treasures to Pulicat, that the citizens were greatly 
paralyzed with fear and that, if at that juncture five hundred European 
soldiers had landed from the French ships, Fort St. George would 
have fallen easily; but the English had, since the retreat of the French 
ships, recovered their courage and grown wary and hence they could 
not now be easily dispossessed of the place. 

The next day Dupleix received a letter from Nawab Anwar-ud-din 
that he had previously prohibited English operations against Pondi- 
cherry and he was surprised to learn of the French designs and attack 
on Madras 1 and they should abstain from further hostile measures. 
To this a reply was sent that no harm would ne done to the people, 
but that the French war-ships would be guided solely by the instruc- 
tions given to them by then King. The Nawab followed this up with 
another letter in which he threatened to advance against Pondicherry 
and accusing the French of transgressing ail bounds. Dupleix’s reply 
to this second letter was couched in the same terms as his first one and 
declared that the captains of the Fjench ships would not listen to the 
orders of any but their own King. A curious explanation was made 
the following day to the Naw'ab, in the form of a copy of a letter 
which was addressed to Nizam-ui-Mulk which pretended to justify 
in. detail the grounds 2 for die contemplated attack on Madras. 


continued to express views in consonance with his inclinations praising him 
unreservedly wherever I could. ’—This is an instance oi the Diarist 1 rankly confess- 
ing his practice of humouring the great. 

1 In this letter of the Nawab, the word used lor Madrasis Padshah-Bandar 
(i.e. The Emperor's Landing-Place). From the context there is no doubt that the 
name refers to Madras. The same name is applied to Madras in two other letters 
of the Nawab. ‘ How this name came to be applied to Madras has not been 
discovered ’ — foot-note on p. 284 of the Diary , vol. li. 

The next letter of the Nawab was received by Dupleix on September 8. 
It was very curt and declared that the Nawab would advance on Pondicherry in 
case of disobedience of his orders ( vide intro). Orme observes wrongly that the 
Nawab took no action on Governor Morse's representation ; because it was not 
accompanied by a present. This view is held by many writers. The Diarist 
corrects this view. 

* This letter, in the words of the Diarist, said that the French King was angry 
with the English at Madras for having unjustly seised French ships and also 
another bound for Manilla, which bore the name and flag of the Emperor of 
Delhi. It was thus that the 1 rencii_ Ivlug resolved to seize the city of Madras, to 
avenge the insult offered to his faithful friend, the Emperor of Delhi. The French 
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On the morning 1 of September 11 La Bourdonnais embarked 
for the expedition against Madras and the Diarist was asked to send 
his younger brother Tiruvengadam Pillai as Dubash at Madras during 
the time that the operations should be in progress. The administra- 
tive arrangements contemplated were that, as soon as Madras should 
be captured, M. de Espremenil was to assume the office of Governor, 
and M. Paradis that of Deputy-Governor and all the Europeans and the 
rest should be under their control. 1 The expedition actually began to 
sail in the night of September 12. 2 The Diarist advised his 
brother who set out by land to keep M. de Espremenil and others 
informed of everything done by La Bourdonnais and to keep a concise 
diary of the occurrences of every day, besides reporting all things of 
importance that took place daily. 


at Pondicherry were only carrying out their King’s mandate and the Nizam was 
requested to help them in whatever way he could.' Copies of this letter -were sent 
to Imam Sahib and other Muhammadan nobles, including the Amaldars of 
Mylapore and Poonamalle who were likewise requested to help, being warned at 
the same time that they would be punished in case of failure to comply. These 
latter communications were handed over to M. de Espremenil for delivery to the 
addressees in person. — {Diary, vol. ii. pp. 291-3 and Vinson’s, JLes Frances dans 
L’Inde, pp. 73-74. 

1 * La Bourdonnais dit que, sur sa demande, Dupleix lui donna un second com- 
missaire, qui etait son gendre d’Espremenil, * pour veiller, conjointement avec le 
premier, avec interets de la Compagnie.’ (Note on p. 75 of Vinson’s Les 
Frances dans L’fnde, footnote). 

2 The Fort St. George Constiltations break off after the middle of June 1746 ; 
and we have to rely on the Fort St. David Consultations and letters to England and 
the papers relating to an inquiry held by the Company into the conduct of their 
President and Council, for the English version of the operations; there are also 
short reports from the other English settlements of Calcutta and Tellicherry— 
preserved in the Coast and Bay Extracts , vol. v, October 15, 1746 and The Telli - 
cherry Factory Diary , vol. vi, September 28, 1746, respectively. 

On the French side, besides the Pondicherry archives and the Diary of Ranga 
Pillai there is the Memoir of La Bourdonnais which is * leplete with details which 
are supported by copies of original documents Unofficial accounts are those of 
Orme which appears to be derived mainly from the Journal of John Hallyburton , 
now preserved among the Orme MSS. in the India Office. There is also the narra- 
tive of Humffries Cole, an eye-witness, which was published anonymously in the 
London Magazine , supplemented by two accounts of Thomas Salmon in his Uni- 
versal Traveller (Love, Vestiges , vol. ii, p. 352). 

Hallyburton was Secretary to Governor Morse, and was one of those who 
escaped to Fort St. David from Madras after its capture. He took part in its 
defence and in subsequent military operations. His Journal of the Fleets and the 
taking of Madras from the 29th of April to the 9th of December , 1746 , has been made 
use of by Orme (vide Catalogue of MSS. in the European Languages of the India 
Office , vol. ii, part i ; The Orme Collection by S. C. Hill, 1916, p. 19). 
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II. La Bourdonnais’ Attack 

Dupleix’s letter to the Amaldar of Mylapore delivered to him by 
M. de Espremenil reiterated the assertion that the expedition had been 
undertaken because a ship bearing- the flag of Muhammad Shah, the 
Emperor of Delhi, had been captured by the English and that the 
Muhammadans and the French were friends and that the latter 
proposed capturing Madras on the account of the former and would not 
molest their town. 3 

On September 18, news was received from Mylapore that 
La Bourdonnais who reached Madras z on the 5th and landed his 
men a short distance to the north of the present Ice House, had since 
moved to the suburb of Ghintadripet, that the English Governor 
Morse had become insane and his place was taken up by Mr. Stratton, 
Chief of Vizagapatam ( this was obviously incorrect), that the guns on 
the Fort had been spiked or cast away and the English had thrown 
open the gates of the city (i.e. Old Black Townl This was supple- 
mented by the news that seven ships which left France, had touched at 
Mahe and were on their way to Pondicherry. This piece of news 


1 Both Dupleix and the Diarist commented on this that the Muhammadans were 
not conscious of their own might, that they manager l to preserve their forts and 
territories because the whole of India was supposed to be under the sway of one 
sovereign and for no other reason. 4 ff as in Europe and other continents each 
province in India formed a distinct realm and had its own independent king, they 
could easily be conquered and would soon vanish.’ Also, so poor was the strength 
of their fortresses and the nature of their defences and the courage of their soldiers 
that *1,000 (French) soldiers, two mortars and 100 bombs 1 2 or eve” less would be 
‘sufficient to reduce Arcot, Cuddapah, STrppai' (Sirappa) and all the other Muham- 
madan strongholds and countries on this side of the Krishna.’ 

2 The French landed 600 men at Trivembore a few miles south of San 
Thome, on the morning of the 3rd (old style). They marched along the shore 

and the fleet kept pace with them. At noon the rest of the troops disembarked on 

the east side of the Triplicane Temple, opposite the Mile-End House, Chepatik, 
entrenched themselves for the protection of their ammunition and stores and 
threw up a battery for five mortars on the beach at the south-end of tho Comim 
river-bar. The English shots fell short of this camp. The French expeditionary 
force consisted of 1,100 Europeans, 400 caff res and 400 Indian troops™ and there 
were besides 1,800 European mariners on board. Slightly smaller numbers are 
given by Col. bove. On the 5th the force moved to Chintadripeita ; mid on the 6th 
they occupied the Governor’s garden-house, situated to the north-west, of the Fort. 
The guns on the walls and bastions of Black Town which lav immediately to the 
north of the White Town (or the Fort) were spiked and the guards withdrawn by 
the English who thought their numbers too weak to attempt at anything more 
than the defence of the hurt. Only one officer, I dent . I*. Eckman , was against 
this measure. 
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greatly elated the Governor and raised in him hopes of prosecuting 
the expedition of the French very successfully. 

On the. night of September 18, a letter from La Bourdonnais 
was received at Pondicherry that his forces had occupied the 
Governor’s garden-house 1 while the English. could only answer them 

1 This was situated to the south-west of the Island Ground in the grounds of 
the present General Hospital ( vide Talboys Wheeler’s Map of Madras in 1733) ; 
and also the maps on p. 84 of Vinson, and on p. 356 of Love , vol. ii. (Plan de 
Madras et du Fort St. George pris par tes Francois le September 21, 1746) where 
a "battery of ten mortars was erected under cover of the building. This battery 
opened, on the next day (September 7, old style), shell-fire on the Fort. At dusk 
of the same day three French ships took their post opposite the Fort and cannon- 
aded it from the sea. The firing continued the next day ; and the French shells 
were dropped with precision on the citadel (Fort Square) within the Fort. And 
on the evening of this day a letter written by Madame Barneval on behalf of 
Governor Morse, asking for terms, was brought to the French camp. (See Plan 
de Madras et du Fort St. George in 1746, after Paradis, given in 'Love, vol. ii, and 
the narratives of Orme, vol, i, pp. 67-G8 ; of Cole (quoted by Salmon in his 
Universal Traveller , vol. i) and of the Secretary of La Bourdonnais quoted also by 
Salmon (quoted in Love). La Bourdonnais insisted that his possession of the 
place must be the basis of negotiations ; he feared that the English squadron under 
Peyton might at any time reappear and would not allow any delay in the negotia- 
tions. He had received information which turned out to be incorrect that some 
ships, probably English, were sighted off Pondicherry. In the afternoon of the 9th 
(old style) after bombardment was resumed, Fiancisco Pereira came with a further 
message from the Governor asking for a renewal of the armistice till the next 
morning. This request was declined ; La Bourdonnais bombarded the Fort 
furiously in the night ; and on the morning of the 10th conditions of the capitula- 
tion were drafted and signed by the Governor with the approval of his Council, in 
which a proviso was inserted for the English right to ransom the place (the terms 
being given by the Secretary to La Bourdonnais) that was further fortified on the 
28th (old style, being October 9, new style) September, by an act authentically 
given by La Bourdonnais declaring that the Governor and Council should cease 
to be prisoners of war. Malleson says that La Bourdonnais had undoubtedly 
some discussion regarding a ransom, but the question was referred for further 
deliberation ; and that it was a doubtful one is shown by the words employed in 
the 4th article (of the capitulation) in which it is stated that ‘if the town is 
restored by ransom . . / La Bouidonnais’ own Memoirs should betaken with the 
greatest caution, as they were written with the view of exculpating’" himself from 
the specific charges, including the question of ransom, brought against him ; and 
his official coirespondence with Dupleix was a far surer guide. And the question 
as to whether any absolute engagement for the ransom was entered into at the 
time of the surrender, formed one of the specific charges against La Bourdonnais. 
In the letters that he wrote to Dupleix both on the night ot the day of the sur 
render (i.e. the 21st) and two days later, he did not mention bis promises to 
ransom the place and declared that the sui'render was at his discretion {vide 
his History of the French in hidia, 1893, foot-note on pp. 149-150). 

In his first letter, written soon after the surrender of the place, La Bourdonnais 
stated that he had just entered Madras. In his second letter written on the night 
of the same day, he wrote, * I have them (the English) at my discretion and the 
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with ineffective shots from the Fort. At last news was received that 
the Fort surrendered on the 21st (Wednesday, 9th Purattasi). As soon 
as the news was received, a public announcement was made of the 
victory and a thanksgiving* .service was held amidst great rejoicings 
(entry for September 22.) 

III. The Sequel of the Capture 
On the 24th Duple ix nominated M. Dulaurens to manage all matters 
pertaining to finance at Madras ; on the next day, the Governor heard 
from M. de Espremenil that the Diarist’s younger brother at Madras 
never communicated any intelligence to him, but was always intimate 
with La Bourdonnais and asked the Diarist to recall him. Subse- 
quently the Governor gave instructions that the latter was to continue 
at Madras, but report all that took place between him and La Iknmlon- 
nais to M. de Espremenil promptly. Other officials were of course 
sent to Madras to assist in its management. 

A letter written by Maphuz Khan, the son of the Nawab, and 
addressed to La Bourdon nais at Madras was forwarded to I lupleix 
who received it on * September 26. It enjoined on the French to 
evacuate Madras and depart in their ships under threat of an invasion. 
Dupleix’s reply to it was so worded that it was to appear as though 
La Bourdonnais himself wrote it and took shelter under the usual 
plea that the French had first to obey the orders of their King. 1 Even 
as early as this Duplcix was feeling the possibility of the restoration 
of the exiled Chanda Sahib and instructed his liubuHi , the Diarist, to 
sound the agent of the widow in the matter of his recall which, when 
realised, was to work such a wonderful, though brief, change in French 
fortunes. 

capitulation which they signed has been left with me without their having dreamt 
of demanding a duplicate/ In the report that he made on the 2,'hd, he said : 

* The conditions on which it (Port St. Georgy) surrendered, place it, so to say, at 
my discretion. There is, nevertheless, a sort of capitulation signed by Ur* 
Governor, of which l subjoin a copy ; but it does no more, as you will m*c» than 
authorise me to dispose of the place/ Malleson is fully convinced that tin; talk 
between La Bourdonnais and the English deputies regarding the random was 
inconclusive and that it was finally resolved by them to leave thin question to 
future adjustment. 

* The tone of the reply wa*» rather defiant and it ended with the ambiguous 
words; ‘You have intimated to us that you will make a prtigie.su through the 
country. When you do so you will come to know us and out affairs better/ in 
the same spirit Dupleix received the widow of Dost Alt on her arrival at Pondi- 
cherry with inferior honours and remarked, 1 Those times have gone/ {Diary, 

« T,r>_ 'rn and 339) 
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The Governor’s differences with La Bourdonnais became marked 
with the passing of the days. According to a letter which reached him 
on September 29, the latter disregarded his orders and left his 
letters* Unanswered, browbeat D’Espremenil and others, took away a 
quantify of merchandise, specie and ordnance on board his ships from 
both the Fort and the town, ransomed the Fort to the English for 
eleven lakhs of pagodas* and also resolved to sail for Mascareigne, 
while de Espremenil and other Pondicherry officials, becoming greatly 
irritated with his conduct, had betaken themselves to Mylapore. 
La Bourdonnais’ letter which arrived almost simultaneously with the 
previous one, explained how he had decided to seize all the English 
Company's goods, a portion of the ammunition and arms, leave the 
rest to them and restore the fort to them on their undertaking to pay 
eleven lakhs of pagodas in two years and engaging never more to 
fight against the French. The next morning after this letter was 
received, all the European residents of Pondicherry except the 
Governor met at the house of the Deputy-Governor, re-capitulated the 
services of Bupleix, how he retrieved the situation of the French, 


1 Above this stipulated amount, according to one version ha Bourdonnais was 
promised by bond as a separate bribe, one lakh of pagodas. The Directors of the 
English Company of the time were convinced of the truth of this on the testimony 
of the members of the Madras Council. The same charge was brought against 
La Bourdonnais by two Frenchmen, de Espremenil and Kerjean, nephew and 
son-in-law to Dupleix, respectively. La Bourdonnais repudiated these charges on 
several grounds. On his return to France La Bourdonnais was thrown into the 
Bastille on charge of collusion with the English, but was acquitted and set free 
after a protracted trial lasting for three years from 1748 to 1751. * His acquittal 

by his own government whicn was inspired by the deepest resentment against him, 
is n strong fact in his favour . . (he) acted with the gravest indiscretion and that 

sufficiently accounts for his strange and, in a political sense, sufficiently culpable 
conduct.’ [Vide Bird wood Report on the Old Records of the India Office (2nd 
reprint) footnote on pp. 242-9]. The documents in Law Case, No. 31, dated 
March 3, 1752, preserved in the India Office, and relied on by Malleson in the first 
edition of his work, were examined by Birdwood in the above note which conclud- 
ed with the statement that all it could furnish was an extract implying that any 
money ever paid to La Bourdonnais was by way of dusturi or douceur. Malleson 
refutes this conclusion in very vigorous language and says, ‘ A high official, nego- 
tiating, against the orders of his superior, for the ransom of a town, to accept 
dusturi , that is percentage on the amount of ransom, for disobeying his own 
superior officer at Pondicheiry .... is incredible/ p.597. Malleson also quotes 
La Bourdonnais’ own account in his Memoirs of the ransom engagement (p, 149). 
Actually the English Company accepted the evidence of Moxse confirmed by OLher 
witnesses as proof of the actual payment by Mr. Morse of 88,000 pagodas of secret 
service money to La Bourdonnais, the funds being raised by bonds on the 
Company and before the treaty was signed. (Love, vol. ii, pp u 369-70.) 
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established French power at Karikal, and aided ' La Bourdonnais : in 

many ways and how the latter was indifferent to the Madras expedi- 
tion and how Duplelx undertook the whole responsibility for the 
expedition and how the victory was solely due to his foresight. 
Lastly the meeting questioned any right of La Bonrdonnais to ransom 
Madras on his own authority and the propriety of his seizing English 
property and claiming the right to answer for his action directly to 
the French Company. On the lines suggested by the representation 
of this meeting 1 Dupleix wrote a letter to La Bonrdonnais forbidding 
him to proceed further. 

Thus the memorable month of September came to a close— La 
Bonrdonnais writing to Dupleix on the 26th that he had almost agreed 
to a ransom and on the same day receiving a letter from the latter 
and the Pondicherry Council informing him of the constitution of a 
Council for Madras over which he was to preside. Already Dupleix 
had written on the 23rd that he had promised to deliver Madras to the 
Nawab immediately on its fall ; and this probably made La 
Bonrdonnais hurry on the conferences with Morse relating to the 
definitive treaty of ransom 2 which was drawn up on September 26, but 
was not signed till the 21st of the next month. 

On October 2, the Council of Pondicherry sent an order 3 
investing de Espremenil with supreme power at Madras and directing 
the imprisonment of La Bourdonnais if he should refuse to obey the 
former. There was much ingenious speculation as to the possible 
attitude of La Bourdonnais on this step. According to the Diarist’s 
information, La Bourdonnais defended himself on the ground that he 
had been authorised in writing by the Pondicherry Counci, to exercise 
his discretion, not only in the siege, but also in the further administra- 
tion of the Fort and the town ; and again because the capture of 
Madras had been planned and effected by them all without any 
authority from the French King to wage war on land ; and finally he 

1 It said, 4 Now we hear that M. dc La Bourdonnais is treating with the English 
for the return of Fort St. George to them. If he has restored it, we dare not show 
our faces in this Mussalman Kingdom.’ {Diary, vol. h, p. 353 } 

2 Vide La Bourdonnais’ letter to Dupleix quoted in his Memoirs and 
translated by Salmon. The treaty when first drawn up consisted oi seventeen 
articles to which some articles were added later. 

The declarations sent by Dupleix announced that the simple act oi ransoming 
by La Bourdonnais was null and. void and was to be regarded as never having 
been executed, and created a Provincial Council to administer justice, beside 
appointing de Espremenil the Commandant and Director of the Town. 
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had seized all the treasure he had found in the Fort and had settled 
with the English for the payment of eleven lakhs of pagodas as a 
condition of restoring the Fort to them. It was maintained on the 
other side ‘that the Council of Pondicherry had cancelled the powers 
of La Bourdonnais and ordered him to take an oath of allegiance to 
M. de Espremenil on pain of arrest. The letter containing all this 
information reached Pondicherry in the afternoon of October 4 ; 
the Council sat that evening as well as the next morning and the 
whole of the next day (6th). On the 7th news reached Pondicherry 
that La Bourdonnais had, on the 4th, under the pretence that the 
English fleet had been seen off Pulicat sent the troops of the 
Pondicherry contingent on board the vessels, and iwith the help 
of his trusted officers deprived de Espremenil of his authority and 
placed Paradis and three deputies under arrest— threatening them 
that he would leave them prisoners to the English at Madras on 
October 15, the day on which he had covenanted to restore it. 
To this Dupleix could only reply by a letter that the Pondicherry 
contingent should not evacuate Madras and should not be 
compelled to embark on La Bourdonnais’ ships (letter iof Dupleix, 
dated October 6). 1 From his brother Thiruvengadam Pillai who 
had been sent as dubctsh to Madras along with the expedition, 
the Diarist heard that La Bourdonnais had proclaimed the rendition 
of the Fort to the English, telling the merchants that they were 
to obey the orders of the English Governor henceforth and was 
embarking merchandise with all possible speed on his own 
ships. 3 After this Dupleix could no longer indulge the hope 
of annulling the treaty of ransom ; La Bourdonnais now rigorously 
kept out of Fort St. George all who were favourably disposed 
to the French Governor and garrisoned it with his own soldiers 
and Caff res who had followed him from Mascareigne and 
Mauritius and would not reply to the points of Dupleix’s letters. The 
Diarist considered that he had taken steps to secure the spoils of 


% Quoted by Malleson, footnote on p. 168. The Diarist says that Dupleix’s 
grief was boundless and that his reputation had declined much in the estimate of 
the outside public (vol. ii, p. 367). He also writes that the proposed visit of 
Dupleix to Madras would serve no useful purpose and that he would not go. 

» Gist of the letters of Thiruvengadam Pillai from October 4 to 8 and 
entered by the Diarist on the 9th. 
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Madras for himself and that ‘ we shall not be far wrong if we put the 
value (of the plunder obtained by him) at a crore of pagodas, for we 
must remember that Madras, as a town, has not its ecftial in all India j 
is called throughout the land the golden city and as such has been 
compared to the city of Kuberad The Diarist was ignorant of the 
exact terms of the treaty of ransom ; while he heard that 
M. de Espremenil and others were returning to Pondicherry and La 
Bourdonnais was preparing to set sail, he also heard on October 12 
that La Bourdonnais had come to know that the English had 
hurried two lakhs of pagodas under the flag-staff and consequently he 
was angry with Morse, destroyed the agreement he had made in their 
favour and put Morse and his companions in confinement, had 
re-landed the troops from Pondicherry and re-occupied the Port* He 
also wrote to Dupleix stating that as the English had deceived him, 
he had now destroyed the treaty and remanded them all to custody 
and asked that de Espremenil and others who had departed might be 
sent back to resume possession of the Fort. In accoi'dance with this 
the Pondicherry Council ordered that de Espremenil should return to 
Madras, wherever on his way the order might reach him ; and the 
Governor felt relieved and was happy. 1 A section of the party of 
de Espremenil returned to Pondicherry, including Tiruvongadam Pillai, 
from whom Dupleix tried to know of the amount that La Bourdonnais 
should have made* The latter turned round on his first letter 55 and 

% Entry for October 12. 

2 The vacillation of La Bourdonnais noted by the Diarist becomes clearer 
from a perusal of the progress of events from day to day. On October 2, as 
already stated a commission arrived from Pondicherry appointing de Esprdmdnil to 
supersede La Bourdonnais as Commandant at Madras. La Bourdonnais retort eel 
that he recognized no authority as superior to his own. On the 4th he effected the 
embarkation of the Pondicherry troops on board ships, became the master of the 
situation and arrested the three Councillors. He then instructed Paradis, the cap* 
tain of the Pondicherry contingent with him, to sound Dupleix as to whether he 
would agree to the treaty of ransom, provided the rendition of Madras was 
deferred from October to January or February. Dupleix wrote to La Bourdonnais 
on October 7, stating that he would entertain the project. On the 8th three 
ships of war from France with a number of soldiers on board arrived at the 
Pondicherry roadstead. They conveyed a message that the new French Minister 
M.Machault who had superseded M* Orry in December 1745 and had been even 
some months before this recognized as Minister- Designate had ordered that the 
Commander of the Squadron should carry out without opposition all orders of the 
Superior Council. Dupleix sent the same day a copy of these instructions to 
La Bourdonnais with an intimation that they had been approved of by the new 
Minister. (La Bourdonnais later questioned the validity of the letter which was 
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followed it up with another on the succeeding: day in which he said 
that He had restored Madras to the English. The Pondicherry 
Council sent him a reprimand for this ; but before that letter could 
reach 'him, he (La Bourdonnais) had forwarded another letter to the 
Governor which reached Pondicherry on October 13 and in which 
he said, 4 I have neither restored Madras to the English, nor have 1 
placed it under the control of the Council at Pondicherry. I do not 
know what 1 shall finally do. I am as yet undecided.' The Diarist 
was much perplexed at the conflicting news he heard of La Bourdon- 
nais’ change of views and remarks that his procedure was quite 


dated October 1745 and declared that a letter sent by M. Orry to him about that 
date confirmed his exercise of independent authority.) On the 10th La Bourdonnais 
replied to Dupleix that he would obey the orders of the Minister after he himself 
should receive them. A few hours after this he received letters which probably 
contained the orders. From that moment his attitude to Dupleix changed. When 
he received the reply of Dupleix to the overtures he had made through Paradis, he 
wrote back the conditions on which he would make over Madras to the Pondi- 
cherry authorities and depart ; viz., one of his own officers was to be appointed the 
governor of the place and it ought to be evacuated by January 1, 1747. (A 
precis of the five new articles is, given in Love, Vestiges, vol. ii, p. 368, taken from 
Salmon). The Pondicherry Council replied to these letters on the 13th and 14th 
in which they insisted that de Espremenil should be the Commandant of Madras 
assisted by a Council of four of whom two might be nominated by La Bourdon- 
nais ; and the place could not be evacuated by January 1, nor till a complete 
division of the prize property should have taken place. But before the CounciPs 
letter of October 14, reached La Bourdonnais, a violent storm burst on the 
Madras coast on the night of the 13th and made havoc among the French ships m 
the roadstead . It was only on the 16th that the weather moderated; and on the 
17th, La Bourdonnais became fully acquainted with the whole extent of his losses — 
four ships being lost, four others blown out to sea and dismasted while the loss in 
men alone amounted to more than 1,200 men (three ships were lost according to the 
Tellicherry Factory) . Even before he knew the full extent of his losses, 
La Bourdonnais resolved to give up Madras to the Pondicherry Council, leaving 
them a copy of the capitulation. On the 21st he wrote to them that he had signed 
the capitulation with the English, to which the Pondicherry Council had raised 
objections on the 13th and 14th and sent the same to Pondicherry with a letter 
declaring that he would hold the French Council responsible, individually and 
collectively, for all contraventions of its conditions. After partially refitting his 
shattered squadron, La Bourdonnais, on October 23, ordered a grand parade 
of the troops, made over the command to de Espremenil and at once set out 
to open sea and left Madras in a gathering storm— the place to which he * would 
have given an arm never to have set foot in it.* The addition of the five new 
articles was grudgingly assented to by the English whose Governor Morse and 
four Councillors signed the treaty on October 21. Mr. Morse cleared out of 
Madras the wares, of the merchants before La Bourdonnais* departure, as he was 
uncertain of the turn that affairs would take j under Dupleix’s direction (p. 28, 
yol. iii of the Diary), 
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inconsistent with what he had seen and heard tip to now of Europeans 
in India who used always to act iri union* 2 Meanwhile only vague 
rumours of the storm on the Madras coast reached the Diarist who 
however remarked that the tempest was brought about by God to 
humble La Bourdonnais’ pride and that 4 He has deliberately caused 
this disaster to his ships, in view to an accusation being brought 
against him both here, and in France, and thus effecting his ruin/ 2 

IV. La Bourdonnais withdraws from Madras 
Another point of contention between La Bottrdonnais and the 
Pondicherry Council was as to the authority whom the three ships from 
Europe which had arrived at Pondicherry on October 8 should obey. 
La Bourdonnais made an attempt to bring under his command the cap- 
tains of these ships ordering them not to remain in the Pondicherry 
roadstead after October 25 ; but they only filed the letters of 
La Bourdonnais with the Pondicherry Government and signed an 
agreement that they would obey the orders of the Council of the place 
at which they were and that as they were now at Pondicherry they 
would act in accordance with the orders of the Council there. 
La Bourdonnais’ climb-down was partially due to this circumstance, 3 
The Pondicherry Council decided that the ships then lying in the 
Pondicherry roads, including the three from France, should proceed to 
Achin (in Sumatra) and return towards the close of the year. 
La Bourdonnais at the same time wrote to the captains of the ships 
directing them to proceed along the coast to join him. While they 
were hesitating as to their course of action, they fell in with the 
squadron of La Bourdonnais who assumed the command of the whole 
fleet and anchored in the Pondicherry roadstead on October 27 with a 
view to take round the ships to the Malabar Coast and then have the 
damaged ships refitted at Goa. He then proposed to return with a 
force sufficient to counterbalance the English fleet and wanted to 

1 4 Knowing as wa do, there is generally concord and good understanding 
amongst Europeans, and that they never disagree, we cannot see what he 
(La Bourdonnais) means by saying at one time that he has restored Madras, and 
at another that he has not, and thereby disgracing others. The ways of Europeans 
who used always to act in union, have appatently now become like those of 
nativesand Muhammadans.’ (Entry for October 16, p, 395 of \ol. ii of the Diary), 

2 See also p. 39 of vol. iii in which he says, * God caused a storm to arise, and 
through it, pronounced judgment on that evil man.’ 

3 Malleson, History of the French tn India (1893), p. 178, footnote. 
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borrow from Pondicherry all her available soldiers and heavy guns. 
Dupleix and the Council of Pondicherry definitely declined to adopt 
La Bourdonnais’ plan, on the ground that Pondicherry might be 
attacked at any time by Peyton’s squadron and the bulk of the fleet 
should proceed to A chin whence it might be recalled in any emergency. 
He refused to land at Pondicherry ; and the Council refused to go on 
board his ship ; and neither party would trust the other. La Bour- 
donnais then proposed to form two squadrons and not to interfere with 
the Council’s command over the Company’s ships. The uninjured ships 
soon reached Achin ; and the Admiral, despairing of making for that 
place with his damaged vessels, bore up for Port Louis which he 
reached on December 10, after staying in the Pondicherry roads but 
for two days. 

Of these events the Diarist records but little information. He 
heard on the 27th that the five ships which sailed from Pondicherry for 
Achin had joined La Bonrdonnais on his return from Madras ; and on 
the next day the Council deliberated on the action of the latter in 
ordering the ships to keep company with him. On the 28th he 
announced his arrival in the Pondicherry roads ; on the following day the 
Superior Council considered the interference of La Bonrdonnais in 
persuading the captains of these ships to obey his orders under the 
argument that his 1 instructions from the King’s Minister gave him the 
complete command of everything sailing under the Company’s flag 
There is no other information from the Diarist forthcoming. 
La Bourdonnais’ after-career was miserable. At Port Louis he was 
directed to return with liis squadron to France ; a storm shattered his 
ships off the Cape of Good Hope ; he however reached Martinique ; 
and impatient to reach France, he sailed in a Dutch ship which was 
captured by the English and was made a prisoner of war. Subse- 
quently he was allowed to go on parole, was thrown into the Bastille 
and after three years of imprisonment, was declared innocent of 
the charges brought against him and released, only to die 1 
(September 9, 1753). 

1 ‘ By means, nevertheless of handkerchiefs steeped in rice-water, of coffee 
dregs and of a pen made of a piece of copper money, he had succeeded in writing 
his .‘biography —and this, "published at a time when the fate of Dupleix was tremb- 
ling in the balance, contributed not a little to turn the popular feeling against that 
statesman/ It was only the English East India Company and the member of the 
Madras Council ; that could prove the charge of bribery * both preferred on every 
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V. T-ROTT BILKS WTTH THE NAWAT! 

Even before La Bonrtforma is* departure there arose troubles from 
the Nawab’s side. Mahfnz Khan, the eldest son of Amvar-ml-din, sent 
a detachment of cavalry to oocnpv Mvlapore and the surrounding' 
country and to prevent all ingress into Madras, while permitting 
any egress from the town. Durdeb; received news of this on 
October 26 and proposed that the Diarist should go to him on a mis- 
sion of explanation. The latter argued that it would be best to appear 
indifferent towards M ah fuz Khan’s blusterings and at present impolitic 
to treat with him . 1 Letters to this e fleet were* written and des- 
patched to the Nawab and to Mahfnz Khan ; and copies *»f these were 
sent to Dewar Sampati Ran and to Tl M ssnin Salbb ; and it was pointed 
out by Dupleix ir» the letter to the Nawab that the French King sent 
the warships on the latter’s behalf against, the English and both the 
Nawab and his son had urged the previous year a war against the 
English and the action of Mahfnz Khan was very surprising. It ended 
with a warning that the French would resist the Nawab’ s forces and 
# bring to bear against him ’the courage which overthrew the 
English .’ 2 

account to be silent \ (Malleson, p. 187.) According to Birdwood f Refnnt on the 
Old Records of the India Office , 2nd reprint, p. 2*15 funic]) the 1 a.w ('use, No. 21, 
of March 3, 1752 (already referred to) rose from the objection of the Court of 
Directors of the East India Company to meet the bonds on which the sum required 
for the ransom of Madras was raised, on the ground that, in part at least, the 
bonds had been given not to save the Company’s properly, hut the private 
property of the Governor and his Council. Morse and others, including the bond- 
creditors, examined by the Court, wore really on their own defence ; and the 
exculpating opinion of Bird wood says that * the only impartial evidence incriminat- 
ing Da Botirdonnais to the extent of his having received a compliment ary 
gratification ( dusturi ) is that of Fowke.’ Bird wood's opinion is that Morse and 
his Council agreed to make La Botirdonnais a private present for exempting 
Madras from pillage. Thev raised 88, BOO pagodas for the purpose * 'This sum 
was mostly otherwise expended ; and the difficulty having arisen with the Court 
of Directors about refunding this and other sums embraced in the* ransom, it was 
plausibly pleaded that this particular. sum was pairl to La Botirdonnais to secure 
the execution of a treaty of ransom, which was never executed but disavowed by 
Dupleix d We saw in Note (12) Malleson ’s opposite conclusion as to La Hour- 
donnais’ guilt. 

1 The Diarist said (p. 36 of vol. lii) , * Tf you (Thiplcix) send representatives 

to treat with the Muhammadans! they will think that the slightest display of hosti- 
lity on their part causes you alarm, and it will encourage them to bluster more and 
more, in the hope of extracting from you as much money as thev cun,’ 

2 It further said, ‘If you, however, should act without due caution, we are de- 
termined to give you a proof of the power of our valour. We will then raze the 
fort and town of Madras to the ground, and will woik out out own | ulna , as 
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Petty raiding; parties were .sent out by the Muhammadans on 
Madras and plundered stray persons, with the connivance of the Peddu 
Naick 1 who escaped the moment it was decided to seize and imprison 
him. ‘ But M. de Rspremenil strictly forbade all hostilities on the score 
that he had no orders from the Governor of Pondicherry permitting 
them, though several Frenchmen nad been taken prisoners by the 
enemy. Rumours also reached the Diarist that the Muhammadans 
were bent on attacking even Pondicherry and were doing so only 
at the instigation of the English who were to be carefully watched and 
subjected to severe restraints. 

Madame Dupleix suggested to her husband and got his consent 
that she should write to Mahfuz Khan asking him to change his mind ; 
and on this — however much to be condoned by European judgment — the 
Diarist remarks : ‘ What shall 1 say as to the good sense of the hus- 
band who allowed his wife to write to Mahfuz Khan without a thought 
of the fact that the rules of Muhammadan etiquette regard with but 
scant favour a woman as a correspondent. . . .? ’ The Diarist even 
tried to persuade hex to delay sending the letter till the effect of 
the Governor’s despatch should be known, but without avaiL 

Dupleix appears to have assured Nawab Anwar-ud-din, in reply to 
the latter’s curt letter of September b, that Madras, when taken, 
should be delivered over to him. He certainly informed Ea Bourdon- 
nais that he had given such an assurance, though the latter seems to 
have doubted its sincerity. Immediately after the fall of Madras 
Mahfuz Khan wrote to La Bourdonnais 2 demanding the fulfilment 
of the promise as well as the immediate cessation of hostilities. He 
began to carry out his threat as soon as La Bourdonnais left the coast ; 

circumstances may dictate. You will behold all these things with your own eyes.’ 
And the Nawab soon realized that the threat was indeed a real one. Mahfuz 
Khan was told that he had started only to plunder a wrecked ship (Madras) and 
would find only shattered planks. The Amaldar of Mylapore was also warned not 
to annoy the French when passing in and out of Madras. (Entry for October 26.) 

1 The Peddu Naick of Madras was the hereditary police officer o£ the Black 
Town. He had to maintain a fixed number ol peons to keep order in Black Town 
and in the adjoining pettas ; he could arrest offenders and briDg them before the 
Choultry Court ; he held land in remuneration in the petta named after him. His 
duties were defined In successive cowles given him by Governors like Chambers, 
JLanghorne and Thomas Pitt. He was also known as the Paliagar of Madras. 
The office was hereditary in the family ot Kodungur Peddu Naick, lor a long 
time. 

2 Forwarded to Dupleix on September 26, and mentioned above 
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bis forces assembled at San Thome and at the Mount; and on 
October 26, a reconnoitring party of horsemen arrived at the Bridge 
which connected the Island Ground with the high road that ran to San 
Thome and which had been broken down by the English on Da Bour- 
donnais’ landing. Two men who were sent to remonstrate, Mm. Gosse 
and De Kerjean were seized ; de JBsprcmenil went to Pondicherry by 
boat to consult Dupleix on the new situation ; the walls ot Black Town 
were rear m ed , while the JST a wab s troops occupic.ii X tipi lean c and the 
Bgmore Redoubt (near the present South Indian Railway Station) and 
erected a battery in the Company's garden as La Bourdonnais did; 
they then spread, to the nor Inward and completely encii clccl Black 
Town. A mixed force of Frenchmen, East Indian soldiers and Mahe 
sepoys, 500 in all, marched from Pondicherry lor Madras on the last 
day of October and the Nawab’s oTriccrs in the neighbourhood of 
Pondicherry made threatening demonstrations, hhus events were 
rapidly tending to the glorious victory of the French at the battle of 
the Adyar which broke up the delusion of Muhammadan strength. 1 

(To be continued ,) 


APPENDIX I 

Note furnished by Mon . A. Singaravelu Filial , Curator of the Historical 
Records of French India , regarding the history of the publication of the 

Diary . 


BSTABLISSEMENTS FRANQA1$ 

DANS L’iNDE 
CABINET 
DBS 

ANCIBNNKS ARCHIVES 
DB 

C INDB BRANQAISK 

Dear Sir, 

lam very glad to have received a reprint of your article 4 The 
Historical Material in the Private Diary oi Ananda Ranga Pillai 
1736-61 ; (I) ; and i thank you very much for the same. 

I am very anxious to meet you in person and give! you information 
on several useful points in connection with the Diary. 


Pondiehery, ic 23-12-1927. 
Conservateu r des Aneiennes 
Archives 

de Pimle Francaise 
a' 

Monsieur C. vS. Srinivasaehariar 
Madras. 


Orme, vol. i, p. 76. 
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... In reply to your query made in foot-note (1) on p. 5 of your 
reprint I am writing the following : — 

When in 1870 the statue of Dupleix was set up in Pondichery, 
M. Laude, Advocate-General, brought out JLe Siegede PondichZryen 174-8 
consisting of extracts from the Diary ot Ananda Rang a Pillai. 

Next, M. J. Vinson, the noted Tamil Scholar and a son of Hyacin 
de Vinson, Judge at Pondichery, and Curator of the Government 
Public Library, brought out (in 1894) the well-known Les Iran$ais 
dans I hide . 

After him this important Diary was neglected by scholars; and 
the English have the credit of resuscitating interest in it. 

Hearing that the original volumes of the Diary were in a dis- 
organized and confused condition m the house of Ananaa Ranga 
Pillai, 1 requested permission trom M. Tiruvengada Pillai, the head 
of the family, to set about personally arranging and classifying, mainly 
chronologically, the Diary and a large number o± historical documents 
lying in a big box in the house, on which insects were making great 
ravages. M. Tiruvengada Pillai had two sons, of whom the elder was 
an invalid without any interest in this matter. The younger was a 
clever and learned man, and evinced great interest in the documents 
and the Diary ; and he was eager to have these not only edited in 
Tamil, but also translated. He proposed first to publish the verses 
sung by poets in Tamil describing the life and achievements of the 
Dubash and then to take up the matter of the publication of the Diary . 
Some pages of the Fife were indeed printed ; but the work could not be 
continued owing to difficulties. Unfortunately both the sons of 
Tiruvengada Pillai died soon after this time. 

It was in 1897 that I first inspected the Diary ; in 1900 I perused 
the volumes a second time, but found that many of the precious docu- 
ments had disappeared, like others before them. In 1902 the Madras 
Government deputed Mr. K. Rangachariar to go to Pondicherry and 
compare the two volumes of proofs with him with the original 
volumes of the Diary . By the will of God, or by a piece of luck 
coming in my way, Mr. Rangachariar consulted me; and I went 
through some portions and found that the translation of the Diary 
from 1736 to 1746 was not made from the original volumes 
of the Diary , but from a copy of extracts. He was surprised and 
declared that the material with his Government was only this copy 
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from which Sir Frederick Piice and himself had been tianslating. I 
assured him that I would secure for his use the original volumes of 
the Diary from which a complete trail sci iphon might be made ahesh. 
He readily agreed to this plan and the Madras Government accorded 
their generous sanction to this arrangement. I went over to the house 
of M. Montbrun and handed over to Mr. Kaagacluiriar two volumes of 
the manuscript original of the Diary which, even to-ua\, continue to 
be in the possession ol the Madras Government. At i . Kangachariar 
used to go over to Pondicherry, stay with me for three or tour months 
at a stretch, examine the pi oofs oi his translation along with me and 
clear all his difficulties. He did this on tin ec or lour occasions 
and corrected his translation in tne matter oi the eon eel spelling of 
the names of ships and men in particular, verifying them and other 
points from our archives and Government i events. It was 1 that have 
been unit'd mly helping m these amt other \va\ s in the work of the 
English translation ol the Diary trom its peg inning down to the 
present year, witn the twelfth volume oi the work in the press. The 
letters addressed to me on this subject are so numerous as to occupy 
two drawers fully. 1 have just written, clearing certain tambUul points 
raised in the course of their translation of the twelfth volume, by the 
Record Office, Madras ; and 1 am ready to help in a similar manner, in 
the answering of subsequent queries that may be made. The General 
Introduction given as a preface to the first volume oi the Translation 
by Sir Frederick Price was prepared with the help of the French 
manuscript note supplied by me. Both vSir Frederick Price and 
Mr. Dodwell, his successor in the task, consulted me, as well by corres- 
pondence as by meeting me personally, in respect of their doubts and 
difficulties. Even now 1 am corresponding with Mr. Dodwell at 
London. When I asked him why my name and services were not 
noted in the General Introduction, he replied that it was a mistake of 
omission on the part of his predecessors and that the omission would 
be rectified soon. In the first page of the Introduction to the eighth 
volume (1922), he wrote as follows : ‘ The present instalment of the 

Diary covers the period from May 3, 1751 to December 8, 1753. As 
will be seen from the list of entries they are very irregular. JNo reason 
can be assigned for this, as it has not been possible to check the 
Madias transcript with the original Diary which was formerly preserv- 
ed at Pondicherry or even with the transcript made by M. Gallois 
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Montbrun. Mr. Singaravelu Filial to whom the discovery of the Ms. 
was originally due and to whose courteous and learned aid, I have 
often had recourse, informs me that the Gallo is Montbrun papers were 
irreparably damaged in the cyclone which raged at Pondicherry in 
1916 and that the original Diary for this period has long since 
disappeared. More than one passage in the Madras transcript is 
evidently corrupt ; the most important cases of this are indicated in 
my foot-notes.' 

The primary evidence as to my resuscitation of the original Diary 
from oblivion is to be found in the Journal Balabharati , first volume, 
pp. 169-173, published by Mr. V. V. Subrahmanya Iyer of Bharadwaj 
Ashram, Shermadevi. It thus says : 4 . . . . When the late Mr. K. 

Rangachariar came over to Pondicherry and sought for a competent 
hand to help him in arranging the matter of the Diary , it was my 
precious friend and Assistant Curator of the Government Record Office, 
M. Singaravelu Pillai, that came to his help and rendered assistance in 
all possible ways. Had it not been for his aid that translation would 
have remained valueless. The trouble that he took in searching out 
the volumes of the original Diary and its transcript lying in the houses 
of Ananda Ranga Pillai and Montbrun was great. The most important 
parts of the Montbrun transcript were destroyed in the storm that raged 
at Pondicherry eight years back. His (Singaravelu Pillai’s) grief at this 
loss is greater than the grief of one who has lost an immense fortune. 
So great is his love of learning. Mr. Dodwell who is at present 
editing the English translation has also written warmly in praise of 
the help rendered by him. ' 

The portion of the original Diary extending from April 9, 1760 to 
January 12, 1761, was discovered by me in 1900 in the course of an 
examination of the papers and books in Ananda Ranga Pillai’s house. 
There was no copy of this either with M. Montbrun or in the Bibliotheque 
Nationals of Paris. I had two copies made of the Ms reserving one 
for my own use and sending the other through M. Julien Vinson to the 
Bibliotheque Nationals . This copying was done in January 1901 . 
The late Mr. Bharati took my copy for perusal and handed it after use 
to Mr. Srinivasachariar, son of Mandayam Krishnamachariar of TriplL 
cane, . . . who wanted to publish it in his journals, hidia Vidjaya, in 
Tamil. But he could not get the necessary permission for such 
publication from the members of Ananda Ranga Pillai's family .... 
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Finally Mr. V. V. Snbrahmanya Iyer published in his Bfiiabharati, in 
exienso that portion of the volume discovered by me till April 22, 
1760. . . . His untimely death and that of his son are well known to 
us. My copy of this portion of the Diary has disappeared along: with 
his death, as my numerous queries relating* to it addressed ’to his 
successors in work and his relatives have proved fruitless. 

A copv of this portion, prepared by the late Mr, Tv. Rangachariar, 
is now in the Madras Record Office ; its original also is now there. 
A translation of it is now in press. This is the last volume of the 
Diary of Ananda Rang a Pillai. 

Mr. V. V. S. Iyer has further written in p. 170 of hi s Rnlabhtira ti 
thus : * The copy of this portion of the Diary was copied by M. 

Singaravelu Pillai and the then Curator of the Pondicherry Record 
Office. It was placed at my disposal by my friend Mr. Srinivnsachariar. 
For this I am very grateful to my friend and M. Singaravelu Pillai. ’ 

Another testimony to my discovery of this portion of the Diary 
is this: Both in M. Vinson’s Lcs Francais da vs V Indr and in the 
collection of M. Month run there is no mention of this Diary portion. 
This has been omitted necessarily from the first English translation ; 
but in the final translation of vol. i it is mentioned in the list of vo- 
lumes, as drawn hip by Mr. Rangachariar, in the General Introduction. 

Yet a point to be noted as testimony is this. In 1902 when I 
made an investigation into the condition and number of the original 
Diary manuscripts in the possession of the descendants of I)u bash 
Ananda Ranga Pillai, a letter 1 was written by Vijiay ananda Tiruvengacla 
Pillai (the then head of the family) giving a list of the manuscript 
volumes in his possession, the original of which I am enclosing 
herewith. From this list you will see that the first volume of the 
manuscript original extends from April 28, 1750 to October 29, 

1750 , which shows that the two previous volumes of manuscript were 
not in his possession. If he had them with him be would have 
included them in his list. This letter will be clear evidence that I 
discovered the* first two volumes from the house of M. Montbrun and 
was instrumental in sending them on to the Madras Government 
through Mr. Rangachariar. . . . These will clearly prove that I 
discovered the original Ms, Diary , vols. i and ii. 


The translation of the original letter is given as Appendix II. 
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In 1910 when M. Charles Gallois Montbrun, Mayor of Pondicherry 
and brother of M. A. Gallois Month run, was the chief of our Library, 
an inventory was made of the important documents and books in the 
possession of his family ; and it was found that there were only ten 
volumes of Ananda Rang: a Pillars Diary (1736-60). 

I remain, 

Your true and affectionate friend, 

A. SINGARAVELU PILLAI. 

C True translation from the Tamil made by C, S. Snmvasachart .) 

APPENDIX II 

Letter of Vijaya Durai Ranga Pillai, dated Pondicherry, January 
10, 1902, and addressed to M. Singaravelu Pillai. 

My Dear Friend, 

I am in receipt of your letter. I was prevented from replying to 
it even the day before yesterday (as I intended) because some of the 
books required were then with my father. As a result of my exami- 
nation to-day I find the following manuscript books of the Diary here. 

April 28, 1750 ... October 29, 1750. 

April 24, 1752 ... April 5, 1753. 

September 4, 1754 ... March 29, 1755. 

April 10, 1757 ... September 21, 1758. 

April 12, 1759 ... April 8, 1760. 

April 9, 1760 ... April 12, 1761. 

May 26, 1766 ... April 30, 1767. 

May 1, 1767 ... February 8, 1770. 

April 10, 1795 ... January 15, 1796. 

There is no other volume besides these. . . . One gentleman 
from Madras came to me yesterday and told me that he had copies of 
those volumes not here and that the originals are not here. Is this 
true ? Who has got the originals now? .... 

Yours faithfully, 

VIJAYA DURAI RANGA PILLAI, 

4 ANANDA RANGA PILLAFS 
HOUSE ’ 

Pondicherry. 

( Translated from the original in Tamil by C, S. Srinivasackari . ) . 
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A New Partap of Krishna Deva Raya of 
Vijayanagara 

BY 

The Rev. H. Heras, s.j., m.a. 

’Abdu-r Razzak describes three different kinds of Vijayanagara 
gold coins : 

Varaha , called by the Portuguese pagoda , its weight being 54 
grains. 

Partab (Pratay),— J varaha. ( Half pagoda.) 

Fanam , one-tenth partab. 1 

The coin I am going to describe in this note is one of the .so-called 
partabs , this word being most likely the title Pratapa that occurs in 
both coins and inscriptions before the name of the sovereigns of 
Vijayanagara. 

This half nagoda was found in a lot of coins collected in Gersoppa 
and its surroundings (North Kanara), and presented to the Museum of 
the Indian Historical Research Institute, St. Xavier's College, 
Bombay, by Mr. K. E. Kotwall, Divisional Forest Officer, Godhra, 
Panch Mahals. 

The coin is of the same size as the pagodas of Vijayanagara with a 
slight oblong curvature underneath the figure on the obverse ; but the 
coin is much thinner than the pagodas , so much so that, having the same 
size, its weight is almost half the one of the pagoda. It weighs 26 
grains. 

The obverse presents a nude figure of a man squatting on the 
ground ; He wears no head-dress. His face is absolutely worn out. He 
has one bangle round each arm, over the elbow. His right hand seems 
to be slightly raised up before his chest as if making a gesture, while 
the left arm rests upon the knee somewhat risen above the ground. 
Below the plank where this figure is squatting there is a line of drop-like 
ornamentation, suggesting the decoration of a throne. Something 
alike is to be seen on top behind the head of the figure, I could not 
make out the significance of these flourishes. 


1 Elliott, vol, iv, p. 109. 
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On the reverse of the coin there is the following inscription 

Sri-Pra 

(cfr)qr (ta)pa-Krishiia 

Raya 

This coin is, to my knowledge, unpublished hitherto. 

Now the figure of the obverse is very difficult to explain. Can it 
be a representation of Krishna Deva Raya himself ? Paes describes 
him as follows : 4 This king is of medium height, and of fair com- 

plexion and good figure, rather fat than thin ; he has on his face signs 
of small-pox. He is the most feared and perfect king that could possi- 
bly be. • * * The king was clothed in certain white cloth embroidered 
with many roses in gold, and with a pateca (padakka or pendant; of 
diamonds on his neck of a very great value, and on his head he had a 
cap of brocade in fashion like a Galician helmet, covered with a piece 
of fine stuff all of fine silk, and he was barefooted/ 1 The statues of 
Krishna Raya at Tirupati and at Chidambaram also show him with a 
high conic head-dress. Such description does not agree with the figure 
represented in the coin. 

In fact the whole appearance of this squatting figure suggests an 
ascetic, a sannyasi. Now, at the court of Krishna Deva Raya there 
was a sannyasi Vyasa Tirtha, the head of the Vyasaraja Mutt, who 
was highly honoured by the King. 2 Mr. C. K. Rao, Bangalore, has, 
according to the Vydsavijaya and the Vyasayogisackaritam , proved that 
Vyasa was ordered by King Krishna Deva to sit on his royal throne 
for a while. 3 It is not unlikely that in order to commemorate this 
ceremony, by which Vyasa’s virtues and scholarship received such a 
great honour, the king should cause coins to be struck with the image 
of the sannyasi. , as some of the kings of ancient India struck coins to 
commemorate the ashvctmeda sacrifice. A circumstance seems to con- 
firm this supposition. The fact that this is the first and hitherto the 
only known coin of Krishpa Deva Raya with this image appears 
inexplicable in this age of research in Vijayanagara history, without 
supposing that the coins struck with such a figure were very few, struck 
most likely on the occasion of the ceremony and for the purpose of 
having them distributed then and there. 

1 Sewell, Forgotten Empire , pp. 246-7 and 251-2. 

9 Cf , 74 of 1889 and 13 of 1905. 

3 Rao, Srtpadaraja and Vy<tsaraja % O. C., Madras, pp. 362-4, 
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MAHARASHTRA BEFORE 1707— A SURVEY OF THE 

SITUATION 

BY 

H. N. SlNHA, M.A. (ALI.D.j 

Assistant Professor of History , Morris Coif eye, A 7 agfiur ; some time 
Research Scholar in the History Dt part men t ot the l fniversity 

ot Allahabad 

I 

A little more than a century intervenes between the battle of 
Talikota (more correctly Rakshasatangadi.) and the death of Shivaji. 
It is a period of conflict in the annals of the Deccan — conflict among 
the local Sultanates, between the local Sultanates and the expanding 
Mughal Empire, between all these and the Maratbas. Of the five 
Sultanates that arose out of the ruins of the Bahamani Empire, three 
were more powerful than the other two. The northernmost of these 
was crippled by Akbar at the beginning: of the seventeenth century, 
and was annihilated hy Shahjahan in the second quarter of it (1636). 
When the Mughal menace reached its climax, the remaining Sultanates 
of Golconda and Bijapur were fast falling into decay, and the nascent 
state of Shivaji was rising to be a factor in Deccan politics. These 
years, between 1565 and 1680, therefore witnessed unforeseen changes 
in the Deccan—the decay of the old states, the advent of a new power 
and the rise of a hitherto unknown people. The first was marked by 
court intrigues and partisan bloodshed, and consequently by corruption 
in the Government ; the militant nature of the second filled the land 
with all the horrors of war— rapine and pillage, famine and pestilence; 
and the third was marked by that great outburst of the latent energy of 
the Marathas, which surprised the neighbouring powers. Such were 
the main features of the Deccan politics at the death of Shivaji. 

But the death of Shivaji opened up fields for fiercer conflicts. In 
1681 the flight of Prince Akbar to the Court of Sfaambhuji drew in the 
concentrated strength of the Mughal Empire upon the Deccan ; and 
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Aurangzeb in grim determination set forth to destroy the last Shiah 
states, to reduce the Marathas, and to reclaim his rebellious son to 
allegiance. To this three-fold task he devoted the last and therefore 
the ma'turest period of his life. He deluged the country in blood ; 
destroyed all the peaceful pursuits of life ; drained Hindusthan of its 
men and money ; and yet he failed miserably to achieve his purpose. 
More disastrous than his failure was the condition of the Deccan at his 
death. Already in the throes of an exterminating war for more than 
a century, it was subject to the most awful calamities for another 
quarter of a century. Vast armies in marches and counter-marches, 
foraging parties of Maratha horsemen, disbanded troops of Golconda 
and Bijapur, the huge imperial cortege, the moving colonies of 
Banjaras and the freelance Afghans, who always kept at the tail of the 
army or imperial cortege — all these preyed constantly on the land 
and left it desolate when they had moved away. They always left 
behind them 4 fields. . . devoid of trees and bare of crops, their 
4 place being taken by the bones of men and beasts. Instead of 
4 verdure all is blank and barren. The country is so entirely desolated 
4 and depopulated that neither fire nor light could be found in the 

4 course of a three or four days" journey There have died 

4 in his (Aurangzeb* s) armies over a hundred thousand souls yearly, 

4 and of animal, packoxen, camels, elephants, etc., over three hundred 
4 thousand. ... In the Deccan provinces from 1702 to 1704 
4 plague prevailed. In these two years there expired over two millions 
4 of souls.' So did describe Manucci as an eye-witness, to the condi- 
tion of the Deccan, during the disastrous warfare of Aurangzeb. 
Indeed the economic waste was beyond all comprehension. 

Even more grievous was the political effect of these wars on the 
Deccan. Aurangzeb himself was apprehensive from the beginning 
lest his continued warfare should foster a spirit of lawlessness among 
his subjects, and rightly enough as Professor Sarkar remarks, 4 a great 
anarchy began in the Empire of Delhi even before Aurangzeb had 
closed his eyes/ and in the Deccan 4 the Mughal administration had 
really dissolved.’ Aurangzeb's officers were unable to check the 
Maratha activities because they never got timely aid from their 
master. On the other hand they were chastised because they could 
not cope with the Marathas. Often they were required to make good 
the losses of the people, who had been looted by the Marathas, 
Indeed it was a difficult dilemma in which these unhappy Mughal 
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officers were placed. Hence they chose rather ‘ to bribe the Marathas 
than to fight them \ Thus they paid the chauth to the Marathas 
unknown to their master. They even made common cause with the 
Marathas and 4 enriched themselves by robbing the emperor’s own 
subjects. Such was the condition of the Mughal administration of the 
Deccan. It inspired not trust, but terror in the people. 

The Maratha state suffered no less than the Mughal government. 
Invertebrate, and still in its infancy, it could not stand the shock of 
these wars. The first shock came when Shambhuji was executed in 
1689. By that time Aurangzeb had destroyed the Deccan Sultanates, 
and the reduction of the Marathas, now that their king was dead, was 
he thought only a question of time. Never were human expectations 
more sadly .disappointed. Shambhuji’s execution was only a prologue 
to a long drama — a dark tragedy. It was not only a crime, but a 
blunder. Far from striking terror into the heart of the Marathas, or 
disarming them as he expected by the cxeceution of Shambhuji, he had 
stirred them to a sense of national crisis. Raja Ram was taken out 
of the prison, and amidst sullen resentment raised to the throne. In 
consultation with the A$hiapyadha?is a policy of decentralization of 
authority was decided upon, and Raja Ram retired to Jinji leaving 
Maharaja proper in charge of Ramachandra Bavdekar, 
panah . This shifted the centre of gravity from Maharashtra into the 
Karnatic, and while it did not allow the Mughals to concentrate, it 
opened up golden opportunities for the predatory warfare of the 
Mahrathas, who were considerably relieved of the pressure of the 
Mughal s. All the M! ahrath a sardars went to the king at .Jinji, 
and he gave them titles, army commands, and grants for the different 
districts where they were to go, loot the country, and impose the 
Chauth. ihey were to go there, take shelter in the woods, and 
establish their rule like Poligars, avoiding battles . . . and employ- 
ing the men of their contingents in work. ... so that the 
kingdom would increase.’ Thus Raja Ram allowed the nation to 
rise in arms for its own defence and it succeeded admirably. In each 
parganah arose a chieftain who mustered to his standard a number of 
men commensurate with his ability, and carried on a guerilla war! are 
on his own account. 

Uncontrolled by a central authority, uninfluenced by any higher 
motive than that of avenging the death of their king, the individual 
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chieftains soon succumbed to cupidity, and the service of the national 
cause was soon forgotten amidst the seductions of rich spoils. The 
distribution of territories was often disregarded by them and encroach- 
ments, frequently ended in bloodshed. Nor were personal jealousy 
and ill-will wanting among the commanders of armies and ministers of 
the state. Parshuram Trimbak and Ramachandra Bavdekar never 
liked each other ; Santaji Ghorpade and Dhanaji Jadhav were ready 
to cut each other’s throat. As Bhimsen observed in 1697 : ‘ Among 
the Mahrathas not much union was seen. Every one called himself 
a Sardar and set out to raid and plunder [for himself]. 5 

The result was that the whole land was sown, as it were, with the 
dragon's teeth, and wherever the unwiedly Mughal armies turned 
they were molested and massacred, or left to starve. In 1699 
Aurangzeb realized the hopelessness of the task he had set himself 
to achieve. * A nation was now up in arms . . . against the 
officers of the emperor and the cause of law and order in general* 51 
* . . . - The Maratha state servants supported themselves by plundering 
on all sides, and paying a small part of their booty to the king.’* 
So arose the dangerous tradition of plundering to maintain the state. 
The legacy of Shivaji — an admirable framework of civil government, 
was irretrievably lost. The Marathas failed to realize the magnitude 
of this loss. Revelling in disorder they welcomed the situation, 
because it was a means for their safety. They imperceptibly lapsed 
into ungovernable habits. The iron discipline of Shivaji gave place 
to unbridled lawlessness ; his salutary laws were flung to the winds ; 
and only £ a pride in the conquest of Shivaji ’ 3 remained to inspire the 
people with a greed for plunder. Such aspirations, such activities 
long continued to colour the Maratha national polity. They had 
their inceptions during the reign of Raja Ram and yet he is not to 
blame. It was impossible to combat the situation in any other way. 
Perhaps the Fates conspired to draw Maharastra into the vortex of 
confusion. 

In 1700 died Raja Ram, and there arose three parties advocating 
the succession of three candidates — Shivaji, the son of Tara Bai , 
Shambhuji, the son of Rajas Bai, both widows of Raja Ram ; and 
Shahu, the son of Shambhuji, and a prisoner in the imperial camp. 
It was after a hard struggle that Tara Bai got the better of her 

* Sarkar’s Aurangzeb , vol. v, p. 11. * Ibid p* 238. 

3 Grant Duff, vol. i, p. 352. 
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adversaries, and established her son on the throne. Thus the rule of 
the tyrant Shambhuji, and of the weak and fugitive Raja Ram* was 
succeeded by that of a minor under the regency of an amhitio us 
woman. All the while civil government was a thing of the past. 
The Marathas were hard put to save their own sldn; they had no 
time or inclination to look to law and order. The scum of the society 
and the floating wrecks of Bijapur and Golconda armies combined 
into a mass of chaotic elements, and swept over the land. The 
Maratha leaders turned their activities to advantage; and the 
destroyer of Golkonda and Bijapur, and the murderer of Shambhuji 
had to face at once the fury of the Marathas and the hatred of the 
Deccani Muhammadans. Aurangzeb’s mistaken policy was bearing 
fruit. 

The tide turned against Aurangzeb in 1703 , and be it said to the 
credit of Tara Bai, she was the soul of all Maratha activities. The 
Marathas were now masters of the situation and the Mughals were 
thrown on the defensive. With this change of situation came a 
change of tactics. They were no more light bodies of men, moving 
at a lightning speed, avoiding pitched battles and disappearing at the 
approach of the enemy. They had grown bold and conscious of their 
strength. As Manucci noticed in 1704 , ‘ These (Maratha) leaders 
and their troops' move in these days with much confidence ; because 
they have cowed the Mughal commanders and inspired them with 
fear. At the present time they possess artillery, musketry, bows and 
arrows, with elephants and camels for all their baggage and 
tents . . . they move like conquerors, showing no fear of any Mughal 
troops/ 1 Indeed with the consciousness of their strength their 
incursions had gradually assumed wider dimensions. As far back as 
1690 they raided the Dhurmapore parganah of Malwa and inflicted 
a serious loss on the royal revenue. In 1694 they came again, and 
in 1698 Udaji Powar looted Mandabgarh. 2 In 1699 Krishnaji Sawant, 
a Maratha General at the head of 15,000 cavalry, crossed the Narmada 
and ravaged some places near Dhmnmani and returned. In 1 703 they 
raided up to the environs of Ujjain and in October of the same year 
Nimaji Sindhia ‘ burst into Berar, defeated and captured Rustam 
Khan, the Deputy Governor of the province and then raiding 


a Sarkar’s Aurangzeb, vol. v, pp, 242-3. 


Malcolm's Central India, pp, CO-CI. 
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Hushangabad District and crossing the Narmada he advanced into 
Malwa • at • the invitation of Chhatrasal. After plundering many 
villages and towns, he laid siege to Sironj.’ 1 In the West Gujerat 
had been subject to tlieir raids from the time of Shivaji, and Surat 
had borne the brunt of his raids. Between November 1705 and July 
1706 Dhanaji Jadhav surprised Ahmednagar, and inflicted a severe 
defeat on the Deputy Governor, taking him prisoner and levying 
Chauth on the surrounding country. 2 These bold inroads into the 
rich imperial subahs, and the repeated reverses suffered by the 
Mughals in Maharastra, seriously undermined the imperial prestige. 
Sick at heart Aurangzeb thought it expedient to bend before the 
storm. With the ostensible purpose of conciliating the Marathas, 
but really to create division amongst them, he now made a proposal 
for the release of Shahu. Twice did he open overtures, and twice 
did he fail to attract the sincerity and loyalty of the Marathas. A 
gloomy consciousness of a terrible failure stole upon his mind, and 
sorely disappointed, he withdrew to Devapur to breathe his last 
amid horrid scenes of wreckage and wastage. He had left behind a 
bleeding empire and hardl 3 T had he closed his eyes, when a war of 
succession broke out to deluge the country in fresh blood. 

In Maharastra the confusion was unparalleled. Aurangzeb died on 
February 20, 1707 ; and as his sons withdrew, one to the south to 
take possession of his Subahs of Hyderabad and Bijapur, and the 
other to the north to contest for the throne, they denuded Maharastra 
of all their effectives. The Marathas who had been fighting against 
the Mughal Empire, suddenly found its spell vanished away. They 
had been long without a state to govern, a government to control 
their activities ; now they found themselves even without an enemy to 
fight with. Their only rallying point, the only motive power of their 
patriotism, was gone. They had been long used to war and were 
experts in predatory warfare ; but now there was no enemy against 
whom to direct their activities. Hence the floating mass of the lawless 
elements now off their anchor, drifted on to all sides without a point 
or purpose. Their chieftains constantly preyed upon the land and 
fought against one another. Tara Bai’s government had neither 
power nor perseverance to convert them into peaceful citizens. And 
crowning these confusions broke out a civil war, as Shahu set foot 

a Sarkar’s Aurangzeb , vol. v, pp. 382-4. 

6 


2 Ibid pp, 431-2. 
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in Mabarastra by the middle of 1707. There arose two parties, one 
supporting: the claim of Shahn, the other that of Tara Bai’s son 
Shsvaji. At last Shahu emerged victorious and ascended the throne 
at Satara in January 1708. 'Tara Bai withdrew to Kolhapur and made 
it her seat of government. Shahn had neither the ability nor the 
inclination to exterminate his rival ; and hostilities continued inter- 
mittently between them till 1 731. Long inured to lawless habits the 
Maratha chieftains made the best of this civil war ; and during the 
complications arising out of these strifes, there came an astute 
diplomat, Nizam-iil-Miilk as the Viceroy of the Deccan. His one aim 
of life was to uproot the Marathas in the Deccan, and reign supreme 
over it. Indefatigable in his machinations, he drew around him all 
the disaffected, the self-seeking, and the ambitious of Mabarastra. 
His activities made the confusion worse confounded. To the evils of a 
civil war were united the dreadful proceedings of a determined enemy. 
The Maratha chieftains like Chandrasen, Ni tribal kar, Shripat Rao, 
Fateh Singh, Raghoji Bhonsle, and Dabhade, impelled by suicidal 
affections or aversions, actuallv undermined the prestige of the central 
authority. With untrammelled indifference each went his own way, 
and Shivaji’s great ideal was forgotten. Indeed the political problems 
of Mabarastra during this period— to establish a well regulated internal 
administration, to reclaim the people to civil life, to destroy the germs 
of the civil war, and in short, to lay the foundations of a stable state, 
were too baffling to be solved by a person like Shahu or Tara Bai. 
The one was an indolent, easy-going, peace-loving, and good matured 
gentleman ; the other was a vindictive, self-seeking and short-sighted 
woman. Neither was the Ashiaprctdhav council up to the task. 
Shivaji’s institution of Ashtapradhan was not a body of statesmen ; it 
was a collection of mere executive heads. It could not initiate 
policies ; and it was too young and unschooled when it was well-nigh 
destroyed by the deadly blows of Aurangzeb. Thus the incapacity of 
Shahu, the selfish ambition of the Maratha chieftains, and the tangled 
problems of the state called for some men of outstanding ability and 
these were supplied by the famous Cbitpavan family of B hafts. They 
rose equal to the occasion and extricated the state out of this great 
confusion. These were the Peshwas, Endowed with a penetrating 
mind and with great talents for organization, bright and fair in that 
rich beauty of Konkan, brave and eloquent, they proved by far the 
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ablest of all the officers of Shahu, and hence rose to hold the helm of 
the state. , In that age of self-centred cupidity, they were the only 
people every fibre of whose being thrilled with an altruistic ambition 
of establishing a Hindu sovereignty — not a Brahman sovereignty as 
Raj wads calls it 1 — and to this their ambition, they yoked unflinching 
fervour, tireless energy and a deep-rooted love of work. Indeed at a 
time when Maharastra lay exhausted after the twenty-five years of 
warfare, when it was recking with partisan blood, torn within and 
tormented without, and when the cry of the country was great for its 
relief, and for peace and goodwill among the countrymen, those who 
could ensure these, naturally were destined to rule the country. Both 
the King and the Ashiapradha?i council failed to do it and hence the 
rise of the Peshwas was inevitable. From the diabolical indulgence 
in the civil war they turned the attention of their people to a land 
outside, rich and flourishing, — to conquer it and to establish their 
suzerainty over it. That is their great service to the state, to 
Maharastra. 

But even they could not root out the canker, that had entered the 
very bone of Maharastra. The quarter of a century’s war had done 
nothing if it had not breathed predatory propensities, contempt for all 
discipline and intolerance of control into the Mahratnas. In the 
enthusiasm of new hopes promised by the Peshwas, at the sight of 
golden vistas opening before them, they po doubt forgot their 
domestic quarrels, their old habits, but it was only a temporary lull. 
When the last vestiges of the Mughal Bmp ire had crumbled to pieces, 
and the Marathas had stepped into the shoes of the Mughals, there 
ensued other scenes, the like of which have frequently occurred in 
Mediaeval India. Once again the same lawless plunder, pitiless 
pursuit of war, and self-centred ambitions broke out in greater fury 
and in their wake prowled poverty and pestilence, disease and death. 
By such activities as these the Mahrathas endeavoured to perpetuate 
the Hindu Pat Padshahi or Hindu sovereignty I 

It is an irony of fate that the Mahrathas did not, for once look 
back to the Great Shivaji for ideals, for inspiration. And at a time 
when they were learning to outlive their old predatory habits stepped 
in another nation, a more irresistible power than any that India had 
seen before. Such was the end of the Peshwas’ great achievement, 
x Rajwade , vol. i, Introduction, p. 39, 
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II 

MAHARASTRA BETWEEN 1707-1710 
DIFFICULTIES OF SHAHU 

The difficulties of Shahu and the great political unrest of Maharastra 
are the chief factors in the rise of the Peshwas. Their rise is neither 
phenomenal nor accidental. They gradually worked their way up 
from an ordinary position to the headship of the slate and eventually to 
de facto sovereignty. Balaji Viswauath is the lo under of the house of 
the Peshwas, who made the office hereditary in their family, paralysed 
the power of their colleagues and ultimately that of the king. To 
start with, they occupied a rank second to the Praffuidbi's. They had 
first to sweep him aside before they could make their position supreme 
in the state, and once supreme in the state the king automatically 
yielded place to them. And all these they achieved on account of 
their superior ability. Thus in the attainment of supremacy they had 
first to eclipse the Pratinidhi , and the rest of their colleagues, and then 
the king. These two phases should be clearly noticed as the reader 
proceeds with the narrative, for 1 this transfer of authority from 
the master to the servant is so gradually, silently, carefully accom- 
plished that the successive steps important as they were in relation to 
the whole move, escaped all contemporary notice/ 1 

The office of the Peshwa was first created by Shivaji, and its 
seventh occupant was Balaji Vishwanath. The first six were JShamraj 
Nilkanth Rozekar, Moro Trimbak P ingle, Nilkanth Moreshwar Tingle, 
Parshuram Trimbak Pratinidhi, Bafairo Moreshwar Pingle and Bala- 
krishna Vasudev 2 In Shivaji’ s council of ashfafrradhaus the Peshwa 
was regarded as the first of the ministers and the head of the executive. 
Next in importance came the S&idpati or the commander-in-chief. 
The Pant Amatya had the charge of the revenue and account depart- 
ments. The Pant Sachiv controlled all correspondence and the record 
department. The Dabir was in charge of the foreign affairs. The 
Mantri was more or less private secretary, and had the charge of the 
household. There were two other purely civil functionaries, the 
Nyayadhish and Pandit Rao in charge of the Judicial and Ecclesiastical 
departments respectively. These officers were never meant to be 

x Sen’s Administrative System of the Marathas , p. 198. 

35 Selections from the Satra Raja’s and Peshwa ’a Diaries , vol. i, pp, 41 and 42. 
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hereditary by Shivaji and ‘ there were frequent transfers from one 
office to another. The Peshwa’ s office, for instance, had been held 
by four different families, before it became hereditary in Balaji 
Vishwariatifs line after nearly a hundred years from its creation.’ 3 
This system worked admirably during the life-time of Shivaji. Even 
Shambhuji, though he did not care much for it, yet followed on the 
lines of his father. The Peshwa still had the precedence in the 
official order of the ministers though Kalusha had usurped all the 
power in the kingdom. But significant changes were introduced 
during the reign of Rajah Ram. The relentless war of Aurangzeb broke 
the back of the Mahratha state, and made the Ashtapradhan council a 
defunct body. The Peshwa’s duties that 4 he should perform all the 
works of administration, should make expeditions with the army 
and wage war and make necessary arrangements for the preservation 
of the districts that may come into possession and act according to the 
orders of the king ’ 2 became obsolete. When Rajah Ram fled to 
Jinji leaving the north in charge of Ramachandra Bavdekar Hakumat- 
panah he was promptly besieged there by the Mughals. For eight 
years the siege continued with intermittent breaks. At Jinji the king 
had no kingdom to govern. He had only to defend a fortress, and 
therefore had not much work to entrust to his eight ministers. 
Nevertheless he respected the tradition and maintained the Ashta - 
pradhan council. He even went a step further. £ To provide posts 
for his most influential servants, the normal council of eight minis- 
ters was expanded by adding two more men — the Hakumat Pa?iak 
and Prathiidhi . 5 3 The former remained as has been said in charge of 
the affairs of the north while the latter created only at 
Jinji soon eclipsed the nominal prime minister, the Peshwa. 
Prahlad Niraji, the first Prat^iidhi^ was a favourite of Rajah 
Ram, and kept ‘ the young king constantly intoxicated by the 
habitual use of ganja and opium.' 4 Thus he siezed all the real power, 
and like the Hakumat Panah in the north he made himself supreme 
in the Maratha affairs of the south. This state of affairs points to the 
4 political impotence ? of Rajah Ram, and forms only a prelude to what 
was to happen during the regime of thb house of the Bhatts. The 

% Introduction to the Satara Raja's and Peshwa’s Diaries by Ranade, p. 3. 

2 Sen’s Administrative System of the Marathas^ p. 50. 

3 Sarkar’s Aurangzeb , vol. v, p. 195. 


Ibid* p p. 64, 
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tradition of a deputy exercising all the authority of the king had 
taken root at this time, and became stronger as one weak king 
followed another. After the return of Rajah Ram to the north, 
the office of Hukumat Patia/i was abolished, but that of Pratinidhi 
was retained. He was considered superior to the Peshwa. ‘The 
fixed salary of the Pratinidhi was 15,U00 Hous, while for the Peshwa 
the salary was fixed at 13,000 Hous. * 1 

This state of affairs continued during the regency ol Tara Bai and 
when Shahu emerged victorious in the struggle against her, he too 
retained the office in his council. He had nine instead of eight 
ministers. His Pratinidhi was Parshuram Pant, and after him his son 
Shripat Kao, a personal iriend of no mean influence, and there was 
every likelihood of his usurping the power of the state. But soon 
after Shahu’ s accession to the throne arose complications which the 
Pratinidhi could not properly comprehend and control. Therefore the 
power slipped away from his hands, and passed into those of Balaj 
Vishwanath, who rose equal to the occasion and consequently to 
prominence. Now to get a clear idea about the circumstances that led 
to Balaji Vishwanath’s rise the condition of Mahara$tra and the 
difficulties of Shahu have to be briefly outlined. 

At the time of Aurangzeb’s death Mahara$fra was in a disorderly 
condition. Tara Bai, the regent of her son Sliivaji II, did not think 
It expedient to control the activities of her chieftains, whose one 
absorbing passion was to harass the Mughals on all sides. In this 
they had their own way and consulted their own interests, and Tara 
Bai following the example of her husband had assigned different parts 
of the Deccan to her commanders. Parsoji Bhonsle had East Berar as 
far as Nagpur ; Chimnaji Damodar, South Berar; Kath Singh Kadam 
Rao, Khandesh; Khanderao Dabhacle, Gujrat ; Kanhoji Angre, 
Konkan ; Udaji Chouhan, Miraj ; Hindu Rao Ghorepade, Karnatak ; 
Damaji Thoral, Varshipangaon ; Dhanaji Jadhav, north Painghat; and 
Haibat Rao Nimbalkar, South Painghat. 2 There was incessant 
struggle going on between these and the Mughal commanders, now 
reduced in strength because Azam had taken away with him the best 
part of the Mughal effectives. Of the imperial Subahs of the Deccan, 

1 Introduction to Satra Raja's and Peshwa’ s Diaries by Rande, p. 3 t 

{liihasanche Sadhane) by Rajwade, vol. ii, p. 5. 
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Aurangzeb had assigned by a will, Haidarabad or Golconda and 
Bijapur to Kambaksh, who was to rale like an independent prince. 
But he was too weak to stand the sweeping onslaught of the Marathas. 
Azam while withdrawing to the north knew full well that the 
Marathas would soon stamp out the Mughal sway from the Deccan 
in his absence. He felt concerned about it, but there was no help. 
He could not afford to let go the sovereignty of India for the sake of 
the precarious possession of the Deccan. As the imperial camp 
wended its way towards Hindusthan a significant plan was suggested 
to him, that was calculated to meet the Mughal situation in the Deccan. 
Zulfikar Khan, a man of vast experience and deep insight into the 
mentality of the Mahrathas suggested that the best way to keep the 
Marathas busy in their own domestic affairs, and thereby to divert 
their attention from harassing the Mughals was to release Shahu, who 
was a prisoner in the camp, and whose release had been twice consi- 
dered by Aurangzeb in order to create division amongst the Marathas. 
The presence of Shahu in Maharastra, suggested Zulfikar Khan, would 
drive Tara Bai into bitter opposition against him, and the parties 
would soon fall into a civil war. Thus Shahu released, he said, would 
be a more potent weapon against the Marathas than Shahu in 
captivity. This advice was approved by all, and Azam Shah released 
Shahu about the beginning of May 1707, at a village called Doraha 
near Nemawarto the north of the Narmada. 1 

Thus Shahu was set at liberty after a captivity of eighteen years. In 
November, 1689, he, along with his mother Yesu Bai and many of the 
Royal family, had been captured by Aurangzeb, when the capital of 
Maharastra, Raygad, capitulated. Though a prisoner in the hands of the 
bitterest enemy'ofithe Marathas and their king, yet Shahu was never 
ill-treated or subjected to any contumely. Far from it he was brought 
up like a prince with the warmest affection and tenderness. His reli- 
gion and caste were never interfered with, even by that greatest of 
bigots, Aurangzeb. On the other hand, he always showed an unaffected 
love and tenderness towards him, and regarded him as his own grand- 
son. That was due — this affectionate attitude was due * perhaps to 
Zlnat-un-Nisa J Aurangzeb’s daughter, who took a fancy for the beautiful 
little prince, then only eight, and brought him up as her own son. A 

1 Khafi Khan, Elliot , vo!„ vii, p. 395, and Sardesai’s Marathi Riyasat , 
voL i. p* 2. 
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maid, throughout her life, she bestowed all her love and care on this boy, 
and was more than a mother to him. When Shahu came of age two 
beautiful brides were found out for him from the families of Sindhia 
and gadhar, and Aurangzeb got his marriage celebrated with the pomp 
and grandeur befitting his rank . 1 Later on, when he discovered the 
signs of failure in his Deccan campaign he thought of releasing Shahn, 
not to conciliate the Marathas, but to create division amongst them, 
and thus to weaken them. Twice did he plan it, and twice did it fail 
owing to his own suspicious nature, that frustrated so many of his 
undertakings, and ruined his empire . 2 At last however on his death 
Azam, acting on the advice of Zulfikar Khan, released Shahu, on the 
condition that he should rule as a feudatory to Azam Shah, and leave 
behind him his mother, wives and a half-brother in the imperial camp 
as hostages. In return Azam granted him the Chanth and Sardesh- 
mukhi of the six Subahs of the Deccan, and the provinces of Oondwana, 
Gujrat and Tanjore in addition to his paternal kingdom, during his 
good behaviour . 3 With this imperial grant Shahn took leave of his 
family and escorted by a slender following made his way into Maha- 
rastra. 

The Royal party consisting of about fifty to sixty persons, troopers 
and servants all told made their journey westwards, and penetrating 
the Satpuras came into Khandesh via Rijagarh and Sul tan pur. They 
thoroughly enjoyed the adventures on the way, and when they reached 
Bijagarh, the free booter Mohan Singh joined them and gave them 
substantial help in the shape of the sinews of war. Passing on to 
the Pargana of Sultanpur, now Taluqa Sabade, they came to Kokar- 
xnanda where Ambti Pande had built himself a fort and ravaged 
the country from Surat to Burhampur . 4 He was secured for the side 
of Shahu, and towards the end of May Shahu’ s father-in-law Rustam 
Rao Jadhav, brought a fresh army to his service and was created 
a Halt HazariA Early June found Shahu at Lambkani, south of 
the Tapti, and then he actually entered Mahara?tra. 

1 SlTfUSHM {Life of Shahu Maharaf, ihe Rider) bv 

Chitnis, pp. 3-6. 

2 Sarkar’s Aurangzeb , vol. v, pp., 205-7, 

3 A History of the Maratha People , #by Kincaid and Farasnis, vol, li, 
pp. 122-3. 

4 Khafi. Khan, Elliot , vol. vii, p. 395. 

5 Rajwade , vol. xx, Doc. No, 60. 
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Lambkani forms a landmark In the history of Shahu ; for it is here 
that he made his presence felt by the people, «and established his 
claim to the throne with the support of some of the most powerful 
Maratha chieftains. Besides the adherence of Sujan Singh, the chief 
of Lambkani, there came Parsoji Bhonsle and tendered his homage to 
him. Of all the Maratha chieftains, who stood by Shahu at the time 
of his need, Parsoji rendered the most signal services. Claiming the 
same descent with the illustrious Shivaji, he ate publicly of the same 
plate with Shahu, the genuineness of whose descent had been 
questioned by Tara Bai, and thus dispelled all popular doubts about 
his birth. It had been noised abroad, as Shahu came to Maharastra, 
that he was an impostor and not the real son of Shambhuji. Now 
Parsoji’s action proved to the people Shahu’s legitimacy beyond a 
shadow of doubt and therefore his claim to the throne could not be 
questioned. 1 Its effect was soon felt in Maharastra, and there 
flocked to the support of his cause persons of no less importance than 
Haibat Rao Nimbalkar, Nemaji Sindhia and Chimnaji Damodar. 
Encouraged by this favourable turn of circumstances, Shahu dispatch- 
ed dozen of letters to various Sardars of Maharastra to come and pay 
homage to him, for he was the rightful heir to the throne. A month 
of anxiety and activity was passed at Lambkani, and when Shahu set 
out in July he had sufficiently strengthened his position, and endeared 
his cause to the people. 2 

Shahu’s progress through the country, his sympathetic attention to 
the grievances of the people, and his conciliatory attitude towards the 
Zamindars and Sardars won for him loyalty and affection on all sides. 

The fact that the son of the martyred king of the Mahrathas, had 
come back alive to claim his father’s throne evoked a great deal of 
enthusiasm, and no less tenderness amongst the people. As the rainy 
season drew to its close, Shahu pitched his camp near Ahmednagar. 
Here he spent the whole of October preparing for the coming struggle 
with Tara Bai, who was as violent in the use of her tongue, as she 
was vigorous in her preparation against him. Shahu wanted to use 
Ahmednagar both as the seat of his power and base of his operations. 
That would have enormously enhanced his prestige. He had come 

1 fTRiq* SR* *ffelv3rNfi {The Chronicle of the Bhonsles of Nagpur), 

p. 20- 

2 Marathi Riyasat by Sardasai, Vol. i/ p. 3. 
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with the Imperial Farman, as the nominee of the Mughals, and that 
was also a factor in attracting the loyalty of the people. Now if 
Ahmednagar were his seat of power, as he wanted to make it, J it 
would have been a very great concession on the part of the Mughals, 
and a fitting recompense for the hardships that the Mahrathas had 
suffered at their hands. But the Mnghals were loth to part with 
Ahmednagar, for it formed one of their strongest and most advanced 
outposts in the Deccan. And Shahu was not inclined to wrest it from 
them, however feebly guarded it might have been at this time. To 
occupy it by force would have offended the Mnghals, and he would 
have lost their moral support and sympathy in his struggle with Tara 
Bai. On the other hand he showed an importunity to placate them, 
and therefore determined to pay a visit to the tomb of Aurangzeb at 
Khuldabad . 2 On his way there, he had to pass by a fortified village 
called Parad, twenty-five miles to the north-west of Doulatabad, whose 
headman opened fire on Shahu’s army. A skirmish took place, in which 
the headman was killed, and the fort was stormed. At the end of the 
affair the widow of the headman came with her son, and with many 
a word of regret sought the protection of the king. That was most 
graciously granted, and because this was Shah uks first victory in 
Mahara§tra, he commemorated the occasion by giving the name Fateh 
Singh to the boy and brought him up like a royal prince . 3 After his 
visit to Khuldabad heVeturned to Nagar, where he watched the course 
of affairs. By this time he felt conscious of his strength, and cautious 
as he was he did not like to throw away the advantages he had gained 
so far by anticipating Tara Bai and rashly attacking her. He 
determined not to cross the Bhima unless he was sure of his success in 
the contest. 

Shahu’s advent into Mahara^tra embittered the feelings of Tara 
Bai, and she determined to offer a stubborn resistance. Indeed she 
was bold in her assertion that Shahu could have no reasonable claim to 
the throne. Violent as she was of temper, she could, not have been 
sparing in her denunciations against Shahu ; but apart from that her 
convictions in the matter are clear from the following extract from a 

x j Marathi Riyasat by Sardasai, vol. i, p. 4. 

2 Khafi Khan, Elliot t vol. vii, p, 395. 

{Life of Shahu the Elder), pp. 15, 16. 
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letter that she wrote to S 0111 Naik, Desai of Setwad, on September 17, 
1707. •« The news has reached us that Rajashri Shahu Raja has been 

released by the Mughals. Let it beso. This kingdom had been won 
by the exertion of Shivaji the great, of sacred memory, but Rajashri 
Shambuji Raja lost it. Rajah Ram then ascended the throne, and he 
recovered the kingdom by his own prowess. He protected it and 
defeated the Mughals. The kingdom began to* prosper. Secondly 
Shivaji the great of sacred memory wanted to leave this kingdom 
to Rajah Ram. That being so, he (Shahu) has no claim to it. Those 
who have joined him or want to join him, we have ordered Rajashri 
Jai Singh, Jadhav Rao Senapati (Commander- in-Chie£), Mambir Rao 
Mohite, Sarlaskar, and others with an army to chastise. Rajashri 
Parshuram Pant Pratinidhi has also been sent.’* Thus Tara Lai 
unequivocally rejects the claim of Shahu to the throne on the ground 
firstly, that the kingdom of Shivaji had been lost by Sambhuji, and it 
was Rajah Ram who recovered it from the Mughals ; secondly, that 
Shivaji on his death bed had nominated Rajah Ram and not Shambhnji 
to succeed him. Further, as is well known, the brutal conduct of 
Shambuji towards Rajah Ram’s mother could neither be forgiven nor 
forgotten. Rightly therefore, Shivaji II, Rajah Ram’s son, and not 
Shahu, Shambhuji’s son, was the real heir to the throne. 

Convincing as these arguments might appear Tara Bai did 
not rest content with correspondence alone. She meant to enforce on 
her people, what she wrote to them in letters. With this motive she 
assembled all the highest officers of theistate, viz., Parshuram Pant 
Pratinidhi, Ramchandra Pant Amatya, Sankaraji Sachiv, Nilkanth 
Moreshwar Pradhan, i.e. Pcshwa, Dhanaji Jadhav Senapati, Khando 
Ballal Chitnis, and others, and urged them to take an oath on the 
boiled rice and milk to the effect that they must remain true to the 
cause of her son, and must combine to do away with Shahu- 2 The 
question whether Shahu was an impostor, or the true son of Shambhuji, 
does not arise at all. In any case she had told them, he had no right 
to the throne as against the son of Rajah Ram. The situation was 
indeed delicate for the Maratha nobles. Many took the oath, some 
wavered in indecision, and Dhanaji Jadhav and Khando Ballal protested 
strongly, that if Shahu were an impostor they would combine to do 
1 Mahratki Riyasat, vol. i, pp. 5-6. 

* «ft: w =Sf:— Li fed Shahu the Elder , pp. 13-14 ; Marathi Riyasat, vol. i, p.7. 
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a W ay with him, but if he were the real son of t Shaml.hu ji, they would 
not. This disagreement proved ultimately advantageous to Shahu, 
for each party in its eagerness to ascertain the truth about Shahu sent 
a trustworthy person to Shahu’ s camp, Tara Bai deputed Bapuji 
Bhonsle, Parsoji Bhonsie's brother/ and Dhanaji Jadhav, his revenue 
secretary Balaji Vishwanath. The former did not return, but the 
latter did, quite convinced that Shahu was no impostor, and persuaded 
Dhanaji to espouse his cause. The result was evident in the battle of 
Khed, a little later. 

Tara Bai’s cause was further weakened on account of the mutual 
ill-will amongst her own nobles which she could neither comprehend 
nor control. She placed undue confidence in Patsuram Pant Prati- 
nidhi, and this was resented by his personal enemy Raxmiehandra Pant 
Amatya. Parshuram Pant therefore always took care to frustrate the 
wise measures suggested by Ramchandra Pant, through his influence 
with Tara Bai. Tara Bai even took a strong prejudice against him. In 
sheer disgust therefore, Ramchandra Pant opened treasonable negotia- 
tion with Shahu, and Tara Bai apprised of this confined him in the 
fortress of Vasantagad. Extremely exasperated he vowed vengeance 
on Tara Bai and actively conspired with Dhanaji and other leading 
chiefs and urged them to go over to Shahu . 15 All these intrigues 
bore bitter fruits for Tara Bai. 

Thus she was undermining her strength by her own blind preju- 
dices, at a time when great balance of mind, and a spirit of conciliation 
were the most pressing needs. 

Shahu on the other hand showed great affection for the people and 
superior common sense and fortitude, in his dealings with all. As 
against these attractive qualities of Shahu, they could see nothing but 
the idiocy of Shivaji, and the vindictive and arrogant nature of his 
mother. Therefore the personality of Shahu was no less a decisive 
factor in his ultimate victory over Tara Bai, than the cumulative 
effect of the rest of the circumstances. 

Shahu was not disposed to hasten matters. But Tara Bai who 
noticed that delay would injure her interests, determined to take the 
offensive and Set her armies in motion after the Diwali. festival. 

1 spsrc {The Chronicle of ike Jtfwnsles oi Nagpur) , 

p. 20. 

a History of the Chiefs of Ichalkaranji (Mahrathi), p. 22. 
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About November 15, 1707, her Senapati Dhanaji Jadhav associated 
with- Parshuram Pant Pratinidhi, arrived near Chakan at the head of 
forty thousand troops. 1 A few marches forward the battle was 
joined with Shahu’s forces at the village of Khed. The Senapati, 
acting according to a pre-arranged plan remained indifferent, and the 
Pratinidhi fighting single-handed was badly beaten, lost from four to 
five thousand men, and fled 2 away a fugitive to Chakan, and thence 
to Satara. Since no authentic account of the battle is available, it is 
very doubtful whether such a large number of men were actually 
killed. But if the number of casualties is doubtful, there is no doubt 
about the result of the battle. 

Xt was an easy victory for Shahu, followed, by Dhanaji 1 s openly 
joining: his standards after the flight of the Pratinidhi. 

Khed shattered the hopes and undermined the position of Tara 
Bai. The rent that had been created in the ranks of her nobles could 
not be made up. Dhanaji’s desertion served as a signal for that of 
many others. Chief among them were Kando Ballal Chitnis 3 and 
Bahiro Pant Pingle the brother of Nilkanth Moreshwar Pingle, Tara 
Bai’s Peshwa. 4 Like his brother, Bahiro Pant was made the 
Peshwa by Shahu, and was thus amply rewarded for his desertion. 
Fortune seemed to smile on Shahu after the battle of Khed. 

From Khed Shahu went to Jejuri where he worshipped the gods, 
fed the Brahmans and distributed gifts in commemoration of his 
victory. 

Proceeding south-west he came to a halt at Shirwal, in whose 
neighbourhood stood the giant fortress of Rohida, then held by 
Shankaraji Narayan Sachiv. Shahu’s further progress was arrested, 
until he took the fortress from the Sachiv. Shahu therefore 
commanded him to surrender, and to join his standard. The Sachiv 
however shut himself up in a bitterness of feeling, for he was constantly 
haunted by the gloomy thoughts that he had taken the side of Tara 
Bai and had proved a traitor to the rightful heir Shahu, and in this 
agitated state of mind he swallowed diamond dust and put an end to his 


1 3TF: sy: Ltfe of Shahu the Elder s p. 16. 2 Ibid,, pp. 16 and 17. 

3 Ibid , p. 16. * Marathi Riyasat , vol. i, p. 11 ; Raj wade, vol. xv, Doc. 360. 
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life. 1 This incident, happening as it did, after Shahu’s victory at 
Khed, gave a complete turn to the condition of his affairs. 

Automatically all the fortresses under the Sachiv — Raj gad, Torna 
or Prachandagad, Rohida or Vichitragad, Purandhar and Sinhghad — 
surrendered to Shahu, and thus the whole country north of the Nira 
came under his possession. He was now the lord of Northern 
Maharastra, and a finishing touch to these acquisitions was given when 
Chandan Wandan opened its gates to him. Secure in the north 
Shahu now left Shirwal determined to take Satara. 

Satara was the seat of Tara Bai’s government, and at the time 
when Shahu marched upon it Tara Bai had left it under Parshuram 
Pant and had gone to Panhala. Considering the strength of the 
fortress there was no likelihood of its easy conquest. Shahu was 
clever enough to find that out ana before he tried force he tried 
diplomacy. He wrote to the Pratinidhi inducing him to surrender it 
without resistance, but since the latter would not yield he laid siege to 
it. Determined to take it in eight days Shahu threatened the comman- 
dant of the fort, Shaikh Mira, saying that he would blow off from the 
mouth of guns his wife and children, whom he had captured and 
brought from Wai in case he did not surrender the fortress. This 
struck terror into the heart of Shaikh Mira and he showed his 
readiness to do the bidding of Shahu. But since the Pratinidhi 
resisted the intrepid commandant threw him into prison and opened 
the gates to Shahu on Saturday 1, January J708, exactly on the 
eighrh day of Shahu’s resolution. Along with the fortress was secured 
the person of the Pratinidhi, the right hand man of Tara Bai. 

Thus at once Tara Bai lost her capital and her chief advisor in the 
struggle. The conquest of Satara forms another landmark in the 
history of Shahu. It bought to a happy close what had been begun at 
Kambkani and continued at Khed. But it meant more than this It 
indicated the revival of the Maratha kingdom under the grandson of 
the great Shivaji. All had come off so far as desired by Shahu only 
his coronation remained to be celebrated. 

Tara Bai retired beyond the Krishna leaving Shahu master „f 
the territory in the north. Shahu thoneht, her submission, now that 

1 Rajwade, vol. xv, Doc. 289, p. 299 ; ^lSqf=q} arox 
Peshwas, p. 3. 
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Satara had fallen, was only a question of time. And being a man of 
affectionate nature, he did not like to press his own aunt to extremity. 
He therefore let Tara Bai take her own time before she submitted, 
and he 'now made preparations for his coronation. January 12 was 
fixed by the royal astrologers as the auspicious day for the ceremony. 
It fell on Monday, the first day of the bright half of the sacred month 
ofMagh, ‘not’ Shahu properly anointed took the ‘ceremonious bath* 
in the holy waters, and at an appointed hour ascended the throne of his 
ancestors. Auspicious music, and the booming of the guns from the 
fort, proclaimed that Shahu had become the king of Maharastra. The 
ceremony came to a close amidst a blaze of jewels and glitter of gold. 

Next the king proceeded to make new appointments or confir- 
mations to the various offices in a formal way. He appointed Bahiro 
Pant Pingle as his Peshwa, Dhanaji Jadhav as his Senapati, Naro 
Shanker as his Sachiv, Ramachandra Pant Pundey as his Mantri, 
Mahadaji Gadadhar as his Sumanta, Amburao Hammante as his 
Amatya, Honaji Anant as Nyayadhish, and Mudgal Bhatt as his 
Pandit Rao. Further Haibat Rao Nimbalkar was created Sarlashkar 
and Khando Ballal, Chitnis to the king. Parshuram Pant Pratinidhi 
being still in prison, Gadadhar Prahlad, the son of Prahlad Niraji, was 
appointed to his office. In the hour of his glory Shahu did not forget 
those to whom he owed his success. Parsoji Bhonsle than whom 
nobody had a greater claim on Shahu’ s gratitude, was given the title 
of Sena-Sahib-Subha and along with it a sumptuous jagir to maintain 
his rank. Apart from this reward, Shahu always cherished a fondness 
for him and his house. 1 There were made other minor appoint- 
ments, which have no bearing upon our narrative. Thus was Shahu’s 
reign inaugurated in Maharastra. 

Shahu ruled for about forty-one years from January 12, 1708 to 
December 15, 1749. It is a period of far-reaching changes in the history 
of India and of Maharastra as well. History of India recorded the 
decline and fall of the Mughal Empire, the gradual rise of European 
nations, the invasions from beyond the passes, and the cumulative 
effect of all, the dissolution of the old order and rise of the new. In 
Maharastra also similar scenes are presented to our eyes. The early 
years of Shahu’s reign witnessed hopeless confusion in the Svarajya , 
out of which the Peshwas evolved order, and as the reign advanced 


Marathi Riyasat , vol. i, p. 13. 
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greater responsibilities were shelved on to their shoulders. Rising 
equal to the occasion they initiated new policies, and it is to their 
transcendental personal qualities that the Maratha Empire owed its 
inception. Great transformation was wrought in the M ah rath a 
territories, and by the time of Shahu’s death the path had been paved 
for one man’s power. That power was that of the Peshwas. Thus 
Shahu’s reign marks the twilight of confusion and construction, not 
only in Maharastra but in the whole of India, and from that point of 
view it is invested with exceeding interest for the student of history. 

The most difficult problem that confronted Sbahu after his 
coronation was how to deal with Tara Bai,— how to square his own 
interests with those of Tara Bai. She had been beaten in the 
contest, but not ciushed. If Shahu had resumed the campaign with 
the same vigour as he had begun it, she would have been brought to 
her knees in no time. 1 But Shahu had neither the energy nor incli- 
nation for it. He was by temperament incapable of stern action or 
sustained exertion. He was further persuaded by interested persons 
ike Khande Rao Dabhade to pursue a conciliatory policy towards his 
uncle's family. Accordingly Shahu seriously considered the question 
of ceding the whole country to the south the Waruna to Tara Bai’s 
son, and actually made overtures for a treaty with her to this effect on 
January 16, 1708. 2 If she had consented, the fatal civil war 
that convulsed Maharastra and gathered force as the years rolled by, 
would have ended here, instead of twenty-three years later in 1733. 
But that was not to be, and Tara Baj was implacable in her enmity 
against Shahu. 

Undaunted by her recent discomfitures she formed new plans for a 
fresh contest. She released Ramchandra Pant, whom she had im- 
prisoned m Vasantgad, and won him over again by an expression of 
deep regret for the past, and profession of friendship for the future. 3 
She secured the Sawant of Wadi, « and Kanhoji Angrcy on her side, 
besides the powerful Sardar Sidhoji Hindu Rao, Santaji Ghorepade’s 
first nephew. Then she put Rangna in a perfect condition to stand a 

long siege, and remained awaiting the development of affairs on 
Shahu’s side. 


a. 

3 

4 


Marathi Riyasat, vol. i, p. 14. * Raj wade, Doc. a82 n,». 410-11 

History of the Chiefs of Ichalkaranji (Mahrathi) , p. 22. 

Ra^wade, vol. viii, Doc, 62, pp. 83 and 84. 
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These preparations of Tara Bai forced the hands of Shahu, and he 
embarked on a campaign against her in February 1708. 3 From 
Satara he marched by slow stages to Panhala, and thence to 
Panchganga.^ On the way Basantgad and Pawangad fell v to his 
hands, and having thus established his outposts round Kolhapur he 
passed on to Rangna. Vishalgad surrendered on the way, and when 
Shahu arrived near Rangna or Prasiddhagad, Tara Bai shut its gates, 
called the S a want of Wall and Kanhoji An grey to her aid, and resolved 
to stand a long siege. Her plans were admirably laid. She would 
hold the fortress, wh : le her allies, the Sawant and Angrey would harass 
the besiegers. But the latter did not turn up, and of them the Sawant 
actually joined Shahu against her. 3 Ramehandra Pant, whom she 
had made her chief advisor now, soon discovered signs of weakness in 
the defence, and therefore advised her to escape from the fort with 
her son. In the early stages of the siege he managed to send the 
mother and son out of the fort, and himself remained to hold out as 
long as possible. When the siege had lasted three months, and the 
fort came to the verge of surrender Ramehandra Pant secretly 
persuaded Dhanaji Jadhav to prevail upon Shahu to raise the siege. 4 
Further he got Tara Bai to write to Dhanaji, Khando Ballal and 
even Parshuram Pant, inducing them to join her. In her letters dated 
May 23, 1708, she urges them 4 not to harbour any slight or suspicion ’ 
against her, to desert Shahu and to take her side. 5 Their persuasion 
was not entirely lost upon Dhanaji and his colleagues. Indeed they 
were averse to the idea of entirely crushing Tara Bai, for in that case 
Shahu. would be unduly powerful and they would not be able to serve 
their own interests at his cost. They could keep Shahu under their 
thumb so long as the civil war was going on. Hence Dhanaji pleaded 
strongly for raising the siege because the heavy monsoon rains had 
set in. The only dissentient voice was that of Parsoji Bhonsle. But 
Shahu yielded, and ordered the siege operations to be stopped. 
Placing Nilo Ballal, the brother of Khando Ballal Chitnis, in charge 
of the newly conquered territories he returned to Panhala by 
June 24, 1708. 6 

Thus ended the campaign of Rangna in partial success. It brought 

x Marathi Riyasat , vol. i, p. 35. 2 Raj wade, vol. ill. Doc. 64, p. 66. 

3 Ibid Doc. 67, p. 88, 4 Marathi Riyasat , vol. i, p. 16. 

* Raj wade, vol. vui, Docs. 64 to 66, pp. 86 and -87. 6 Marathi Riyasat , p. 16 . 
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fresh acquisitions, but Tara Bai was not crushed. That was due to 
the irresolution of Shahu. His leniency, that characterized all his 
dealings, readily responded to the pleadings of the interested chief- 
tains. Dhanaji and others were more interested in increasing their 
jagirs than in fighting the battles of Shahu. During the Rangna 
campaign, Dhanaji was taking a malicious delight in fomenting the 
family disputes between the Jagdales and the Fisnles. Hindu Rao 
Ghorpade, in pursuance of his family feuds, had taken side against 
Dhanaji. Balaji Viswanath, the mutaliq of the Amatya, Dattaji Sheodev, 
the mutaliq of the Sacliiv and Naro Ram Shenvi were busy in bringing 
about a compromise between the disputants. Parsoji was anxious to 
get a jagir sanctioned for his protege Ramaji Narain Kolhatpar. Such 
was the condition of Shahu ’s Camp, when Tara Bai made her escape 
from Rangna. Thns Shahu’s own character and the indi Terence of 
his chieftains were responsible for the fact that only a partial success 
was obtained in the Rangna campaign. 

When Shahu withdrew from Rangna he had thought of resuming 
the siege after the rains. But an after-thought led him to change his 
mind, and he showed great anxiety to occupy the Konkan and the 
Karnatic. While at Panhala he despatched dozen of letters to the 
Poligars of the Karnatic commanding them to recognize his authority. 
To reduce Tara Bai he applied to the Governor of Bombay, Sir 
Nicholas Waite, for a supply of ammunition, European soldiers and 
money, but the latter did not consent to it, 1 Further about the 
middle of the year 1708 died Dhanaji Jadhav and on November 4, 
that year his son Chandra Sen succeeded to the office, 2 Chandra 
Sen’s conduct was not above suspicion, and his mind wavered between 
Shahu and Tara Bai. On account of these reasons Shahu thought it 
wise to leave Tara Bai in entire possession of the whole country to 
the south of the Waruna, and accordingly withdrew his troops from 
those parts by the end of the year 1708. 3 

Tara Bai was not slow to take advantage of this changed attitude 
of Shahu. When Shahu left Panhala and retired to vSatara towards 
the end of 1708, she returned from Malwan and took possession of the 
fortress of Vishalgad. 4 Soon the country south of the Waruna 
passed into her hands, and following the advice of Ramehandra Pant 

1 Grant Duff, vol. i, p. 422. 2 Marathi Riyasat, vol. i, p. 20. 

3 * History of the Chiefs of Ichalkaranji (Mahr&thi), p. 23. 
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she desisted from transgressing the line of the Waruna and fixed her 
headquarters at Kolhapur. Next she turned to reckon with the 
Sawant of Wadi. He had betrayed her cause at a time when she was 
hard pressed by Shahu in the fortress of Rangna. Wadi is contiguous 
to Kolhapur, and she now deputed against him Ramchandra Pant, 
who operating in combination with the commandant of Vishalgad 
soon brought him to his knees, and extorted an agreeable treaty from 
him. Thus she established her power without injuring the interests 
of Shahu, who therefore did not like to molest her and let her have 
her own way. As a tangible proof of this intention, Shahu called 
back Parsoji Bhonsle, whom he had posted in the neighbourhood of 
Kolhapur to keep an eye on the movements of Tara Bai, about the 
beginning of 1709. It appeared as if amicable relations would now 
subsist between Shahu and Tara Bai. 

The parties would have lived in peace had it not been for the arrival 
of Bahadur Shah in the Deccan towards the end of the year 1708. In 
the battle of Jajau, towards the end of June 1707, Azam Shah had been 
defeated and killed. 1 His elder brother Manzam, the victor at Jajau, 
had ascended the throne with the style oi Bahadur Shah, early in july. 
Shahu had taken care to send his wakil or envoy, Raybhanji Bhonsle 
to the Court, and had paid his homage to the new Emperor. In return 
Bahdur Shah confirmed him in his position and elevated him to the 
Mansab of ten thousand. 2 Soon after his accession Bahdur Shah 
was called upon to conduct a campaign in Rajputana, and while still 
there, heard that Kambakhsh had assumed the signs of sovereignty. 3 
In answer to a kind letter, by which Bahdur Shah relinquished the two 
Subas of Bijapur and Golkonda, and remitted the tribute to be paid to 
the imperial treasury, but commanded ‘ that the coins shall be struck 
and the Khutba read in our name \ Kambakhsh wrote a provoking 
reply. 4 Therefore Bahdur Shah closed his Rajputana campaign in 
haste and marched into the Deccan. On liis way he summoned Shahu 
to his presence to render military service to him. s Shahu grateful 
for all the kind treatment that he had received in the imperial camp, 

x j Later Mug hats, vol. i, pp. 22-32. 

* Raj wade, vol. viii, Docv. s. 55 to 57 : the date of these documents are 
wrong. 

3 Later Mughal s , vol. i, pp. 45-48. 

* Khafi Khan, Elliot, vol. vii, p. 406. 

* Rajwade, vol. viii, Doc. 56, p. 78, 
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and eager to secure the favour of the new emperor, readily despatched 
an army under Nemaji Sindliia. Nemaji, writes Khali Khan, was 
‘ one of the most renowned of all the Na-Sardars (Mandha Sardars), 
s and one of the greatest leaders of the accursed armies oi the Dakhin. 
‘ His plundering raids had extended as far as the province of Malwad 1 
In spite of that, the accursed infidel rendered signal services to, the 
Emperor in his contest against Kambakhsh. Kambakhsn with a mere 
wreck of an army met the imperialists, who had been reinforced by the 
Marathas, near Haiderabad, and was defeated and taken prisoner 
covered with wounds. This battle was fought on January 13, 1709, and 
Kambakhsh expired the next day. 2 Taking advantage ot the emperor’s 
victory in which the Mar at has had acquit Lea themselves creditably 
Shahu sent his own wakii to the Emperor for the grant of the S aides h- 
mukhi and the Chautli of the six Subahs of the Dakhiu on condition of 
restoring prosperity to the ruined land.’ 3 Tile Kin purer had no hesi- 
tation to grant his prayer, and indeed the Royal Framan had been writ- 
ten and was ready to be despatched when the arrival of Tara Buds agent 
upset the whole plan of Shahu. Tara Bai through her agent disputed 
the right of Shahu to the Sardeshmukhi and Chautli of the Deccan, 
and pleaded for securing the Sardeshmukhi only lor hex son. Bier 
pleadings would have fallen on deaf years, had it not Leon for the 
support of the Khan-i-Khanoii, Minim Khan. Owing to a iceent dis- 
agreement between Zuihka Khan and Munim Khan over the control 
of the civil and revenue affairs of the Deccan, and the constant jealousy 
for predominance in the court, they now took opposite sides,— 
Zulfikar Khan supporting the cau»e of Shahu, and Munim Khan that 
of Tara Bai, and c a great contention arose upon the matter between 
the two ministers. ’ 4 Bahadur Shah could not decide either way. At 
last an interesting plan was put forward by Munim Khan. He sug- 
gested that Shahu and Tara Bai should light out their cause, and 
whoever emerged successful should have the Sardeshmukhi rights.® 
The emperor accepted the plan, and returned the envoys to their 
principals. Thus £ the orders about the Sardeshmukhi remained in- 
operative, 1 6 and the emperor left for the north crossing the Narmada 
on December 25, 1/09. 7 

x KLhafi Khan, Elliot , vol. vii, p. 403. % Later Mug/mts, voh i, 

3 Khafi-Khan, Elliot , vol. vii, p. 408. 4 ibid., p. 400. 

3 Marathi Riyasat, voh i, p. 24. w Khali Khan, Elliot , vol. vii, p. 409. 

7 Later Mug hats , vol. 1, p. 07. 
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This decision of the emperor again kindled the flames of the civil 
war between Shahu and Tara Bai. Bent upon establishing their 
claim, they now prepared to fight to a finish. The parties stooped 
to the meanest manoeuvres to outwit each other. They tried to corrupt 
each other’s officers, and to seize each other’s forts and outposts. 
They eagerly com ted the help of the avaricious chieftains, and made 
profuse promises for the grant of fresh lands and jagirs. Just as it 
emerged from the deadly effects of Aurangzeb’s war, the country 
succumbed to these domestic troubles. The people still persisted in 
their lawless habits, and the partizans oi Shahu and Tara Bai, cons- 
cious of their importance to their respective chiefs, found it most 
profitable to fish in troubled waters. Indeed the country was honey- 
combed with the unruly chieftains like Damaji 'JLhorat, Krishna Rao 
Khataokar, Udaji Chouhan and others, who lived on organized plunder 
and spread terror through the land. 1 In such circumstances law and 
order can never thrive, and in such circumstances did Balaji Vishwa- 
nath find the country when he was selected by bhahu to help him out 
of the situation, and to save the country from anarchy. All the 
reliable and experienced men, who could do this, were dead by now. 
Dhanaji died in 1708, and Parsoji Bhonsle a year later. Therefore 
Shahu was forced to choose balaji Vishwanath as his helper from 
amongst his other officers, and he more than amply justified the choice. 
Like ail great men he made his mark in these times ot difficulties, and 
rose to the most prominent position in the State. He restored order 
to Shahu’s kingdom. 

Amidst these troubles Shahu found some soiace in marrying two 
more wives, Sakwar bai and Saguna Bai. He must have been feel- 
ing dreadfully lonely, for he had left his family in the imperial court. 
It was again Balaji Vishwanath who, as shall be noticed later, restored 
his family to him. Therefore the first of the House of the Pesbwas, 
was the first and best servant of the House of the Bhonsle s. 

i Marathi Kiyasat , vol. l, p. 24 ; Raj wade, vol. iii, Doc. 343. 
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( Reader in Indian History, Madras University.) 

A little more than a year ago, on the invitation of the Syndicate of 
the Madras University I delivered the Sir S. Subrahmania Iyer 
lecture. I chose for the subject of that lecture the ‘ Stone Age in 
India ’ and gave an account of the life of the Indian people so far as 
it could be inferred from the relics of the Stone Age collected so far. 
Then I described that lecture as Lire first chapter of Indian History. 
My book on Life in Ancient India in the Age of the Mantras, 
published more than fifteen years ago, is the third chapter of the 
History of India. The lectures I am going to deliver now, 1 will 
constitute the second chapter of this entrancing story of the continuous 
evolution of Indian life from its start when man first appeared on this 
globe. The proper history of India is not the story of the rise and fall of 
royal dynasties, nor that of frequent invasions and constant wars, but 
that of the steady growth of the people in social, moral, and religious 
ideals, and their ceaseless attempts to realize them in actual life. 
Hence the work of the historian of India, as 1 understand it, is chiefly 
concerned with the construction of pictures of how the people, age by 
age, ate and drank, how they dressed and decorated themselves, how 
they lived and loved, how they sang and danced, and how they 
worshipped their gods and solved the mysteries of human existence. 

The Subject 

To the good old Vedic word ‘ Arya ’, European scholars have 
attached varying connotations. A hundred years ago comparative philo- 
logy was in its childhood and anthropology in an embryonic condition, 
and German Sanskritists invaded the realms of anthropology ami im- 
posed on it the theory that a highly civilized Aryan race, evolved in 
the central Asian Highlands, flowed down in various streams to India, 
Persia, Armenia, and the different countries of Europe, fertilized those 
countries and sowed the seeds of civilization far and wide. Soon this 
theory was modified by transferring the original centre of the Aryan 
race to Europe. The patriotism of French and of German scholars 
impelled them to rival with each other and to conclude • that the 
motherland of each of them alone could support the honour of being 
the first centre of Aryan culture. Others assigned this honour to 
Scandinavia, to Finland, to Russia. As seven cities claimed Homer 
dead, so several countries claimed to be the original land of the 
Aryans. Then the Italian Anthropologists came into the scene and 
proved that the Aryans who invaded Greece, Rome and other European 
countries were savages who remained in the Stone Age when their 
neighbours had reached the Eronze Age and that wherever they settled 

A course of lectures delivered at the University. 
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in old times they destroyed the pre-existing civilization, for instance, 
in Crete and Etruria. To-day anthropologists say that all the 
races of the world are more or less mixed and that there never was a 
distinctive, pure Aryan race. The benefit of the theory of a 
conquering, civilizing Aryan race is now reserved only for Ancient 
Indian History, text-books of which teach that the Vedic culture was 
developed outside India and was imported into that country, ready 
made, by conquering invaders. But a careful study of the Vedas, such 
as is found in my Life in Ancie7it India in the Age of the Mantras , 
reveals the fact that Vedic culture is so redolent of the Indian soil and 
of the Indian atmosphere that the idea of the non-Indian origin of that 
culture is absurd. So we have got to restore, to the word 4 Ary a \ its 
original meaning found in the Vedas. The Rishis of the yedas used 
the word 4 Ary a ’ without any racial implications, but only in the sense 
of a people who followed the fire-cult as opposed to the fireless-cult. 
In the Vedic times two cults prevailed in India : (1) that followed by 
the Ary as to whom Sanskrit was the sacred tongue, the language of 
the Gods, who made offerings to the Gods through Agni, because they 
believed Agni to be the mouth of the Gods, and (2) that followed by the 
Dasyus whom the Aryas described as anagni, the fireless. Thus Ary a 
was always in India a cult name, the name of a method of worship, 
whose main characteristic jwas the lighting of the sacred fire. There 
were two forms of the Arya fire cult— the Grihya and the Srauta , 
the cult of one fire and the cult of three fires, the Ekagni and Tret agni , 
the simple domestic fire-rites still performed in the houses chiefly of 
the Brahmanas and the gorgeous sacrifices, chiefly conducted by Rajas 
in ancient India up to the age of the Armageddon on the plains of 
Kurukshetra, and now almost extinct. The Arya rites, besides being 
characterized by the mediation of the Fire-God, also required the use 
of Sanskrit mantras, which were promulgated by the ancient seers 
called Rishis ; the Dasyu rites had no use for fire or for Sanskrit 
mantras or for a privileged class of expert priests. . 

When did the Arya rites rise ? It is impossible to determine when 
the concept of fire as the mouth of the Gods was worked out or when 
the cult of one-fire began. But it is possible to find out when the 
threeSre cult commenced. The Vedas and the Puranas assert that 
Pururavas first lighted the triple fire in Pratishthana (now Prayaga or 
Allahabad) ; and though many royal dynasties rose and fell during the 
Age of the Rishis, we learn from Pargiter s Studies of ike Traditional 
History of Ancient India that more than a hundred kings of one dynasty 
in particular reigned from the time of Pururavas down to the middle 
of the first millennium before the Christian era. Disregarding the 
Pauranika claim of incredibily long reigns for somcofthekmgsofthis 
dynasty and allowing a modest average of twenty-five years to each of 
them we reach the very probable conclusion that the three-fire cult 
and the promulgation by the Rishis of the associated Vedic mantras 
on a large scale began about 3000 b.c. Now from the Vedic mantras 
we learn that there was intimate commercial intercourse, though there 
were cult rivalries, between Southern and Northern India, from the 
wfnnhig of the age of the Rishis. South Indian articles like pearl, 
mother of pearl, scented woods, ele_phants, gold, the pea-fowl, etc., 
were used Tn th4 land of the Aryas (Aryavartta) ; a very careful study 
of these Vedic mantras also reveals that the languages of South and 
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North India began to influence each other, however faintly, from the 
beginning of the Vedic Age. An analysis of the information contained 
in these mantras also discovers the fact that the Arv as and the 
Dasvus, though violenflv opnosed to eaeh other in the cnlts they 
followed, had attained to absolutely the same level of general culture ; 
ex cent in the matter of religion and literature, they lived the same kind 
of life : thev ate the same food, wore the same kind of clothes, 
had the same amusements, the same customs, manners, etc., and 
followed the same methods of making love and war. 

Is there anv wav of constructing a picture of the life of any Indian 
people before the rise of the Ary a cult 5,000 years ago ? The Tamils 
were the most highly cultured of the people of India before the age 
of the Rishis and it is proposed here to investigate the culture which 
the ancient Tamils attained to in South India, before the gorgeous 
three-flre Arv a rites spread, and the associated Vedic literature was 
promulgated, in the valleys of the Sindhu and the Gahga. 


Three Ltnes of Evidence 

There are three lines of evidence which can be utilized for 
constructing a picture of the It r e of the .ancient Tamils before the 
rise of the Arva triple-fire cult in India, north of the Vindhvns. The 
first source of information regarding ancient South Indian life is the 
catalogue of prehistoric antiquities of South India, of artefacts, dis- 
covered by geologists and others, belonging to the Neolithic and 
early Iron Ages and deposited in the various museums of India. 
The study of these artefacts has to be supplemented by a careful 
examination of the sites whence these relics of ancient Indian man 
have been derived and which represent the settlements of Neolithic 
and early Iron Age men. t Besides a careful study of ancient settle- 
ments the investigator ought also to observe the sites of ancient 
graveyards and conduct excavations of Neolithic and early Iron Age 
graves in the Tamil country before he can xmderstand their implica- 
tions with regard 1o the lives led by the ancient Tamils. The second 
line of evidence is furnished by a sludv of the words which the Tamil 
language possessed before it came in any kind of contact with 
Sanskrit, the sacred language of the Aryas. Nouns and verbs 
constitute the trunk of a langnnge and the objects and actions which 
nouns and verbs refer to must have been possessed by or known to 
the speakers of a language before thev could use those essential 
parts of speech in their talk. If we could make tip a list of the nouns 
and verbs which, we are certain, belonged to the earliest stratum of 
the language of a people, we may infer from it what objects they 
handled or had observed, what actions they were able to perform, in 
other words, what was the nature of the life that they lived, what was 
the general culture they had attained to. This is the main object of 
this study. Our third line of evidence is the early literature of the 
Tamil people. The existing specimens of this literature no doubt 
belong to times later than what we are investigating. But we are 
certain that the even tenor of the life of the people in that ancient epoch 
was not disturbed by catastrophic changes ; therefore, as the life of 
the people mirrored in the early literature, which we now possess is, 
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but an unbroken continuation of that of the earlier epoch, the evidence 
of that literature can be used to confirm the conclusions reached by 
the use of the other two lines of evidence. It is proposed in this 
study to construct a picture of the culture of Tamils five thousand 
years ago by utilizing these sources of information. 


The Evening of the Lithic Epoch 

An account of the life of the South Indians of very ancient times 
derived from a study of the artefacts of the stone ages has been 
given by me in my Stone Age hi India . The life of the marauder, 
of the hunter and the worker in bamboo, of the cowherd and the 
shepherd, of the farmer and the weaver, and of the fisherman, the 
salt-scraper and the sailor, had all been evolved amongst them while 
yet in the New Stone Age, as is proved by the fact that they made 
polished stone tools necessary for the pursuits of the different means 
of livelihood associated with these forms of ancient culture. All these 
different pursuits existed at the same time, each in the region suited 
to it. 

The life of the people at the end of the lithic times may yet be 
found in the interior of the Tamil land. There still exist in the heart 
of the Tamil country hamlets and villages where the ubiquitous Telugu 
Komati is not found, where the ministrations of the all-pervasive 
Brahmana do not exist, and where even the Kabandha arm of British 
trade has not introduced kerosene oil and the safety match, called by 
the people mamienney ,* earth-oil and the fire-stick, tfkkuchchi , 2 where 
the whistle of the steam-engine and the toot of the motor horn has 
not yet been heard, and if you wipe off from the picture of the life of 
the people there the part played by iron tools, you can see with your 
eyes the slow placid life of the stone-age man exactly as it was in ten 
thousand b.c. Even in other parts of the country, which have partici- 
pated in the elevation of culture due to the later discovery of iron, 
to the spread of the Arya culture by the Brahmanas, and to the develop- 
ment of internal trade during the long ages when there were numerous 
shufflings of dynasties of Indian Rajas and of foreign trade after 
European ships pierced the extensive sea-wall of Bharatavarsha, the 
greater part of the life of the people is but the life of the stone-age 
man, exactly as it was when Indian man was in the lithic epoch of 
culture. 


The Dawn of the Iron Age 

About seven thousand years ago, began the Iron Age in India. I 
assign a greater antiquity to the Iron Age in India than most scholars 
are inclined to admit, because the Vedic culture which began at least five 
thousand years ago was a culture of an advanced iron age. Prior to 
it flourished the cultures revealed by the excavations at Adichchanallur 
in the Tinnevelly District and Mohenjo Daro and Harappa in the 
Indus valley. Moreover I shall presently prove that the Iron Age 
began when Tamil had not come in any kind’of contact with Sanskrit. 


1 to «ubr Q sear ever Q tsar uii . 
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the linguistic vehicle of Vedic culture. Hence two thousand years 
before Pururavas lighted the triple-fire at Pratishthana is not at all an 
exaggerated estimate of the length of the Pre-Vedic Iron Age in 
ancient India. 

In India the Stone Age quietly passed into the Iron Age. In other 
parts of the world, the Stone Age was followed by the Copper Age. 
in which people made their tools ( and ornaments') of copper and they 
discovered methods of hardening copper and made copper knives with 
edges as sharp as steel ones, an art which is now forgotten. The 
Copper Age was soon followed by the Bronze Age, in which they 
learnt to make an alloy of copper and tin, which was very much harder 
than copper. But in Sou*h India as in China, no brief Copper Age or 
long Bronze Age intervened between the Neolithic Age and that of 
Iron. c Professor Growland, F.R.S., the great metallurgist and the 
successful explorer, archreologically, of the Japanese Islands, has 
expressed the idea that the smelting of iron may have been hit upon 
by accident while experiments were being made. This luckv accident 
may well have happened in India, where the iron industry is one of 
great antiquity ffar greater indeed than in Europe, e.g., at Hallstat or 
He Tene") and iron ores occur so largely.’ 1 An examination of 
several Neolithic sites proves that the passage from the Lithic to the 
Iron Age was not catastrophic but that the two ages overlapped 
everywhere. Stone tools continued to be used long after Iron tools 
were made, more especially on ceremonial occasions, for the stone 
tool being the older one, was sacrosanct and alone possessed cere- 
monial purity, and hence stone tools occur along with iron ones in the 
graves of the early Iron Age. 

Mr. Vincent A. Smith, the historian of India, an expert numis- 
matist and not primarily an investigator of pre-historic antiquities and 
one totally ignorant of South Indian life or history and of early South 
Xndjan artefacts, assumes without a shadow of proof that iron was 
‘utilized in Northern India from at least 10 r 0 b.c.’, and that ‘in 
Southern India the discovery or introduction of iron may have 
occurred much later and quite independently.’ 2 Here are two gratui- 
tous assumptions. The Vedic culture which was developed in India 
at least before 3000 b.C., was an Iron Age culture. The iron (dyasZ) 
castles, mythological or actual, spoken of in the Vedic mantras and 
the distinct reference to lytlmamavas 3 black metal, are enough to prove 
this. So far as South Tndia is concerned, Foote, who has examined 
most South Indian pre-historic sites so far known, has concluded that 
the antiquity of the iron industry of India is far greater than in Europe ; 
and every one who has opened graves of the later Stone Age and the 
earlier Iron Age and studied the pottery associated with stone and 
iron tools and has also carefully examined settlements of those ancient 
times can easily satisfy himself that iron was discovered and worked 
in South India many millenniums before the beginnings of the 
Christian era. Soon after iron was discovered, South Indians learned 
to isolate from their ores gold, silver and copper and make ornaments 
and utensils of these metals. They also arrived at the general idea 
of metal as a material for household utensils in addition to stone and 

1 Foote, Prehistoric Antiquities, p. 25. 2 Oxford History of India, p. 4. 

3 Atharva Veda , xi. 3, 7. 
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wood previously used. They gave to metal the name of pon x the 
lustrous material, from pol 2 to shine. Gold was also called pon , the 
metal par excellence^ as well as tang am p t he superior metal, uya??ida 
pon* the superior (ever clean) metal. Iron was irumbup the dark 
metal, from ir , 6 dark (whence iravu , 7 ird* night, irul* iruHu , 1 ° 
irutchi x 1 darkness, tru?idai x2> charcoal). Probably humu xz was the 
earlier form of Telugu i?iumu . iron was also called tearumbon 9 x * 
meaning the black metal. Silver was velli xs the white metal, and 
copper §embu x 6 tne red metal. That these four metals were alone 
known to ancient Tamil India and that tin, lead, and zmc were not 
known is proved by the fact that the Tamil names of these latter have 
been borrowed from Sanskrit. Thus tin is tagaram x 7 lead is zyam XB 
(from Sanskrit szsam, through Prakrit), and Zinc is tut tarn 1 B ( whence 
the English word tutty , polishing powder) or ndgamP° Tm and lead 
are also respectively called velltyam 31 ,and kdriya?n, Z2 ‘ white and 
black zyamp 3 under the mistaken idea that they were black and white 
varieties ot the same metal. Brass, an alloy of copper and zinc, was 
also borrowed from Aryan India, its name pitialai being borrowed 
from the Northern dialects. Bronze, an alloy ot copper and tin, was 
not unknown in ancient Tamil India, tor a few bionze implements and 
ornaments have been discovered in early Iron Age graves ; one such, 
a tiny kuja 25 (with its mouth so small tnat the little finger could not 
be squeezed into it). I recovered from an ancient grave, associated 
with a bill-hook, whose peculiar shape, similar to that of the weapon 
of the village gods, betokened its great age ; and this vessel was made 
of an alloy of copper and tin, which, on chemical analysis, was found 
to be remarkably free from impurities. The Bronze Age in Europe 
extended over long centuries ; but there was no necessity in South India 
for a Bronze Age, because the people had discovered iron before bronze 
and iron is a much better material for tools than bronze. The gold- 
smiths of India have used bronze only for polishing hammers and 
for stamps and dies, because these have to be made of a material both 
hard and incapable of being covered with rust, which would deteriorate 
the faces of polishing-hammers and destroy the delicate lines of the 
designs incorporated in stamps, dies, and moulds. Otherwise iron 
alone was the material used for tools in South India throughout the 
ages. Bronze was called in ancient Tamil urctip B but the fact that 
more bronze was imported from Northern India than was made in 
Southern India, is proved by the use of the words kanjtyam , 27 kanji- 
yamp s from Sanskrit ka??isya?n 9 and tdra?np Q from Sanskrit tar a, 
radiant, shining, as well as the artificial compound words ve?'igalam y 3Q 
the white vessel, Malayalam vellddu 3X the white shell. Bronze was 
worked to some extent in South India, but ‘ the numerous bronze 
objects, many of which are of great beauty from the cemeteries of the 
South, do not belong to an age characterized by the sole use of that 
alloy . 532 

x Qurrear. a Qu/r«u. ^ ^sa^iuir ds $ Qu/r err, y JlD r ®/* 8 j§?jrjr. 

XO j$l C& C-(b) . XX x ’ 2 if-wn js ‘ 13 ^)0'G q x *<sqficQuir63r. xs Qeu&rsifl. X6 Q&ioL/. 

X7 jSXTio, XB /rtuio, x& & Zo & rjsth. ^ x G)eaeiref?tuih. 22 & rfi mtb. 2B FFtufh. 

-gg/r. 2 ®jn-G»p. 27 tula. 2 & &!r(g$®UJLa. 2 & @nrth. so Qeueaarjseoib. 31 Q«u<siir(?CF/r®, 

32 J. Coggin Brown, Cat. of Prehistoric Antiquities in the Indian Museum , p, 8. 

As Foote, too, remarks, ' as it fell out, however, the discovery of the alloy 
[bronze] was not made in India till after the art of iron-smelting had been acquired 
and iron weapons and tools had come largely in use/ Op. cit, t p. 25. 
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The Copper Age in North India 

There is some evidence that there was a copper age in some parts 
of Northern India, winch preceded the iron age there, implements 
composed of practically pare copper have been found at several sites 
m Northern India, chieliy in the Upper Ganges Valley. Besides, 
at Gungeriaii m the Balagnat .District of the Central Provinces has 
oeen found a Hoard, which ‘ according to Bit* John Evans ... is the 
most important discovery of instruments of copper yet teeorded in the 
old world. In 1670 no less than 424 hammer eu copper implements, 
made of practically pure metal, weighing collectively 620 pounds, and 
102 thin silver plates were discovered there. The copper implements 
are extremely varied m term, principally consisting of liai celts of, 
many different shapes. There are also many long crowbar-like instru- 
ments with an expanded lunette-shaped chisel edge at the lower end, 
which may be designated as 4 oar-celts The silver objects are all 
laminae about the thickness of ordinary paper, comprising two classes, 
viz., circular disks and ‘ bull's ’ Heads. Phe Gungena deposits although 
found south of the Narbada River, is clearly to be associated by reason 
of its contents with Northern India.’ 1 The Upper Ganges Valley was 
the home of tne Arya cult in ancient days. Hence copper became a 
holy metal in tnat cult ; copper knives were used m some sacramental 
acts, e.g., marking cattle’s ears,* hence copper vessels to Brahmanas 
even to-day possess ceremonial purity which bronze and iron vessels 
do not possess and are used tor holding consecrated water during 
ceremonial worship. Not so outside the Arya cult, where copper is 
not considered holier than iron, for it was not discovered earlier than 
the black metal in South Lndia. 

Ikon Age Antiquities 

Tools of various shapes have been recovered from the graves of 
this period. From one site on the Shevaroys in the Salem District 
Foote got ‘ a large axe, a very line bill-hook of large size with its 
handle m one piece, a sharp sword and two javelin heads made with 
tangs instead of sockets.’ 3 From another site were got 1 axe-heads, 
spear heads and fragments of blades of large knives or small swords! 
The iron axe-heads had a broad butt unlike a very good one (hound in 
another place, wiiieh had) a very taper butt end’ expanding into a 
rather leaf-shaped blade. The method of fastening the iron axe- 
heads to their helves would seem to have been that adopLed nowadays 
or certainly not very long ago, namely, oi inserting the butt-end of 
the axe-head into a cleft in a piece of hard wood with a couple of rings 
and a wedge to tighten tne hold of tne helve. The rings are placed 
on either side of the butt end, and the wedge is driven tightly through 
the ring spaces and prevents tne axe-head from slipping ; but the 
lower end also prevents the cleft in tne helve from extending down- 
wards.’ 4 The shapes of the bill-hooks and some other tools of the 

x J. Coggin Brown, op. ciL p, 10. 

2 Lohtta Svadhitiy Ath. Vcd. t vi. 141, 2. 

3 Foote, op. cit *, p. 62. 

* Ibid., p. 63.. Cf. the way in which the blades of spades, manveUh are 
furnished with handles now. 
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early Iron Age were exactly like those of the implements now in the 
hands of the village gods, as I found from a specimen obtained 
from a grave in the Pudukotta territory. While the shapes of tools 
used for secular purposes have changed with time on account of 
changes' of 'fashion or other causes, the gods have stuck to the oldest 
fashions of tools. 

Pre-historical iron tools have not been found in sufficiently large 
numbers considering the wide spread of iron manufacture in ancient 
India ; for iron objects of all kinds are with great ease ‘ utterly des- 
troyed and lost by oxidation when exposed to damp, yet, from the 
very durable character of the pottery the iron age people produced and 
the vast quantity of it they leit, it is evident that in a large number of 
cases they must have occupied the old neolithic settlements ; and the 
celts and ocher stone implements are now mixed up with the highly 
polished and brightly coloured sherds of the later-aged earthernware. 
JSxcept in a very few cases the dull-coloured and rough surfaced truly 
(or rather early) neolithic sherds occur but very sparingly \ x Indian 
iron age pottery was so good that Foote remarks that the people who 
could make such high class pottery . . . must have attained a consi- 
derable degree of civilization . 2 Foote discovered at Maski near 
Raichur, in the Hyderabad State, ‘ the right jamb of the door of a 
small hut-urn, the prototype of the hut urns now met with in various 
parts of tne country, some of which show remarkable resemblance to 
the same objects of WesLern classical antiquity, such as were found 
under the volcanic tufa near the Alban Hakes to the South of Rome. 
They were in some cases filled with the ashes of the dead after crema- 
tion, which were introduced by a little front door. The door was 
secured in place by meags of a rope passing through two rings at its 
sides and tied round it. The whole resembled in shape a cottage with 
vaulted roof 3 A The little door of another little hut-urn found by Foote 
* had no hinges but was kept closed by two rude bolts working through 
fLattish rings, on either side of the door, into a wider ring in the centre 
of it. . . . One in the British Museum ... is filled with the ashes 
of the dead, which were introduced by a little door. This door was 
secured by a cord passing through two rings at its sides and tied 
round the vase. The cover or roof is vaulted and apparently intended 
to represent the beams of a house or cottage. The exterior had been 
ornamented with a meander of white paint, traces of which remain. 
The ashes were placed inside a large, two-handled vase which protect- 
ed them from the superincumbent mass. They have no glaze upon 
their surface but a polish produced by friction/ 4 But these hut-urns 
probably belonged to a late age, when on account of the influence of 
the fire-cult, cremation had been adopted in the place of the more 
ancient custom of burial. 


1 Foote, op.cit. % p. 24. Ibtd p. 25. . , 

4 The true iron-age vessel (pottery) is distinguished by showing rich colours ana 
highly polished surfaces with, in some cases, elaborate and artistic mouldings. 
Foote, op. cit p. 25 ; but Indian artists even of the ancient days avoided painting 
human figures, such as were 1 admirably done by the Greek vase painters^ . {Iota., 
p. 34.) The early Indian had generally^ prejudice against portrait-painting or 

reproducing the figures of kings on coins. 

*3 Foote, op,cit.-> p. 35. Not only urns but temples also were shaped like 

huts. 

* Foote, op. cit., p, 35. 
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After describing- the specimens of pottery found on the left bank of 
the Cautery at the ferry at Lakshtnanapuram, six or seven miles above 
the Narsipur Sangani (in Mysore), Foote remarks, 1 the people that 
maae the hakslunanapuram settlement must have been very advanced 
to have used so varied a set of crockery.’ 1 On the French Rocks, not 
far from Mysore City, Foote found a chatty with the swastika emblem. 
In another place he found 4 a perforated disc made out of a piece of 
dark brown pottery which has been well ground round its periphery 
and has had a hole equally well-drilled through its centre/ 2 * Appar- 
ently it was a spindle whorl. East of the big tank at JSrinivasapur in 
the Koiar Taltnc, 1 several acres of ground are covered with much 
comminuted earthen Ware lying in a thin layer. '1 he prevailing colour 
of the sherds is red but entirely black occurs also and some specimens 
are brown and grey, but very lew of the latter arc met with. The 
vessels were polished, or smooth, or rough, and a great number of 
them richly decorated with impressed patterns of pinnate or bipinnate 
fronds combined with linear bands, raised or sunk. Others have fillets 
of dots or piiiets or trellis work painted on the sides. In hardly any 
case is a pattern produced in duplicate and there is also great variety 
in the shapes oi the lips of the different vessels as well as in their 
sizes. Trie fragments are referable to a considerable number of 
distinct forms as lotas, vessels with spouts, vessels with three or four 
legs, chattis , melou-sAiaped bowls, widc-moutlied bowls, vases, necks 
and teet of vases, lids and stoppers various in shape, also pottery 
discs for playing games and perforated discs of uncertain purpose. 
Half a dozen pieces of broken bangles of chunk shell occurred scatter- 
ed about in the layer of potsherds. 


Early Iron Age Graves 

At Adichchanallur, two miles west of Srivaikunfam ,in the Tinne- 
velly District there is ‘ an inexhaustible held ol arenauhog ical reseat ch 
of the most valuable description’. 4 '1 he burial site here extends over 
a hundred acres of land. It is a long piece of high ground on the 
south bank of the Tamraparpi. The site, like all sepulchral sites, is 
higher than the surrounding country and is rocky or waste land unsuited 
for cultivation. 4 About the centre of the ground some three feet of 
surface soil is composed of gravel, with decomposed quartz rock below. 
The rock has been hollowed out lor the urns, with a separate cavity 
for each of them. In this burial ground the objects were found both 
inside and outside large urns of a pyriform shape. The urns were at 
an average distance of about six feet apart and at from three to twelve 
feet or more below the surface. Some were found placed over other 
ones. An idea of the deposits which exist in the whole area may 
thus be obtained, as an acre probably holds over a thousand urns. 
This is the most extensive and important pre-histonc burial place as 


1 Foote, op . cit p, 72. 2 Ibid., p, 

4 All the quotations in this paragraph 

Prehistoric Antiquities of the place. 


73, 3 /bid,, p, 75. 

are from Rea's Catalogue oi the 
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yet known in Southern India. 5 In the graves have been found articles 
of gold, bronze and iron and pottery. Among them were diadems of 
gold of various sizes and oval shape. c Some have a strip extending 
beyond the -two extremities with a small hole for a wire or string at 
each end. ^ They are thin plates ornamented with triangular and linear 
dotted design. Of iron, many implements were found (Mr. Rea’s list 
of them numbers 3,940), alwavs placed point downwards, as if they had 
been thrust into the surrounding earth bv the attendant mourners. 
There are no implements or weapons in bronze, all articles in this 
metal being vessels of varied shape, personal ornaments such as rings, 
bangles and bracelets, or ornaments which have been attached to the 
bases and lids of vases, such as buffaloes with wide curved horns. 
The domestic animals represented in bronze are the buffalo, goat or 
sheep and cock ; and the wild animals are the tiger, antelope and 
elephant. There are also representations of living birds. There are 
sieves in bronze in the form of perforated cups fitted into email basins, 
the metal of these cuns being extremely thin, and the basins only a 
little thicker. The perforations in the cup are in the form of dots 
arranged in a variety of designs, chieflv concentric circles around the 
bottom, and concentric semi-ciroles sometimes interlving around the 
rim/ There is no evidence of cremation at the place ; this assures 
the great antiquity of the remains, for the custom of burning corpses 
spread in Southern India along with the Aryan cult from North 
India. 

In the Pudukottah territorv T have found rows of early iron age 
graves several miles long. The one near the village of Annavasal, 
ten miles from Pudukottah, is the most notable of these burial sites. 
The graves are of oblong shape, each oblong consisting of a double 
square, the side of the square being two cubits in length. It is lined 
throughout with well-polished stone slabs and the two compartments 
are separated by another similar slab forming a wall between the two. 
In one of the squares was probablv buried in an urn a chieftain or other 
ancient nobleman and in the other his wife. There is a circular hole 
in the middle of the slab separating the compartments, probablv to 
allow the ghosts of the buried persons to communicate with each other. 
In a niche in the recess in each compartment, a stone lamp was plaeed 
which was probablv lighted when the person was let into the grave. 
Inside the urns, as in the graves of the previous age, were placed the 
ornaments and implements of the dead person, and a tray full of food- 
stuff. The tools found in these graves are both of stone and iron, 
proving that the older stone tools continued to be used, more especially, 
for religious purposes. 

A new fashion of tombs called megalithic, because they were built 
of big blocks of stone, was introduced in the end of the neolithic or the 
beginning of the iron age. Modern anthropologists are of opinion 
that the fashion began in the Nile Valley and spread in the wake of an 
ancient Egyptian sun cult. This shows that there was much inter- 
course, cultural and commercial, between ancient India and Egypt. 

Mr, Longhurst gives the following description of a megalithic tomb 
he found in Gajjalakonda, in Kurnul District. c The tomb consists of a 
large rectangular chamber about 10 feet in length, 5J feet in width 
and 7 feet in depth with a small entrance passage on the south 
side, 4J feet in length, feet in width, and 3 feet high. The sides 
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and door of the tomb and entrance passage are walled in. and flagged 
with massive slabs of cut stone which are firmly imbedded in the ground 
in an upright position and help to carry the heavy slabs above forming 
the roof over the tomb . M 

The archaeologists’ spade has recently brought to light two early 
copper age settlements of the Sindhu Valley, of more than six 'thousand 
years ago, — those of Harappa and Mohenjo Paro. The chief difference 
between these and the South Indian iron age sites is that in these there 
are relics of houses built of brick. Brick was used in North India 
millenniums before it was used in South India, for here very hard wood 
fit for house-building was available in large quantities till about a 
thousand vears ago. The existence of these two seats of high civili- 
zation in the valley of Sindhu disproves conclusively the dream of 
Sanskrit scholars that Aryan immigrants with their wives and children 
and with their Lares and Penates, and a ready made civilization, 
manufactured outside India, quieflv occupied the Pan jab about 3000 
b.c. and, when these Aryan settlers appeared there, the original 
dwellers of the region vanished like the mist before the rising sun and 
let the foreign invaders people the Punjab with a pure Aryan race, 
possessing the Aryan nose and the Aryan cephalic index, as the current 
theory maintains. These finds also prove that, contrary to the opinion 
of Mr. J. Coggin Brown, in the neolithic as well as in the early metal 
age, there was a uniform degree of civilization attained throughout 
India. The advances to higher and higher civilization were as even as 
it was possible to be in a vast country like India. 

Thus the evidence accumulated bv the investigators of prehistoric 
antiquities of India proves that even before the spread of the Ary a 
fire-cuilt in Northern India, the people had reached a stage of culture 
indistinguishable from that which they occupy to-day except for the 
changes introduced by the cotton and metal m ann fat cures of Western 
Europe during the last hundred years. The rise of the Arva fire-cult 
did not alter the stage of culture reached by the people, for we find 
from the study of the^Vedie mantras that there was no * difference of 
culture between the Ary a and the Dasyu ; according to the Hymns 
composed for performing the Arya rites, the Dasyus lived in 4 cities I 2 
and under kings the names of many of whom are mentioned. They 
possessed 4 accumulated wealth 1 3 in the form of cows, horses and 
chariots 4, which though kept in ‘hundred-gated* cities 5 Indra 
seized and gave away to his worshippers, the Ary as. 6 The Dasyus were 
wealthy 7 and owned property * in the plains and on the hills.' H They 
were 4 adorned with their array of. gold and jejwels. * 9 They owned 
many castles, 10 The Dasyu demons and the Arya gods alike lived in 
gold, silver and iron castles. 11 Tndra overthrew for his worshipper, 
Divodasa, frequently mentioned in the hymns, a hundred stone 
castles 12 of the Dasyus. Agni worshipped by the Arya, gleaming in 


I Annual Report of the Archeological Dept., Southern Circle , Madras » for 1914-15, 

P. 40. 

2 R. V. i. 53. 8, i. 103. 3. 3 R. V. viii. 40. 8. * R. V. il. 15. 4. 

5 R. V. x. 99. 3 « R. V. t. 176. 4. * R. V. i. 33, 4, 
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front of him, tore and burnt the cities of the fireless Dasyus. Brhaspati 
broke the stone prisons in which they kept the cattle raided from the 
Ary as. 2 The Dasyus owned chariots and used them in war like the 
Arvas 3 and ,had the same weapons as the Aryas. The distinction 
indicated by 4 Arya 7 and 4 Dasyu 7 was purely a difference of cult and 
not of race or culture. 4 


Linguistic Evidence 

We now come to another fruitful source of information, the chief 
means of the study of the subject, i.e., 4 pure Tamil words 7 , those 
belonging to the earliest stratum of the Tamil language,^ those that 
were used by the Tamil people before they came in any kind of con- 
tact with the users of Sanskrit or with the cult associated with that 
language. The nouns and verbs belonging to this ancient stratum of 
the Tamil language indicate objects and actions with which the Tamil 
people were familiar in that ancient epoch. These 4 pure 7 Tamil 
words are called tanittamil molzgal , 5 words untouched by foreign 
influence ; they were used by the Tamils to serve the needs of the 
culture which they had evolved for themselves before they were 
influenced by any other people in the world. This method of inferring 
the culture of a people from a study of the words peculiar to them 
was worked by Schrader, a generation ago, in his Pre-Historic 
Antiquities of the Arvcni People ; but Schrader’s work suffered from 
three disabilities : (1) The baseless dream of a homogeneous Aryan 
race radiating in all directions from a central focus and carrying the 
torch of civilization to the countries of Western Asia and Europe, 
has dissolved in the light of Anthropological knowledge. (2) The 
people that carried the Indo-European dialects and imposed them 
in those countries have been proved to be a mixture of several tribes; 
moreover these dialects in their wanderings picked up so many words 
from other dialects that the words common to all the Indo-European 
dialects are few. (3) Even these few have undergone many phonetic 
changes ; the laws governing these changes are being worked out so 
very slowly that many equations of the early scholars^ e g., that of 
Greek Ourazios with Indian Varu?ia , have become discredited by later 
research. On account of these reasons several conclusions of 
Schrader have had to be given up by later scholars. But the method 
of investigation pursued by Schrader is sound and can very web be 
applied to Tamil. This language, as its speakers have always claimed 
to be, is indigenous to South India, and grew there undisturbed by 
foreign languages till it reached a high stage of literary development. 
The Tamil race has been a homogeneous one since the Stone Age. 
The hirst few foreign students of the Tamil language indulged m a 
wild speculation that the Tamil language and its ancient speakers 
entered India from Central Asia, simply because a few Brahui words 
were found to appear to be allied to Tamil. This is far too slender a 
basis for concluding that Tamil was originally a non-Indian language. 
Scholars of two generations ago were fond of wantonly dragging 
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imaginary ancient races on the map of the world, as easily as pawns 
are moved on a chess-board, without regard for physiographic diffi- 
culties . 1 Moreover, they were ignorant of the fact that the extensive 
and well-developed Stone Age culture of ancient South India, 
enshrined in the earliest stratum of Tamil, is ample proof that the 
Tamils inhabited South India from time immemorial. 

Method of Investigation 

It is the case with Tamil, as with most other languages, that there 
are two stages in the formation of words, an unconscious and a con- 
scious one. When the science of comparative philology was born, 
about a hundred years ago, it was imagined that at first men invented 
and spoke only roots and. later, some of the roots became worn out 
into prefixes and suffixes, prepositions and postpositions, and a 
German philologist had the hardihood to write Aesop’s Fables in an 
imaginary Indo-Germanic root-language, a kind of ghostly Ursprache , 
which never existed. The science of linguistics has got over this crude 
supposition. All students of language now" recognize that it is as 
absurd to think that primitive man met in a solemn dumb conclave 
and invented a series of roots, as it is to assume with Rousseau, 
that the savage started gregarious life with a * social contract’. 
The process of language-formation and language-growth is mostly un- 
conscious ; and if a number of words of allied meaning are also 
etymologically allied, if primitive man used the same stem for express- 
ing ideas which were fundamentally identical, the process was more or 
less unconscious. Thus in Tamil, Tar is the common element of a 
series of words : varapp?(* meaning limit, border, wall, dike or ridge 
round a ploughed field to retain water ; varambu dam, way, limit, rule ; 
vari , 4 line, row; varrfai, s order, regularity, row ; varichchal, ° dart, 
surgeon’s probe, varivadivcluttu , 7 written-letter, eluiiuA letter, the 
ultimate unit of language, being conceived, as existing in two forms, 
the spoken form and the written form , 9 varhari 1 ° (£a?j?i7rvifta?i)1 1 
Asparagus racemosus, a linear-leaved shrub, vantdetj 1 2 stroking, thrum- 
ming a stringed (musical) instrument, varaij* measure, limit, shore, 
ridge, hill, the straight bamboo, write, draw, varaivu , t4 measure, limit, 
bound, separation. The implication of these facts is not that the 


*As Mr. G. Elliot Smith has remarked {vide Nature January 1, 1927, p. 21) ‘in 
ethnology emotion still counts for more than reason. The dominating principle 
is still to force the evidence into conformity with certain catch-phrases from which 
a long lme of philosophers have been striving to rescue the study of mankind and 
make a real science of it. ’ 

a eumiL{. 5 wiflhw* m. a ***»<*» . 7 mtUf ft f*u 

®In this connection may be remembered PavanamlPs definition ; 

C tatrySiTpjSS /» fk irtr mv tnirmftnw # j*) r r * cw /r «0 O a 1(1#$ /y . 

eljittu, } the sound, formed by a group of atoms, which is the first cause of words- 
Nannm , 58. Eluttu has two manifest forms, the spoken and the written. 

The word varai , «<»i r. appears in Telugu as vr&yi , by a process of oscillation 
or accent from the first syllable to the second syllable', of the consequent degenera- 
tion of the vowel of the first syllable, and the return of the accent to the new first 
s vJ. f rhjs oscillation explains the formation from Tamil aratr oi ran, v&n4fi, 
va#u t trom 1 amil mar am of mrdnu , and hundreds of other similar formations. 
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South Indian man, when he was still dumb, arrived at the highly 
abstract concept of a limit marked by a straight line by a mysterious 
mental process unassisted by language, whereas modern man with his 
highly developed intelligence cannot engage himself in abstract 
thought without the help of words, that the primitive Tamil then 
invented tne root var to express this concept, and later, formed the 
above words by ringing changes on the root. Language formation 
and linguistic growth and change are semiconscious or rather uncon- 
scious mental processes like the song ot the lark or the gambol of the 
kid. It was when a people first came in intimate contact with a language 
other than their own and compared the two and noticed differences in 
the structure of words, of phrases and of sentences between the two 
languages, that they began to study their own language and the science 
of grammar was born. After such a contact with a foreign language, 
languages enter on a conscious stage of growth. Thus the words of 
a language belong to two stages of the growth of that language. 
(1) An early unconscious stage of word-invention, during the period 
when the language has not yet come into contact with a foreign 
language. Nouns belonging to this stage are called in Tamil grammar 
idukuYippeyar , 3 * symbol-names, names given to things as a mere mark, 
a symbol, for some reason not known. These w r ords are the oldest 
words of any language. (2; A later conscious stage of word-making. 
Words belonging to this stage are compounds consciously invented by 
combining idukuri words of one's language into new combinations ; 
thus, when the Tamils wanted a word for c brick which was used as 
a material for house-building only in a very late stage of South Indian 
history, that after contact with Sanskrit, they invented two compound 
words, (a) sudumau, 2 burnt clay (£) sengal y 3 red stone. Of these, 
the first word did not appeal to the Tamil people and died an early 
death ; the second has stuck on to the language. Similarly in our 
own days, we have invented compounds like zruppuppadai the rail* 
road, mimdram, 5 * electricity, etc. Such names are named by Tamil 
grammarians as kdt anappeyar* casual names, because the reason vhy 
the names were given to the objects is evident. 7 These two classes of 
names, idukuYippeyar and kdranappeyar are called in Sanskrit Rildhi 
and Yoga , original and derived. Or the speakers of a language 
when they borrow a thing from a foreign people, may borrow also its 
foreign name and may partially or totally remould it in accoi dance 
with the phonetic framework of the mother-tongue. Thus the Tamils 
of an earlier epoch borrowed the Sanskrit word i$htika, brick, and 
turned into i§htigai , 3 or iftigai , 9 Often they absorbed the foreign 
word as it was, e.g., dnavamilam^ 0 £a$kfi, xl etc. The former are 
called by Sanskritists, tadbkava , and the latter tatsama. We, too, now* 
adays, get both tadbkava and tatsama words from English. Thus we 
speak of 1 ts * 2 and also tea , of maistri and master , etc. 


1 ptS^Juiuir, drblus&iar . euxdo. * tj lj £ i u troop. 5 u$ «jr«r riria. G &irte&sr£iQuaJi-. 

7 Some Tamil grammarians make a further distinction between kdranappeyar 

and kdrana idukurtppeyar ; but this distinction does not affect the argument devel- 

oped here and so* need not be noticed. Others would regard verbs turned into 

names as kdranappeyar , e.g. kal } stone, from verb kal , to dig, etc., but this refine- 

ment, too, will* not affect our argument, for the root is an idukuri . 

9 **.«»*• ^'QtaaorwuHMta. 
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Of these two kinds of words, idukurippeyar and kdranappeyar, the 
first alone will serve the purpose of this enquiry. They alone come 
down from the far off ages when the Tamil language was born, when 
objects and actions were named unconsciously or semiconsciously. 

Other words will not serve our purpose. Modern Tamil vocabulary 
includes words borrowed from English, French, Dutch, Portuguese, 
Persian, Arabic, Sanskrit and Prakrit. Of the loan-woids from Sans- 
krit, some have been borrowed wantonly, i.e., when there are many 
Tamil words to express the ideas ; this was partly due to Brahmarias 
whose familiarity with Sanskrit made them import such words in their 
Tamil speech and writing. This extensive borrowing was also due to 
the necessities of rhyme and assonance, a great characteristic oi Tamil 
poetry. Loan-words began to enter Tamil not before 1000 me. and 
cannot be of any use in investigating the life of the Tamils before they 
came into contact with other nationalities, except that words not wan- 
tonly borrowed may be used as negative evidence to show what the 
Tamils were not acquainted with before such borrowing. But the date 
of these borrowings cannot be fixed. So even this negative evidence 
is noL of muen use. Similarly what are called kdratiappeyar , woids 
deliberately invented to name things and express ideas tor which there 
were no idukurippeyar , cannot also serve our purpose, tor such casual 
names can be invented at any stage of a language and cannot be 
proved to have existed or to have not existed at any particular period 
of time. 

Hence id,ukuri names alone will be used in this enquiry. Such 
words in Tamii are practically root-words, without the wrappings 
of prefixes, augments, suffixes, etc., which disguise the root in Sans- 
krit words and make Sanskrit etymology so difficult and in some 
cases unconvincing. As these idukuri words are naked root-words 
they belong to the earliest stage of Tamii, the stage when the language 
was unconsciously forged by the stone-age man. Examples of such 
words are man , 1 pul* u?z , 3 p&,* ti , 5 nir , e min , 7 van , 3 &R ka, to etc. 
The stage of the invention of such simple root-words cannot occur 
more than once in the history of a language. First because it is a stage 
ot unconscious development of a language ; secondly, ii roots could be 
invented at any stage of a language, there would be no necessity for 
loan-words and consciously invented compounds at all. When men 
after progressing beyond the earliest stage of a language found 
or made new things which required names, the native power of invent- 
ing roots having become exhausted, they semi-conseiously extended the 
meanings of old words by the processes of metaphor and me tone my. 
Examples of words which belong to this stage are, viafai , 1 * shield, 
from marai, to hide, pan, 12 metal from poLJ 3 to shine, sembu, 1 4 a pot 
from iembu , copper, itself from ie , 15 red. This may be treated as 
a second semi-conscious stage of the development oi a language. 
These words are practically idukuri words, and will be utilized in this 
enquiry. A language becomes fully conscious only when it comes in 
contact with foreign languages ; then it finds its soul, as it were, 
and becomes conscious of its structure ; then alone it forges compound 
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causal names like parima , 1 horse, the fast-going animal, vaigalvaru - 
mi>i* tne morning scar, words wmch will not serve tne purpose of 
tins investigation. 

One more preliminary question nas to be dealt with. With regard 
to most words now belonging to Tamil, the separation of pure Tamil 
words tram those borrowed troai Sanskrit is very easy. But most 
Sanskrit scholars assume that every Tamil word which looks like a 
Sanscrit one must have been borrowed trom Sanskrit by the Tamils. 
When the speakers ot two different languages come in touch with 
each other, the probabilities are that each language will borrow words 
trom the other. Thus the names ot articles produced only m South 
India, such as pearls, pepper, cardamoms, must certainly have been 
borrowed by Sanskrit from Tamil. Hence Sanskrit mancha, mukta, 
da, are derived from .Tamil minyaP or milagu*- muttu , 3 eiam ; 6 there 
are other Sanskrit words borrowed trom Tamil wantonly which Sans- 
krit scholars wrongly claim to belong to Sanskrit, e.g., ?nram , mluam, 
evidently derived trom Tamil mr t 7 min, s tor we cannot imagine that 
the Tamils were drinking water and eating fish tor ages without 
names tor these objects and deterred naming them till Sanskrit spea- 
kers presented them with names for them. Many such words can be 
rescued for Tamil from tne hands of Sanskrit scholars, but in this 
enquiry for the purpose of disarming criticism, words which might be 
legitimately claimed to be Tamil, though they look like corxesponding 
Sanskrit words, have not been much pressed into service. 

Even alter giving the benefit ot the doubt to Sanskrit, it will 
be found that there is in Tamil a stukmgly large variety of names for 
objects and actions. The wealth oi synonyms for names ol familiar 
objects will be found to be enormous as this investigation progresses, 
it looks as if when man began to invent words, he was in a ss.ate 
of childhood and as a child revels in the use of toys and is never tired 
of playing with them, primitive man used the power of inventing 
words as his great toy and invented a number of names for the same 
thing. Hove of certain objects familiar to them may perhaps 
have been another motive for this multiplication of idukufi synonyms : 
but whatever it was, it is of use in this our enquiry into the conditions 
of life of the ancient Tamils. 


Evidence: of Literature 

The third source of information for this study is early Tamil 
literature. The age to which this literature belongs has been the 
occasion for much dispute. The controversy has centred round a 
statement made at first by the commentator on Iraiyanaragappoiul 9 
and repeated by later commentators. It is to the effect that there 
were three epochs of ancient Tamil Literature, each marked by the 
existence of a C>angamY° academy of its own, presided over, each by 
the members of a particular dynasty ot Pafujya kings, whose capitals 
were respectively Madurai , swallowed long ago by the sea, Kabada - 
pur am * 1 and North Madurai, i.e., tne present city of tnat name. 


$t£eor. 3 uSl if) tu 5 G P&& & aeuu>. 7 &r. s (Sbb 
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This tradition says that the first jSafigam lived for 4,440 years, the 
second, tor 3,700 years, and the third ior 1,850 years. Much impor- 
tance cannot be assigned to these precise figures, because early South 
Indian history does not reveal the existence of any particular era for 
the calculation of the passage of time in years from the year one of 
that era. Even eras established outside the Tamil country, like the 
Salivahana era, were adopted in South India not more than six 
hundred years ago. Dated lists of early Tamil kings do not, and 
cannot, on account of the want of an era, exist. The kings of these 
three dynasties are said to have been respectively 89, 59 and 49 ; this 
would give these Papdyas lengths ot reign which no student of history 
can accept. The average length of the reigns of kings of dynasties 
which have lasted long, can range between twenty and thirty, 
but cannot mount up to fifty or sixty. Hence the alleged durations of 
the Sahgams are impossibly long and are also incapable of being 
checked by means of other sources of information, and useless as 
evidence of age. Moreover the commentator on ImlyanaLragapporul 
who is our first informant about the three Sahgams is said to 
be Nakkirar. 1 But the commentaries themselves name a series 
of ten scholars, beginning from Nakkirar, each the pupil of his prede- 
cessor. The last of them, Musiriyasiriyar Nllagaudanar, 3 must 
therefore be the author of the commentaries as we now have 
them, though they may be claimed to possess a few sentences coming 
down from Nakkirar’s time. Moreover these commentaries embody a 
poem of 329 stanzas, whose hero is a Bandy a king, Parangusan 
SadayanMaran Arikesari, 3 who flourished about a.d. 75u. Tims the 
earliest record about the chronology of the Sang a ms is found in a 
book composed in the latter half of the eighth century and cannot have 
much evidential value, specially as there was a total absence of 
contemporary chronological records before that age. Let us turn 
now to the internal evidence of early Tamil poems. One of these 
decidedly claims to belong to pre-Christian times. This is an ode 
of twenty-four irregular alines 4 sung by Muranjtyur M ud i n ag ar ay ar , 5 
a poet of the first Sang am of ^tradition, in honour of Seraman 
Perunjorru Udiyan Serai Adan, 6 a Sera king, and attributing to him 
the honour of feeding the armies of both sides in the Bharata 
battle. Almost all modern enquirers agree that the middle of the first 
millennium b.c. was the epoch of the great war between the Kauravas 
and the Papdavas. There is no reason, except prejudice, to discredit 
the chronological claim of this ode. Hence wc may conclude that 
from the beginning of the second millennium B.c., if not earlier, the 
kings of the three early Tamil royal houses, the Sera, the Sola and the 
Paijdya, as well as several petty chiefs of South India, patronized 
minstrels called Papar, 7 who, with the Yajf 8 on their shoulders, 
wandered from court to court and sang beautiful odes on the adven- 
tures of kings and nobles in love and war, or, as they called it, on 
A gam* and PuvamN Many of these odes are now lost, because they 
were preserved only in the archives of human memory ; but a great 
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number of them were collected in later times into an 4 hologies called 
A v-afi&nuYu, 1 Piifan&nufu , 2 Narrinai 3 Ku fun dog a ?, 4 etc. These 
poems, though their vocabulary shows a very slight admixture of 
Sanskrit and Prakrit words, due to the intercourse of South India with 
North India ever since the beginning of the Vedic Age, notwith- 
standing the rivalries between the fire cult of the latter with the 
fireless cults of the former, are yet entirely free from the influence of 
Sanskrit literature in the subject matter of poetry and in literary 
form. These poems undoubtedly reflect the conditions of life peculiar 
to the ages when they were composed. Unlike the artificial epics of 
post-Christian Sanskrit literature, these early Tamil poems, which it is 
now usual to call sangachchevyuP are a mirror of the ages when the poets 
lived. Catastrophic changes occur in the life of a nation only when 
there is a violent contact with foreign people of a different stage of 
culture. As no such event occurred in South India, it is certain 
that the life-conditions reflected in these old poems are at least 
partial echoes of those of the previous far off ages which we arc now 
discussing. But at the same time it must be remembered that the 
evidence of this literature should be pressed into service very 
cautiously, when we are sure that the customs and manners referred 
to therein are not later developments but evidently come down from 
early times. 

Besides these anthologies there exists the wonderful grammar called 
Talk a p p iyam , 0 one book of which, called Pondadigara?n , 7 is the gram- 
mar of ancient Tamil poetry. This book belongs to the period when 
Arya influence had fully penetrated South India ; it was composed 
by" TfnadhUmdgni , a Brahmana of the Kappiya (Kavya) clan, a branch 
of the Bhargava Gotra, members of which began to migrate into 
South India under the leadership of Parasurama when he retired from 
North India after his quarrels with the sons of Arjuna KarttavTrya 
(about 2500 b c.). Tolkappiyar studied pre-existing grammars written 
bv several previous Tamil Pulavctv 8 (scholars), and then composed^ the 
Tolkappiyam. But wherever possible he tries to impose the Arya 
canon law on the Tamils and to equate Tamil customs, social and 
literary, to Arya ones ; yet his attempts to mix up Arya and Tamil 
culture is not much of a success, for the two cultures, one based on 
the fire cult and the other on the fireless cult, one, the product of a 
religious aristocracy and the other, of a social democracy, could blend 

as little as oil and water. , , . . 

Hence it is easy to separate the Tamil culture embodied m ancient 
Tamil poetry and iti the PoruMdigaram from the well-known Arya 
culture of the Arya law-books first imported into Tamil country by the 
early Brahmapa settlers. From these several sources of information 
it is possible to construct a picture of the life which the Tamil people 
led from the later Stone Epoch onwards in the ages that may be called 
Pre- Aryan, of the life that they led and the culture they had evolved 
independently of any other people, till the large incursions of the 
Jainas, the Buddhas and the Brail manas in the first millennium 
before Christ caused the final blending of the Arya culture and the 
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Tamil culture and the present, mingled culture of South India 
started on its glorious evolution. 

Combining these two sources of information, the pure Tamil 
idukuri woids coming down from the early ages and the evidence of 
early Tamil literature, it is proposed to make further rents in the veil 
which time has woven round the life led by the Tamils five thousand 
years ago. 


Social Organization 

The ancient Tamil people noted that the surface of the habitable 
portions of the earth could be divided into five natural regions, 
which they called Pd/at 1 or sandy desert land, Kurin jip mountainous 
country, Mullaip forest tracts, Marudavi J the lower river valley, fit 
for agricultural operations, and Nevdalp the littoral region. 
They noticed that in each region was evolved a different kind of 
human culture. In Pdlai grew the nomad stage, in Kurinji , the hunter 
stage, in Mnllai the pastoral stage, in Mar it dam the agricultural stage, 
and in NeydaJ the fishing and sailing stage, of human development. 
Not only were these different stages of human culture evolved in these 
different regions, but each stage continued to exist in its own region, 
after other stages grew in theirs. The men of these regions were 
respectively called MaravayJ Kuravar 7 Avar* Ulavarp and Parana- 
var, 1Q The recognition of the different kinds of life led by these five 
different classes of men is a wonderful anticipation, made several 
millenniums ago, of the verv modern science ot Anthropogeography. 
This science is the rival of Ethnology. The latter claims to be able 
to divide men into races with varying perm an ant physical and mental 
characteristics, flowing from microscopical bodies called chromosomes 
which pass from parent to offspring. Notwithstanding heroic efforts 
for a hundred years to calculate the cephalic index and the co-efficient 
of racial likeness, ethnologists have not been able to hit on any 
characteristic, unchangeable mark of race. Anthropogeography , on 
the other hand, holds that what are called racial characteristics arc the 
result of the action of the environment within which a people grow, 
which is called the area of characterization of a race. It: is remarkable 
the Tamils reached this idea in remote ages and defined the live 
natural regions, and classified races as five, each of whom followed 
professions suited to the region inhabited by them. Besides this 
horizontal classification, there was a vertical classification of the 
people of phv one region into Mannar* 1 kings, ValJaL 1 2 petty chiefs, 
noblemen, Veflnlar, 13 owners of fields, Vanigaip* merchants, all of 
whom were called Uvarndor 1,5 or Mslor s 1 8 the higher classes, and \Iinai- 
valarj 7 and AdiyarJ 8 rhe working classes and personal servants . 19 This 
second classification is solelv based on the standing of people in socie- 
ty, and is one that has evolved everywhere in the world. On these two 
classifications, the Brahmanas who carried the Arya cult into Southern 
India in the first millennium before the Christian era, imposed a third 

lurk *cnmr&<b. s Qmiu&&>. & u>pmit. v^pmfr. 

10 utr 11 totfircor*. x z w <.V «r At . 

a *« fS8SS xs ^iuirreC A mr. *«<?toCevj/rrf*. X7 kar w r . 

^Tolkappiyam, Poruladigdram , i . 21-32. 
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°? e * J s °cio-religious division of the people into four" Varnas. This 
division arose on account of the necessities of the Vedic fire-cult. 
This cult evolved into a vast system of rites which were celebrated 
during 1 long periods of time, the Sattra Yagas occupying twelve to a 
hundred years, and required the growth of the Brahmana Varna, 
consisting of men who from childhood memorized the immense 
literature of the Vedas and subsidiary works, the Siuti and the Smrti, 
and were trained in the correct performances of the complicated Arya 
rites and, being experts in the religio-mag ical ceremonies, acquired a 
high standing in society. Then there were the Kings of several 
grades, ChakravarttI, Maharaja, Raja, who with their blood-relatives 
formed the Kshattriya Varna, and whose function it was to protect the 
people and the fire-rite from being oppressed by enemies. For the spe- 
cial benefit of i the Kshattriyas, the more gorgeous fire-rites, such as 
Rajasuya, Abisheka, Vajapeya, Asvamedha, etc., were evolved. The 
bulk of the people were the Vaisyas (from vis , people) devoted to the 
ordinary pursuits of man — agriculture, trade and the tending of cattle. 
The Vaisyas had the privilege of paying for and deriving the benefits 
accruing from the minor yagas which the Brahmanas performed on 
their behalf. The last Varna included the serving classes, called 
Sudras. This fourfold classification is neither regional nor racial, 
neither social nor professional but one correlated entirely to the fire- 
rite. When the Brahmanas settled in Southern India and the ancient 
Tamil Rajas desiring to secure the benefit of the Yagas, accorded to 
the fire -priests a supreme position in society, the Brahmanas naturally 
tried to introduce their socio-religious organization into Tamil society. 
But a religious oligarchy and a social democracy could not very well 
mix with each other. Hence the Brahmanas did not succeed in 
arranging the people of Southern India as members of the four 
varnas as they did in North India. The Rajas who actually 
ruled in the provinces of peninsular India were given the privileges of 
Kshattriyas with regard to the fire-rites — that of paying for them and 
deriving the invisible ( adrshta or apttrvd) effects of the Yajha and 
were even admitted to the Bharadvaja Gotra ; but the scheme of four 
varnas necessary to a people, every detail of whose daily life, from 
urination to cremation, was influenced by the fire-rite, could not well 
spread among the Tamils, whose life for many millenniums previously 
was mainly secular and based on social democracy and among whom 
the Arya fire-rite, as it had lost its vitality before the Brahmanas 
migrated to Southern India, did not spread. It only led to the 
confusion of caste and the prevalence of social jealousies that have 
characterized the life of South India for a thousand five-hundred years; 
for, we learn from the Tsvaram ,* of Tirunavukkarasu Nayanar , 2 that 
there was in his day, as there ’is to-day, a consciousness of rivalry, 
if not jealousy, between the Brahmins and the non-Brahmins or, as 
they were then called, A Ay an , 3 and Tamila?? A • The cause of this was 

1 Q&eurnrih. z @1 <7? & tr ey & & r m ^^ftaj^r, 

*&u8y3fAr. ^ftiueir tsvian—irtu 0t£(pG&r ^e^ri—rtu, 

Tirumaraikkadu Tiruttandagam , 5 . 

Q& fc jgttiGysrCS) ^rfiaj&ar* ft oj ir^sor . 

Tiruvdvadudurai T'iruitandag am, 30 . 

^ftujp i$-<zs>&iLi(r£sr*a£Gr. 

Tirnkkadcmtbandurcd Tirukkurundogai , 3 . 
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as follows: The Brahmanas obtained In India north of the Vindhyas, 
i.e., Aryavartta, a premier position in society on account of their 
being 1 the hereditary depository of secular and religious lore, and of 
being expert in priestly duties and in wielding the words of power 
(mantras) which almost coerced the gods to grant gifts to those who 
solicited them. But the Kshattryas who were quite as learned as the 
Brahmanas and besides, had the prestige of the royal varna, and the 
Vaigyas, who were rich burghers and wielded much political influence, 
acted as a check on the expansion of the privileges of the Brahmanas. 
In South India, however, the Brahmanas added to the Intellectual 
qualifications they already possessed — scholarship in Tamil literature 
and ability to compose Tamil poetry . 3 Moreover, there was no true 
Kshttriya or Vaisya Varna in South India. Though according to the 
Bhagavad Gftd 2 agticulture, tending cattle and commerce were the 
legitimate occupations of the VaiSyas, the Brahmanas did not extend 
the Vaisya status to the Tamils that pursued these avocations in the 
Mullai and Marudavi regions and did not admit them to the benefits 
of the fire-rite, even of the domestic variety, which was open to the 
three higher varnas. On the contrary they invented for them pseudo- 
fire-rites, usually called Puranoktam ceremonies, as opposed to 
Vedoktam rites. An example of this is the addition of circum- 
ambulating the fire, TivalanjeydalJ to the ancient marriage ritual 
of the Tamils, to make It look like the genuine Arya wedding-rite. 
At the same time the worship of Siva and Vishnu in temples, which 
was evolved from pre-vedic forms of worship and is described In the 
Again. as, whose vital characteristic is Bhakti, and not Jhana such as 
the Vedanta Sutras teach, spread in the Tamil land, because Bhakti 
which neglects the Varna classification 'appealed to the democratic 
instincts which got the upper hand after the decay of the fire-rite. 
Hence the Arya classification of four varnas never really spread 
in South India and Tolkappiyar who laboured hard to equate 
the several classes of Tamil society to the varnas of the Aryas 
carefully avoids the use of the word sfidra as referring to any section 
of the Tamils. This brief sketch of the history of Arya ideals in South 
India explains to a large extent the prevalence of the conflict of caste 
in the present time. 

The Fivb Classes : Their Modes op* Life and 
Religious Practices 

In my Stone Age in India has been given a very brief account of 
the life of the five classes of people in the five regions. A more 
extensive account will be given here. In the Pfllai lived the KaUar 4 
and the Mafavar , s nomad tribes of adventurous warriors ; as the soil of 
the region where they dwelt was infertile and totally unproductive, 
they lived by preying upon the wealth accumulated by the dwellers of 
other regions. They sacrificed animals and, at times, men too, to the 
dreaded local god or goddess ; these deities have been, in compara- 
tively recent times, idealized and turned into aspects or subordinates 

__ 1 As illustrations Kapilar, Paranar, and the Saint-child Tfrujnana Sana ban da 
Nayanar may be mentioned. 

* Bhagavad GitQ^ Chapter xviii. 44* 3 
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of the world-mother, Kali x or of her husband, £iva?iP Many of their 
sacrificial stones, called in early times Kandali , 2 3 have become the 
objects of worship in shrines which have grown around them. They 
also planted stones in memory of the heroism of their dead heroes 
exhibited in wars or on other occai ons, and worshipped the stones . 4 

The clubs with which Stone Age men dealt death to their human 
and animal foes and the bill-hooks with which the later Iron Age men 
cut up those animals, as well as images of tools cut on stones are still 
in many shrines the only physical representatives of the gods they 
worshipped and can to-day be seen not only in Palai land but also in 
all other parts of the country. In later days there were migrations of 
men and cults from region to region ; the various tribes coalesced 
with each other by marriage and other causes ; hence the practices of 
Palai are now observable in the four other regions too. 

Ancient worship was inseparably associated with ritual dance. The 
dance which constituted the worship of Korfavai , the goddess of 
victory, is elaborately described in canto xii of Silappadigaram , called 
Vsttuvavarz. 3 This description contains the later, much developed 
ritual, but from it one or two ancient factors of the ritual dance can be 
extracted : 4 * The priestess who uttered the oracles of KorravaiP 

called Salini , 7 was born in the family of Mafavar , who bear in 
their arms a bow. In the high street in the middle of the village which 
was surrounded by a hedge of thorns and where the hunters ate their 
food jointly, she danced, being possessed by the goddess, the hair of 
her body standing on end. She lifted up her arms, and her feet kept 
time so well that the men wondered at the sight \ 8 And she uttered 


2 is? sjrr, 

suSi. This word literally means pillar, being a derivative of ***», post, 
and csyyP, straw and therefore probably meant a pillar to which the sacrificial victim 
was bound with ropes of straw. In later times when nobler conceptions of the 
deity were reached was explained as the supreme substance, the Being above 

all elements of matter. 

■*They were called Puram 263 refers to the worship of the memo- 

rial stone of a man who stayed a hill- torrent like a dam. Numerous odes cele- 
brate the memorial stones of warriors who died in battle. Puram 2 64 says that 
the stone was decorated with garlands of red flowers and peacock feathers and the 
hero's name was engraved thereon. 

lar&sucgtS'gi QjgrQfi Qatb^di jssemrauoHQiu ff 
L—eoafimuSlp lSg\ J? QuaJff Qurfi# 

jj?) asf) m lL i earGr gsv gyi to. 

Agam 67 says that besides the above a board with a spear fixed on it was 
placed near and his other implements were also planted near the memorial. 

p yrga/awL. lapaur 
Quiui&ib lSQ QtaQfgshu ujfsfrQjBrgiih 
i%& 5 ) (&£-uptu dlpmagiil 3 sv 

(? eug^neor jp ue uooar C? pjplQfl . 

Excavations at Mohenjo Daro and Harappa reveal that writing was known in 
India five thousand years ago ; hence it is not surprising to learn that the names 
and deeds of heroes were incised on stone in early days. 

VQ&irppe&ej. y * ir eJl afl , 

8 & IP la <&} c 8 p pi—&m 

Lifpsasu ijgpjpp Qpy3!&(&jairuj& r a/reSletsB 

QjStutu QpjbjpL QuuuthtauSir 
cto QcuQfi C? p siresreur e&iuOu 

eSKSlQpew GcaeS) QiuaSlearffaL.il. Qe&rg&i 
etQ^ff t*m-p& fiif-Quiur# firy-* 

Ernes 6-11. 
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warning’s about the disasters that would overtake the villages tor not 
having paid their clues to the goddess. In the mountainous country, 
called KufrStji lived the Kuravar , famous in later literature as the 
heroes of romantic love at first sight; they led the semi-nomad life 
of the hunter ; they hunted with the bow and the arrow and fought 
wild animals with the VcL 1 They cut up and skinned the animals they 
hunted and wore the un tanned hide as their dress. They were also 
brave warriors. 

Their women in the earliest days were clad in nothing but the 
atmosphere around or in hides or in Maravnri , a tree- Hay, or in leaf- 
garments, called in Tamil, talai-udai. :i Hence arose the custom of 
presenting a garment made of leaves and dowers to the bride as a 
symbol of marriage, as in Malabar to-day presenting aMuixlu , 4 short 
piece of cloth, to the bride is still the chief incident of the wedding- 
rite . 5 

These women wove baskets and made many other articles with the 
strips of the bamboo, occupations still followed by Kuravar through- 
out Southern India. Their favourite god was Mnrugan>" the God of 
the Hills, who has throughout the ages remained essentially a god 
enshrined on hill-tops, notwithstanding later affiliations with post- 
Vedic mythology. As Lord of the Hills, the abode of serpents, he 
reveals himself even to-day to his devotees in the form of a serpent. 
The hill country being at all times the home of romantic love at first 
sight, he was, and continues to be to-day, the boy-lover, the 


wSr(S>, 

s The following are a few of the references to the practice of the presentation of 
a leaf-garment, taiai uiiai in the early literature. 

Cj Q u<vf nil afar (b) <v, &er u y,$ JS 
<5K_tou®9 jb QpQf> Wat/# tyrwravcijr m < fo («> mj , 

Pur an i* 1 U>. 

The lap from which Is dangling the leaf -garment made of the whole blossom 
of the water-lily which grows in deep springs of sweet water with its sepals open. 

e&fbifiuj j£ir(*u> & jo/Qmitfr wtrt&u 
evfl&rruj tairajk jswoyjtur iiVw(#«w 

gjftcaflQ cu Qu<$mer& it lamum u W U ir Qfi jp £ 

Ja r)«5r<g) etotus g# tutor . 4 
taduetfO u(£ n~ib Lj&imrru$wrQ‘*u. 

16 . 248 * 

May it be blessed ! the little, white water-lily, when 1 was young, served for a 
leaf-garment ; now, when my excellent husband is cloud, the hour of meals is 
changed, it provides me with my food during the melancholy mornings. 

fiijwfim/r i~~ 

^wsrCfrW iU'M*uiuir 
OpGlCnJarr turning g# rr(h)Cidil p 

Co ° ar © fi ® t —* ^**-<6 *#>£ 10 . Na.rri.nai. 359. 

rhe hill-chief gave me a leaf-garment ; if I wear it, 1 am afraid 1 cannot satis- 
factorily answer the questions my mother will ask mo about it ; if I return it to him 
I am afraid it will cause him pain. 

a'lrr/b 

p<m y» iLmtsafi ta&iu&tcfr tn&Vlif. JdurH 11 do j£C(i. 

The hill-women who wear a leaf-garment at their waist. 

The wearers of this garment can still be seen in the hill-regions. 
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the ever-y outhful. When in later ages asceticism came to be a much 
respected way of life, and ascetics resorted to hills for peaceful medi- 
tation, he also became the ascetic god. Coming down from ages 
when man had not yet invented clothes, he is in many of his manifes- 
tations a’ naked god. Worship of the gods was in ancient days 
inseparably associated with ritual dancing, as is still the case with 
primitive people all over the world ; and the ancient worship of 
Murugan was the dance called VeriyadaP or Velanadalp performed 
by his priest, who, like his god, was called, Yelanp for both of them 
carried the weapon of the hill region, the Vel> a spear, which in the 
stone age had a stone spear head and, on the discovery of iron, had a 
head made of that metal . 4 

The worship of Murugan included the offering of cooked rice and 
meat for the removal of ills caused by that god. ‘ O ! ’ old velan, intoxi- 
cated with the spirit of Murugan ! control the anger and help us. I 
beg one favour of you. If you offer along with many-coloured boiled 
rice the meat of a red sheep specially killed for the purpose, after 
marking her forehead (with its blood), will the god of the hill high as 
the sky who wears a garland eat the bali (and be pleased) ? 

In later times when religion in India developed noble concepts, attain- 
ed giddy heights of supreme devotion and breathed the soul-satisfying 
atmosphere of philosophical insight, highly advanced associations 


% Q an p tu tru. «w. 

Qfl(£&tutr aniSjfr Qp^i&Jiruj Qonenm 
&}csermi Qevrriaujta §i) eB ear of jg eynstou-Giueor 
u eoQw p tneso z_Q bj it® 

& jpitcp Qs rresrpeu eoor jp @ edr «B 
<so/®BW£rfi)3OT- Gs/rQjsJs) lutruSi eaareaShu 
<s8 etkrG I— mil tarrta?gti& Sdeaibu 
Q(g 5 «oBri — tr r««v»G P Gpsaorgp/C coir uaBGdj. 


Kurundogai 362. 

* This is a brief description of Veriyadctl is from Maduraikkanji . 11. 611-617. 


'gjqsm&tsi- Coaueoeer Qp(gQ& it® au3s rgg) 
iu/fl&Sn- qz.cw- svfttu ®j s pttesQ mtr 
jBira-menirJs! esi—tmBear 

& iri£>(3} Q w®Q enLL QuosoBg H-iIilS^sot u^£L- 
toeor jpiG p> rr £$ ifie&rp (&?tr&o en GonflQ prgg 
(tpe&rujtn u/tlL.® totrtl-®ib offeaojr® 

Qmu jpQ&jjp! xthufe u Q&jr$Q&rr&rLj idojej ©. 


The terrible Velan proclaimed the might of Murugan and danced around the 
people : the sweet-sounding musical instruments sounded m unison; they wore 
th e Kami flower —Lazvsonia spinosa— which blossoms in the rainy season, 

and fixing in their hearts the image of the Vel (<?•"*■) the lord, who shines with 
the beautiful Kadambu dower— Eugenia racemosa— embraced one another 

and caught hold of one another’s hands and danced the Kurava% (®™«) dance 
on the open fields ; all through the village they hymned his greatness, they sang 
songs in his honour, they danced many dances and the blending of these sounds 
caused confusion. 

The Velan proclaiming the might of Murugan refers to an ancient ceremony. 
When a man is in distress he consults the priest of Murugan, who throws about 
the seeds of the Kalangu or Kalarkodt Gutlandma bonduce, 

and from the lay of the seeds on a plate reads the occult cause of the man s 
trouble and prescribes the worship of Murugan as a remedy. This ceremony is 
technically called Kalangu, 
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were woven round this and other gods of very ancient times, but 
yet numerous relics of South Indian religious life of ten thousand 
years ago are inextricably bound up with the worship ol these gods 
to-day and these indicate the simple, ancient: concepts and beliefs and 
customs of the Tamils of those far off days. 

In the wooded tracts called Mullai , lived the Idaiyar , the men of the 
middle region, that lies between the uplands and the plains below. 
They were also called Ayar and KotidrJ literally cowboys. They 
led a merry pastoral life tending cattle and playing on the flute, 
kulaly made of the i bamboo, or of the stem of the water-lily, 
oriof the cassia fruit or of the creeper jasmine. Besides playing 
on the flute, they spent their ample leisure in love-making in the 
forests which afforded ample cover for their amatory proceed- 
ings. The god of the mullai region was nuiyotiF the dark-hued 
wonder-working katppan. 3 Their old women sprinkled the paddy 
from a nalz, 4 tubular corn-measure, along with sweet-smelling 
mullai flowers so that the bees swarmed round and sounded like 
the ydl and then .bowed to their god . 5 Accompanied by children 
and relatives the crows ate the white balls of cooked rice along with 
fried karunai , c tuber which has dark eyes offered to the God . 7 

The worship of may on was also associated with innumerable 
religious dances, which can be observed to-day in cowherd villages 
when the annual festival in honour of this deity is celebrated. 
These dances were called kudam* or mayonadaLA In Vedic times, 
Kr$hna, the Sanskrit form of the name Kawjan, was a god or as 
the Rig-veda called him a demon, opposed to Indra. In the Pampas,* 
too, there are evidences of an ancient Kr§h&acult opposed to the Indra- 
cult of the early Rishis . 10 In still later times Kappan became Kr$h$a 
Paramatma, the fullest human manifestation (Avat&ra) ol jls vara to the 
Indian people and has everywhere extinguished the worship of Indra. 
The legends regarding the boyhood life of Kr$hpa have certainly come 
down from the ancient pastoral stage of human evolution, though not 
then localized in the forest of Brindavanam. The bulk of cowherds to-day 
act out many of these legends and keep up the ancient pastoral dances 
of Kr§hna worship, but are absolutely untouched by the grand philo- 
sophical ideas which have gathered round the personality of Kr$hpa. 
I therefore hold that that the ancient god of the pastoral tribes evolved 
into Kr$hfta and not that Kr$hna of the Bhagavad Gita deteriorated 
into a pastoral god in recent times. 

The current theory about Kr§hpa-worship is that the historical 
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person of that name, whose boyhood was spent in the pastoral country 
round Brindavanam and who, later, as the king of Dvaraka, played a 
great part in^ the war of the Mahabharata, was deified and after his 
death, the Krishna cult spread throughout India. In opposition to this 
theory I hold that the cult of Krshna, the boy-cowherd, comes down 
from the early pastoral stage of Indian life ; it is impossible to believe 
that the later worship of Krishna, associated with the study of his 
Bhagavad-Gltn , than which no grander philosophic work has been 
published to the world, spread to only one caste of South India — the 
cowherd caste — and became a cult of primitive ritual song and dance. 
It is much more reasonable to conclude that the primitive song and 
dance and merry-making which is the Krshpa-worship of the cowherds 
is directly descended from the rites of very ancient pastoral times. 
The name Kannan is supposed to be derived from Prakrit Katiha, itself 
a degenerate form of Krshna. This kind of etymology is opposed to 
the fundamental principles of linguistic science, for it makes the 
absurd assumption that the literary dialect of a language precedes the 
common spoken dialect, whereas the spoken dialect must have existed 
for thousands of years before the literary dialect was developed. 

To proceed from Mullai to Marudam ; in the lowermost reaches 
of the rivers lived the farmers, of whom there were two classes, 
(1) the Velldtarl the controllers of the flood, who irrigated their fields 
when the rivers were in flood, and raised the rice-crop on damp 
rice-fields with the extraordinary patience and industry which only the 
Indian peasant is capable of ; (2) the Karalar* controllers of the rain, 
who looked up to the sky for watering their fields, who stored the rain 
water in tanks and ponds and dug wells and lifted the water by means 
of water-lifts of different kinds, ervam 3 kabilai , 4 pil&, s ida , 6 and raised 
the millets, the pulses and other legumes, which along with the rice of 
the river valleys and the milk and the milk products (tyre and butter- 
milk and ghi, tayzr, 7 m&r, 8 and ney 9 ) of the Mullai region, form, even 
according to the latest scientific teaching, a perfect food for man 
containing the muscle-building, heat-generating, and vitamine requi- 
sites of a perfect dietary. The Vell&lar lived in the Marudam region, 
the river-valleys and just outside it lived the Kdralar. Beyond these 
regions where foodstuffs were raised, existed the black cotton-soil 
developed from the detritus of trap-rock charged with decaying 
vegetation, and fit for retaining moisture for a long time, and hence 
suited for the growth of cotton. Here cotton was raised and cotton 
cloth was woven ; Indian people of the Stone Age possessed an 
abundance of cotton cloth, as weaving implements of. stone testify, 
when the rest of the world was either sparsely clad in hides, or woven 
linen or wool, or revelled in primitive nakedness. Hundreds of finds 
of Neolithic tools required for these industries of the lower river 
valleys testify to their great development in these regions. These 
industries of the plains required the subsidiary one of woodwork. 
The people lived in wood-built houses ; their granaries were made of 
wood ; they used wooden carts, not different in build from the creaking 
ones now used for transport and numerous household utensils made of 
woodflike tubs, mortars, pestles, etc.; and all the tools now used by the 
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village carpenter, but made of stone, as well as tools for stone-work, 
have been picked np from neolithic settlements. The chief god of the 
low country was the cloud-compelling lord of the atmosphere, who, as 
Indra, became also the chief recipient of the offerings made in the 
Vedic fire-sacrifices throughout North India; but in South India 
Indiran was the god only of the ploughland. Besides he was 
worshipped by the people with the fireless rites detested by the 
Ary as. Here c he was the God residing in the land where, with toddy 
and garlands as offerings, the straight-horned and hanging eared goat 
is led to him ’A In Aryan India Indra was but the most prominent 
of the many gods worshipped by Brahman a priests, for their own 
benefit and the benefit of others, by means of fire-rites in sacrificial 
halls specially built for the purpose, Rajas and Vaisyas having but the 
privilege of paving for the rites without officiating at them ; but in 
South India Indiran was the sole god of the Mamda?>i region and his 
worship was conducted without fire-rites and in it participated men 
of all castes and occupations, even men of the lower classes who would 
not be admitted even for menial service in Yajnasalas and women of 
all ranks. Indra worship in South India was accompanied by merry- 
making and love-making of all kinds. Moreover the festival of 
Indiran was specially associated with lovers’ quarrels and reconcilia- 
tions, ftdaD and kfidaP and with special varieties of dancing. The 
modern Pongal feast is a relic of the harvest-festival associated with 
Indiran, as the name bogi paiidig™* Indiran-feast shows, 5 bogi being 
a name of Indiran. 

So great is the prejudice in favour of the North Indian origin of 
everything connected with religion that to claim the Indiran of Mam - 
dam as a Tamil God independent of the Indra of the Aryas is sure to 
raise as violent a burst of opposition as Tndra’s own burst of the 
thunder-cloud. To support the claim here made T offer the following 
considerations : (1) The people of the marudam regions of South 
India must have had an atmospheric god from about the end of the 
old Stone Age when they learnt to till the ground and sow seeds 
for raising foodstuffs, for their existence depended on such a god 
manifesting himself in the hot weather and striking the clouds with his 
thunderbolt so as to pour the life-giving rain on their thirsty fields. (2) 
To deny them an Indiran of their own would be to say that they had 
from time inmemorial another god of the same functions till about 
2,000 years ago, when they borrowed the name of the chief God of the 
Ary a fire-rite, and that, after that fire-rite had almost become extin- 
guished in Aryavartta and after Indra had been superseded in 
popular estimation by Siva, Vishnu, and Amha. One is tempted 
to vary the joke about the author of the Iliad , that it was not com- 
posed by Homer but by another poet of the same name, and say that 
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the Stone Age Tamils did not worship Indlran but another God of the 
same name and the same functions. The theory becomes more absurd 
if, with European scholars, it is held that Indr a the God par excellence 
of the monsoon area was at first the God of the non-monsoon tracts 
outside India, that he was then taken into Northern India by Aryan 
emigrants and lastly, after a few thousand years, stay there, he leisurely 
migrated to the martcdam region of Tamil India, where he was being 
worshipped by the people for many thousand years, previously by 
some name unknown, which name was suddenly extirpated without 
a trace by the newly imported name. (3) The South Indian Indiran - 
cult was in every one of its details and practices utterly different 
from the Vedic Indra-cult as pointed out above. (4) If South 
India borrowed Xndiran from the Aryas, there is no reason why 
he should have his jurisdiction suddenly contracted and why 
he should be confined to the marudam region and should not have ex- 
tended to all regions as it did in India north of the Vindhyas. 
On the contrary when the Arya concepts spread in South India 
along with the migration of Brahmanas to the south of the Vindhyas, 
the functions of the Aryan Indra were added on to the Indiran of 
the Tamils, who was thenceafter called Vendan , 1 King of the Gods. 
It is more reasonable to consider that the Indiran of the ma?-udam 
became also the King of the Gods after the contact of the Tamils with 
the Aryas than that the extent of his empire was diminished by 
his invasion of South India. (5) If South India borrowed Indiran 
from North India, there is no conceivable reason w T hy the ploughmen 
alone should borrow the God and not the people of other regions, 
such as neydal and mulled . (6) The South Indian worship of Indiran 

was not conducted by an expert caste as in North India. It is 
inconceivable that as soon as the Brahmanas brought the Indra-cult to 
South India, they resigned their priestly functions with regard to this 
deity and his worship became a popular institution in which all castes, 
and both sexes could take part. The Brahmana-rites and the old 
Tamil rites have not become mixed up though Brahmanas have 
wielded supreme religious power in South India for 2,000 years, and 
though the two have co-existed for 2,000 years. Is it not then absurd 
to hold that at one moment in the past Indra-rites of north India 
became inextricably blended with Tamil rites. (7) The worship in 
each of the five regions consisted primarily in ritual dancing, peculiar 
to each region. This was accompanied by the singing of tunes, pa&, 
special to each tract. There was also a special form of yal for each 
natural region on which the tunes of that regions were played. In 
such worship all people, whatever their status, took part, whereas in 
northern India, even during the performance of royal yajnas , such as 
Rajasuyam , Kings could not enter the yajna sdla except on one solitary 
occasion when they were temporarily invested with the rank of a 
Brahmana and allowed to make one ahuti, offering, in the fire nearest 
to the gate of the sacrificial hall. How the worship in which the 
Brahmana oligarchy alone could officiate could suddenly become a 
democratic institution it is impossible to conceive. (8) Convincing 
etymologies of the names of the Gods Krishna, Indra, and Varupa 
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from Sanskrit roots have not been found by scholars notwithstanding 
three thousand years of unexampled ingenuity. Hence there is no 
linguistic reason to claim that these names originally belonged to the 
Sanskrit language. (9) The possibility of North India borrowing 
names of objects and even of Gods from South India has not been 
investigated at all. There was plenty of intercourse between the 
people North and South of the Vindhyas in the remote ages. 
Therefore there is nothing to disprove the notion that the same 
Gods were worshipped throughout India even before the fire-cult 
rose to great popularity five thousand years ago. Hence the most 
probable conclusion is that when the Rishis moulded the Vedic cult 
they utilized the pre-existing gods and adapted them to their 
philosophical concepts. Such is what has taken place all over the 
world in the evolution of religion. Moreover it is only in recent 
times that the idea rose that Sanskrit, being a perfect language, could 
not have borrowed names from any other language. The ancient 
thinkers had no such illusion. Mimdmsa sulras 1. iii. 9, says, choditam 
In pmtiycta avirodhnt pramancmx . This implies that words borrowed 
from the mlechchha languages and used in the Veda ought to be under- 
stood in the sense they have in those mlechchha languages and not to 
be ascribed new meanings based on the urrukta or etymological 
speculations. Sahara gives as illustrations of such borrowing iamara , 
lotus, pika , cuckoo, both Tamil words. I offer the suggestion that 
many more words were borrowed by Sanskrit from Tamil. Not as a 
proved conclusion, but merely to challenge enquiry I suggest that the 
word, so essential to later Sanskrit philosophy, May it , was coined 
from a Tamil root-word. 

Maya is a word which occurs in the Vedic nmntras ; there it does 
not possess the meaning of Mulaprakriti , chaotic matter, that which 
is not sat> nor asat. In the mantras it merely means the wonder- 
working power exhibited by Indra and other gods. Gradually Maya 
came to be specially associated with Vishpu; in the Bhagavad Gita, 
Krishna, the incarnate Vishnu, speaks of mama may a duratyaya , 4 my 
Maya difficult to transcend/ So Maya came to mean the power, the 
magic might wielded by the Supreme V i§hnu in creating, and sustaining 
the universe and this is still the meaning of Maya in Vaishnava tradi- 
tion. In the Saiva schools Maya became the wife of Siva, the mighty 
mother of the universe, being Isvara’s power embodied in manifested 
matter. In the Advaita schools, she became identified with Prakrit /, 
matter, which is a reality to embodied beings and vanishes without 
leaving a trace behind before the vision of him who has seen the light 
of Atma. Hence Advaitls explain it by the jingle y& ma sa maya , 
who is not, she is maya ; this ingenious and impossible derivation 
could have been invented only, after that incomparable philosopher, 
Sankaracharya, definitely and finally connected the word with that which 
exists as a phenomenon but does not exist as a nouinenon. The 
older meaning of the word, from which this meaning has arisen, was 
wonder, astonishment, power of magic, cannot be derived from any 
Sanskrit root ; but Tamil possesses a root that exactly suits the word 
and that is may, 1 to be astonished, to vanish from sight. I am sure 
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that on a careful study conducted according to the fundamental 
principles of modern etymological science, many Sanskrit words 
will be found to be borrowed from those of the languages which 
prevailed in India in the early Iron Age. At any rate the idea that 
the gods who were worshipped before the rise to popularity of the 
Ary a cult were borrowed and ennobled and idealized by the Rishis is 
not quite so absurd as people imagine. 

Now Indra has become extinct in the marudam region. Ever 
since the worship of Siva and Vishnu rose to mighty proportions from 
the sixth century a.d. onwards, under the inspiration of the singers of 
the Saiva Tevdram and V aishnava Pirabandam , Indra disappeared. His 
place of popularity in the minds of the common people, especially of 
the river-valleys, has been usurped by a non-vedic God, who has no 
Tamil name but whose worship is most wide-spread in the Tamil 
country, viz., Ganesa or Vi$hvakse?ia, the generalissimo and the remover 
of difficulties. How this came about I cannot at all explain. I 
can only note in passing that while Indra was a constant rider on 
elephants, Ganesa combines in his person human and elephantine 
features. 

From marudam I shall now turn to Neydal, the littoral region. 
Here were evolved the occupations of fishing, salt-scraping, salt- 
manufacture, and the selling of salt, of fresh fish and salted fish ; they 
made canoes, dug-outs and wicker work boats; the Paradavar men 
sailed on the sea, at first hugging the coast, and, later, boldly struck 
across the black sea, Karungadal , a and reached far off countries where 
they exchanged the cotton cloth and timber of South India for scented 
gums, sugar and other products of foreign lands. Their God was 
Varunan, another deity also invoked in the Arya rites ; but the worship 
of Varupan by the Valainar* the men who plied the net, the lowest of 
the low, was of course very different from the fire-worship of the same 
deity. ‘ It is the new moon and the red-haired Paradavar ® men have not 
gone along to fish in the broad, black, cold sea ; with their dark-skinned 
women clad in green-leaf garments, in the midst of their huts, which 
were built on the sea-beach whose sands smell of fish and which had 
low roofs on which were placed the long angling rods, on the sands 
of the front yard on which the nets were spread like a patch of dark- 
ness on a moon lit-floor, they planted the horn of the gravid sword- 
fish and invoked on it their God. They wore (round their neck) 
garlands made of the cool flowers of the white Kadalam 4 (a kind of 
Solanuni ), which grows at the foot of the Talai 5 (screw-pine), and (on 
their heads) the flowers of the talai , which has long petals ; they drank 
the toddy from the palmyra which has a rough skin, and also the liquor 
brewed from rice, and danced. In the noisy part of PugOr* where 
appearing like a red cloud on a black hill, and like a (red-haired) child 
at the mother’s (black) breast, the Kaviri mixes with the clear and 
dark waters of the ocean-wave, they bathed to get rid of their sms, 
and then, bathed in the river to get rid of the salt on their skins ; they 
hunted for crabs and played in the spreading waves ; they made 
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images ; they were intoxicated with the pleasures enjoyed through 
many senses and played with undiminished joy throughout the day . 1 

After reading this description of V aruna- worship it would be 
foolhardy to derive it from the Vedic Yajna, in which V a run a, Indra 
and Mxtra were invoked. 
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Reviews 

‘ THE THEORY OF GOVERNMENT IN ANCIENT INDIA ’ 

BY 

Beni Prasad, m.a. 

WITH A FOREWORD BY 

A. B. Keith, d.c.l. 

[Published by the Indian Press, Allahabad. Price, Rs. 8-8-0] 

In very recent years, and especially the course of the last ten years, a 
number of young scholars have been interesting themselves in the 
field of Indian history and culture, and the results of their industry 
are being published from time to time in the shape of contributions 
to the periodicals and books. One such elaborate study is by 
Dr. Beni Prasad on the Theory of Government in Ancient India. 
Dr. Prasad needs no introduction to the scholarly world. His work on 
the History of Jahangir is well known. 

The book under review is a thesis approved for the degree of 
Ph. D. (Econ.) in the University of London (1926). It is an examination 
of the theory of Government which is post-vedic, though a chapter is 
given to vedic literature which is only introductory and based chiefly 
on secondary sources. The rest of the work is said to be based almost 
on original sources, though no original texts are quoted and discussed. 
Standard translations have been utilized for the purpose. We 
would have wished the learned author to go to the texts themselves 
and base his statements more on his own study of them. 

In about eight chapters the author has given a brief survey of the 
political theories prevalent in ancient India, such as could be gathered 
from the available literary sources. A chapter of about fifty pages is 
devoted to an examination of the political theories collated from the 
epics, the MahBbh&rata and the Rdm&yana. The place of honor is 
naturally given to the Mahdbhdrata wherein is really found a mine of 
valuable information for reconstructing the history of post-Vedic India. 
It would have been more useful if the author had devoted equal 
attention to the other equally important work, the R&mdyana. We 
may regard this epic as much a text on the Nttisdra as any other. 
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More than the text, some commentaries on the work, especially 
that of Govindaraja, are valuable to a student of political institutions 
in Hindu India. 

The next important chapter that claims our attention is that on 
Kautalya. We congratulate the author for using uniformly the term 
‘Kautalya’, which is indeed a correct pronunciation of the name of the 
celebrated Indian statesman. We expected much from this chapter but 
were really disappointed. Dr. Prasad has had the advantage of 
previous publications on the subject though he seems hardly aware 
of their existence. He says that it is impossible to fix the date of the 
authorship of the Kantaliya. We thought it has been accepted through- 
out that it is the dona fide work of the minister of the Mauryan 
Emperer Chandragupta Maury a. This established fact is discarded 
for the author is explicit when he says in the preface 4 the publication 
of some valuable articles and books on ancient Indian political life in 
the meanwhile does not, however, necessitate any modification of the 
views expressed here \ Professor Keith who has contributed a 
learned foreword to this work quotes Sir R. Bhandarkar to show that 
the Kauialiya could not be earlier than the first or second century 
a.d. Sir Bhandarkar had not the full advantage of recent researches on 
the subject. Had he lived to-day, it is not improbable that he would 
have revised his opinion. We have reasons to believe that his dis- 
tinguished son, and equally eminent scholar Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar of 
the Calcutta University has accepted the established theory as to the 
date of Kaufalya. 

As the Arthaftistra of Kautalya is the most important work in the 
political literature of India we shall refer to one or two more points 
drawn attention to by the author. Professor Prasad says, 4 Kautalya 
has in mind not a huge empire lrke the Mauryan but a congeries of 
small states 5 (p. 92). Again ‘ In one respect the Arthalosira theory 
represents a great advance on the Vedas. The priest has practically 
dropped out. The state has outgrown the theocratic elements and 
established itself more or less on secular ground (p 149). Both these 
statements have no legs to stand on. If Kautalya had lived between 
the first century and the fourth century a.d, and if he is in intimate 
touch with men and affairs, and if he draws largely on existing facts 
according to the author, then he must have known the existence of a huge 
empire like that of the Mauryas, and even of the Guptas. If Kautalya 
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had drawn from the existing facts then his state must be an 
empire and not a congeries of small states. Again if he could be 
identified with the minister Chanakya, then again he must be familiar 
with the Maury an empire. Thus apart from other evidence, internal 
and external, whatever may be the date of the Kautalya fourth century 
b.c. or a.L). the fact is that he spoke of a huge empire and not a 
small state. Geographically the author of the Arihas astro is well 
aware of all important places from the Himalayas down to the southern 
extremity of the country. 

To turn to the other statement, namely the Purohita finds no 
political status in the Kautalyan polity, we have numerous texts to show 
how the Purohita plays a significant role in the Art h alas ira . I have 
discussed this question elaborately in my contribution. 4 Ts Arthasastra 
secular ’ ? published in the proceedings of the third Oriental Conference. 
Suffice it to say that even the eminent scholar Dr. W internitz has 
acceded to this position and referred me to his learned work on the 
History of Indian Literature wherein he has made similar remarks. 
There is strong testimony to prove beyond doubt how the vedic 
tradition of the Purohita guiding the monarch in all affairs of the 
kingdom, spiritual and temporal, is faithfully transmitted in the 
Kautaliya . 

There* is another statement which is also untenable. Prof. Prasad 
says that Buddhism represents a revolt against Brahmanism. In this 
short review we cannot speak at length on this point. It is enough to 
say that Buddhism is neither from a religious point of view nor even 
from asocial point of view a revolt against Brahmanism. Bothin religion 
and casteBuddhism rather supported the Brahmanical tradition than set 
up a revolt against it. The fact was that the chief aim of the Buddhist 
movement was asceticism. According to the Vedic tradition it was 
only the Brahman who could take up the robes of a Sanyasin. But 
after the battle at Kurukshetra the Kshatriyas began slowly to enter 
into asceticism. This movement was given an impetus by the 
teachings of the Buddha which admitted the members of all castes, not 
excluding even the women, to the ranks of ascetics. The belief was 
that once a man became an ascetic, he could easily attain salvation 
(moksa). If the spirit of the movement could be realised in this 
respect, then we may draw the conclusion that Buddhism was in no 
way a revolt against the established religion of the land- 
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raised a standard of revolt against the existing religion or political 
constitution is to misread the history of ancient India. 

The concluding pages of the work refer to the consideration of the 
economic basis of the state- The learned author tries to show in brief 
outline how it became recognized even in early times that a state 
could not subsist unless the material prospects of the people were well 
considered. Thus the work is full of interest and will profitably pay 
perusal. 


V, R. R. DIKSHITAR. 


‘ CHRONOLOGY OF ANCIENT INDIA ’ 

BY 

Sita Nath Pradhan, h.sc., ph.D. 

[Published by the University of Calcutta.] 

The historical chapters of the Pur anas were during the nineteenth 
century regarded as the inventions of uncontrolled imagination, 
unworthy of the serious notice of historians who followed the modern 
critical method of historical studies. But in the beginning of the 
present century, Mr. Pargiter hit on the brilliant idea, that the names 
Visvamitra and Vasi$htha that figures in the Puranic tales were clan 
names and not personal names. Thence vanished the absurdity of the 
same man reappearing as the contemporary of kings of many genera- 
tions and it was found that after all there was a method in Puranic 
madness. By a critical study of the various Purdnas Pargiter found 
that numerous synchronisms could be detected in the tales and an 
investigation of these synchronisms enabled him to construct dynastic 
lists of the kingdoms which rose to power and declined in influence, 
some more than once in the age between the foundation of the Solar 
and the Lunar lines and the war of the Mahdbhdrata in which most of 
the ancient royal families were destroyed. But Mr. Pargiter was 
obsessed by a few fixed ideas. One was that the Kshattriyas and the 
Brahmapas of old times belonged to two different races and were 
always struggling with each for the monopoly of power in the state. 
Th second was that the Kshattriyas were possessed of the historical 
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sense, which the Brahmaijas were utterly lacking in; hence the 
statements made in the Purdnas about the successions of kings were all 
reliable and those made in the Vedic literature and in the Itikdsas 
were all unreliable. This obsession led Mr. Pargiter to various wrong 
conclusions, besides prejudicing the minds of scholars against his 
reconstruction of ancient history ; for historical allusions in the Vedic 
literature are practically the testimony of contemporaries and it is 
absurd to regard them as of less evidential value than the statements 
in the Purdrpas which were of later dates than the events described. 
Mr. Pargiter explained his methods of investigation and the conclusions 
reached by him first in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1910 
and gave an account of the final results of his studies in 1922 in his 
Ancient India?i Historical Tradition . 

From the time Mr. Pargiter published the tentative results of his 
studies in 1910, Mr. Sita Nath Pradhan enthusiastically took up his 
method of investigation and pursued it but without Mr. Pargiter’s 
prejudices. Very properly he took the Vedas (mantras and Brahtnaiias), 
the Hi lids as y and Purd?ias, as all authoritative and tried to reconcile 
their differences. The result is this volume of the Chronology of 
Ancient India , which ought more properly be called the latter half of 
the Chronology of A?icient India, for the book deals only with the kings 
who ruled from the middle of the Vedic Age to the end of that age 
brought about by the Bharata battle. The first subject of the book is 
the age of Dasaratha, father of Sri Ramachandra/ and of Divodasa, 
mentioned frequently in the Vedic mantras as the destroyer of many 
Dasyu towns. Divodasa’s sister was Ahalya, whose adultery was 
condoned because Sii Rama accepted her hospitality. Divodasa was 
the grandson of Mudgala, whose wife Indrasena was the daughter of 
Nala and DamayantI, the story of whose love is so well remembered 
in India, Divodasa’ s contemporaries, other than Dasaratha, were 
Satvant, the Yadava Raja, twelfth in descent from whom was Sri 
Krishna, Vitahavya, the Haihaya, in whose line was born the famous 
Kulapati Saunaka to whom in the Naimlsha forest Sauti related the 
story of the Makdbhdrata. Krita, another contemporary of Dasaratha, 
was grandfather of Brihadratha, founder of the well-known line of 
Magadha kings which flourished till the middle of the first millennium 
b.c. The succession lists of this line, and those of the Hastinapur 
line, and several other lines of kings, from the age of Sri Rama to the 
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age of Sri Krishna— the later Vcdie period— are the subject of investi- 
gation up to Chapter XIV of the book. 

In Chapters XIV and XV the aiilhor deals with the historical 
position of various distinguished Rishis of this period: including 
Rishi Narayapa, the author of the famous Pitut$ha Sukt&w. 
In Chapter XVI he attempts to fi>; the chronology of the later 
Vedic period. This he does by determining the date of the Bharata 
battle and working up to the earlier age, by assigning the average 
length of twenty -eight years to each of the kings who reigned before 
that event. That battle he finds to have occurred abotn 1150 b.c. To 
help him to fix that elate, ho adds to the many attempts of scholars to 
determine the succession list of Mag ad ban kings from Rimbisara to 
Chandragupta, one of his own ; these attempts are based on the 
contradictory information contained in the Brahmana, Jaina and 
Bauddha chronicles ; and whereas previous investigators have shown 
a special leaning to one of these three sources, Mr. Pradhan tries to 
consider the question without any prejudice. So, too, he considers 
the succession list of the Pradjota dynasty. After fixing these, he 
estimates the date of the Mah&bh&mta war by assigning an average of 
twenty-eight years to each of the kings who reigned before 
Chandragupta. He then attempts to obtain confirmation of his conclu- 
sion by taking into consideration astronomical data from the Vedstnga 
Jyoti$ha . 

Incidentally in the course of the discussion, he disproves the 
validity of the chronological systems of Tilak's Orion and Dr. Das’s 
Rig Vedic India . Yet while we cannot but admire Mr. Pradhan’ s 
acuteness in proving the accuracy of his dynastic lists, it appears to us 
that he has post-dated the Great War of Ancient India by at least three 
centuries. 

In the course of the book, the author informs us that he has 
investigated the succession lists of the kings of the earlier Vedic 
period, that from Pururavas and Ikshvaku to Miulguia and Raghu. 
That study is likely to prove even more interesting than that of this 
book and we wish that he will publish his book on the earlier period 
very soon. We also wish that the new book will be printed less 
shabbily than this one and will not be marred by the innumerable 
printer’s errors which disfigure this. 


P. T. S. 
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1 THE ARAVIDU DYNASTY OF V1J AYANAGAR ’ 

BY 

♦Rev* EL Hesas, s.j* 5 m.a. 

[Vol. I. Messrs. B. G. Paul & Co., Madras,] 

This is the first fruit of the recently started Research Institute in 
the St. Xavier's College, Bombay, by the talented and enthusiastic 
Professor of History, the Rev. H. Heras, s.j., m.a., etc. The work 
takes up the history of the empire of Vijayanagar in the latter part 
which is not covered by the late Mr. Robert Sewell's work. The 
material available for the history of Vijayanagar after the so-called 
battle of Talikota was hitherto regarded so little to repay the painful 
labour of a student of research that it was taken for granted that a 
consecutive history of the period was impossible. The possibility of 
historical material in sources not hitherto regarded as such was made 
known to the public by the first work of the Madras University 
Historical Series, Sources of Vijiyanagar History, chiefly literary. 
That work demonstrated for the first time that there is a considerable 
volume of material not hitherto drawn upon for this period as well as 
for the period preceding in the history of Vijayanagar. For the period 
that the author has taken up, he has had the good fortune to find a 
quantity of material in the Portuguese records hardly suspected so 
far. He has used this new find and has supplemented it by a very 
much more careful and thorough exploitation of the Jesuit sources 
of information not brought into requisition for the purpose to any 
considerable extent so far. The work before us therefore is a volume 
of very creditable research work and a far fuller account than we had 
a right to expect before this important discovery by the talented 
author. 

The work under review is volume I of the whole work and covers 
the period from the beginning of the career of Ramaraya in the latter 
period of the reign of the emperor Achyuta and carries the story 
down to the death of Venkatapatiraya II in a.d. 1614. The author 
has made a thorough exploitation of all the sources of information so 
far accessible and has given us a history of a little over 550 pages 
dealing great detail with some of the episodes on which more 
light was badly needed. 
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The author is thorough-going in his work, has neglected no source 
and has produced a work on the whole providing attractive reading. 
He takes up the career of Ramaraya and shows by dividing it into 
three stages how he advanced gradually from being the regent for 
Sadasiva to ultimate supersession of Sadasiva as a ruler. He then 
takes up in detail the history of the transactions that led to what used 
to be called the battle of Talikota hitherto, and what ought properly 
speaking to be called the battle of Rakshasatcmgadi , which Father 
Heras calls Rakskasatagadi, we do not quite see on what authority. 
The correction becomes necessary as Talikota is about twenty-five 
miles on the north bank of the Krishna, and,* except for the fact that 
it was the headquarters of the Bijapur army before the battle itself, 
it is too far away from the scene of the battle to give the name to the 
battle itself, being more than forty miles from the scene of battle actu- 
ally and perhaps what is worse with the big River Krishna, after cross- 
ing which it is that the enemies joined in battle, almost fully a march 
from the bank ; nor can it be said that this was not known as Duff in 
his History of the Mahrattas refers to the place on the authority of 
Mahratta Bakhairs in the somewhat corrupted form of Rakshitagtmdi . 
The battle and its results, the retirement of Tirumala from 
Vijayanagar, the question of the capital, whether it was Penugonda or 
Chandragiri, the circumstances under which Emperor Sadasiva was 
murdered the person actually responsible for the murder, the reign of 
Ranga I and the achievements of Venkata in the reign of his elder 
brother and his own, all these are treated with a fullness not possible 
hitherto, Naturally the war under Rama in the distant south, the doings 
of St. Francis the Xavier receive fuller treatment. So similarly the 
work of the Madura Mission and of Father Nobili. Of course, in this 
part of the subject, Father Heras has to utilize to the full the Jesuit 
sources only as being practically the only sources available to him 
and the account may appear to readers somewhat one-sided. That is 
perhaps inevitable having regard to the fact that there is not much 
other material to check this source by, at any rate material of value. 
On the whole, the work makes an important, nay, we may almost 
say, an invaluable addition to the historical literature of the period. 

While we have nothing but commendation for the painstaking and 
earnest effort of the talented author, we must nevertheless draw 
attention to one or two dangers incidental to the work to which the 
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cautions author unfortunately succumbed* There is always a certain 
risk in adopting 1 the ipse dixits of others who have worked on the 
subject before and in adopting them wholesale for drawing important 
conclusions ; it will always be safer to verify our authorities before 
using them. Father Heras has referred in more than one place to 
the Bevinahalli plates as giving us a hitherto unnoticed authority 
for the name Madras to the capital of the southern Presidency almost 
a century before the date on which the name actually occurs in an 
authoritative document. He has made use of this identification as the 
basis for a certain number of remarks of his own in the course of the 
work of a more or less important historical character, so that the 
matter requires some attention. One of the recipients of the gifts 
conveyed by the Bevinhalli grant happens to be a Basavappa, son of 
Mailapura Madarasa of the Bharadvaja Gotra and Yajus Sakha. (Epi, 
Ind.,v ol. xiv, 215, No. 82 on table). The learned editors of the document 
Messrs. Venkatesvara and Visvanatha, have the following remarks to 
make : — (on page 216 idem.) 

4 The names of the divisions are derived from Sanskrit or colloquial 
Kannada corruptions of Sanskrit. In a few cases only do they seem 
to be connected with territory. The most interesting of the latter is 
Mailapura Madarasa, which seems to suggest the modern name 
Mylapore and Madras. The etymology of the word Madras is 
uncertain, and we may well suggest for Madrasapatnam of the old 
Bast India Company’s records the origin from some Madarasa in the 
sixteenth century or earlier. In 1 any case, our inscription is nearly a 
century before the foundation of Fort St. George and is probably the 
oldest record suggestive of a derivation for the word Madras. That 
Mylapore is one of the earliest parts of Madras is clear from the Syrian 
Christian traditions regarding the visit of St. Thomas to that place. 
[We cannot also ignore the fact that Mailapura is mentioned as a 
suburb of Bevinahalli in line 278 f H.K.S.’]. 

It is on the basis of these remarks Father Heras has allowed 
himself to be drawn into the conclusion that Madras is probably a 
name derived from this Madarasa on the ground that Mailapur and 
Madarasa are brought into proximity. The context under reference on 
page 227 of the work refers to f Bharadvajanvayo Mailapura Madarasa- 
atmaja \ Three lines above occurs the name of the town Muluvagil 
in Mujuvagila Koneri. In either of these two cases, it is the 
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Kanarese form of the sixth case of the locality that is actually under 
reference. Therefore it means nothing more than Madarasa of 
Mailapur and Koneri of Mulbagil, the other details not concerning 
us for the present. In describing the boundaries as usual in the 
vernacular of the village under gift Bevinahaili, otherwise called 
Ramasamudram, Mailapur occurs as forming the southern boundary, 
and that is what the editor, Mr. H. Krishna Bastriar, has referred 
to in the note that he has added. The document has reference to a 
date equivalent to A.n. 1551 and therefore almost a century before 
1639. the date of gift of Madras, and 1645, the date of the charter 
which contains the name Madrasapatam as the earliest reference. 
This reference to Madras in the Bevinahaili plates, if justifiable, 
would take us back a century almost for an authoritative statement 
of the name of the town. Unfortunately for us, it is far otherwise. 
Bevinahaili to which the village of Mailapura formed a part of 
the southern boundary is described as belonging to Kola vadi Nadu, 
included within the boundaries of Uastinavati, another name for 
Anegondi or Vijayanagar. It is supposed to be included within the 
boundaries of Gaudakundi stma and is given the other name Rama- 
samudram. This together with another village to which it was joined 
was gifted away by the grant, so that on the authority of the document 
quoted, Mailapur happens to be a village which was included in a division 
belonging to Anegondi in the licllary District and has nothing 
whatsoever to do with Mylapore, the southern suburb of Madras ; the 
name Madarasa while it is a common enough name among the Kanarese 
people, and even among the Telugus, and might well have been the 
cause of the name Madrasapatam under conceivable circumstances, has 
nothing to do whatever with the name Mailapura Madarasa that occurs 
in the Bevinahaili grant on the authority of the grant itself. Madarasa 
is therefore nothing more than a personal name and the bearer of the 
name belonged to the village of Mailapur, in all probability the village 
of Mailapur in the immediate neighbourhood of Bevinahaili, not 
Mylapore forming part of Madras. 

Another point of importance to which we would fain draw the 
attention of the author is where, in describing Vaishnavism in Vijaya- 
nagar, he launches into something like a thesis on the history of 
Vaishnavism and comes, we should think very hastily, to the very 
important conclusion that Tirupati was orgiually a iSiva temple and had 
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been converted into a V aishnava shrine through the deceitful practices 
of Ramanuja. We are very far from blaming* Father Heras for this 
position, because the story is current among the Vaishnavas themselves. 
What we object to as unworthy of a serious student of history is that 
Father Heras should have taken it upon himself to settle that question 
off-hand on the mere basis; of no historical material at his disposal than 
mere guess work probability. It is far too serious a matter for mere 
guess work and the light-heartedness with which the conclusion is 
offered is likely to detract seriously from the merits of an author who 
could take so much pains to collect evidence and consider them critically 
for historical purposes. That Tirupati was a shrine of Vishnu 
in the Harihara form is tradition for which there is authority of an 
irrefutable character long anterior to the days of Ramanuja and the 
investigation of the question would require an examination of the 
evidence which it may not be easy for the talented author to do. Nor 
can we say that the author was called upon to make any pronouncement 
on this particular question in the immediate context of his work. 

We may congratulate the author on the successful completion of 
the first instalment of his great work for which he had exceptional 
facilities in the shape of material. The printing of the work has been 
done on the whole creditably by the publishers, Messrs. B„ G. Paul 
& Co- of Madras. While we are in sympathy with the difficulties 
incidental to a first publication by a new firm, we regret that the 
printing leaves a great deal to be desired. Several printer’s blemishes 
could easily have been avoided. There are some of them of a more 
serious character than the blemishes of the printer. As we mentioned 
already, the author seems to take the name of the famous battle as 
Rakshasatagadi without quoting authority. We have noticed it referred 
to as Rakshasaia?igadi in various of the native authorities. It would 
have been well if the author gave the authority for this name. In 
another place we noticed the name Chinnakesava where one would 
expect Channakesava. Father Heras refers to Achutayarayaabhudayam 
as a Tamil work. It is a Sanskrit kavya. There are a number of errors 
like this throughout the work, a great majority of these, of course, of 
the printer, but some of them other than printer’s errors. These 
might have been avoided. Notwithstanding these small blemishes, the 
work would prove a very important addition to the literature on the 
subject undoubtedly and ought to be<in the hands of every serious 
student of the history of the period. 

14 
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* JAMES BRYCE 3 

BY 

H. A. L. Fisher 

[Two vols. Messrs. Macmillan & Co.] 

The life of James Bryce which extended over practically the whole 
of the Victorian Era and more than the first score of years of the new 
century must really be one of interest to all readers of that kind of 
literature in which biography stands out as one of the distinct classes. 
Though Bryce's was a life of strenuous activity, its course had an even 
tenor, which offered nothing particularly stirring to create situations 
of great interest and excitement. All the more interesting therefore 
is the life of the traveller, the professor and the man of letters, not to 
speak of the politician and the diplomatist that Ryrce was. The life of 
eighty- two years of which more than fifty were spent in the active 
politics of the country would certainly require a larger span than the 
Rt. Hon'ble author allowed himself for this Biography. Mr. Fisher 
has saved space by cutting out of his work that part of Bryce's activi- 
ties which might be taken to be well known to contemporaries as pub- 
lic activities as member of Parliament, Minister, etc. The biography 
covers only that part of the life of Bryce which may perhaps be des- 
cribed as private in a somewhat modified sense of the term. 

The biography is written in the style of Morley's Gladstone and the 
subject of the biography is made to speak wherever possible in his 
own language and to give us a bit of himself, as it were, for tis to form 
our ideas of the scholar and the gentleman. The two volumes before 
us present a very interesting and continuous life of Bryce and leave the 
impression at the end of it that he was one of those whose life was cast 
in the happy tenor of ‘ a life without suffering and death without pain * 
sighed for in vain by Indian philosophers and men of erudition as the 
summum bonum of existence, Bryce's activities could be counted from 
1860 onwards and the items of work he was engaged in and in which 
he left his own impress were many and varied. Education in all its bran- 
ches seems to have been his pet affection and his work in that branch 
of human activity is remarkably varied and good. As professor or 
writer or investigator of problems connected with administration, he 
was equally at home and the biography gives us a correct impression 
of the man at his work. 
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Bryce travelled widely and was careful to give us his own impres- 
sion of places that he visited and of all parts that he played wherever 
he went in the course of his travels. These give us a good idea of the 
man, although one might, from the biography, feel somewhat dis- 
appointed at the comparatively poor impression that he formed of 
India, being the result necessarily of the comparatively narrow sphere 
of his experience and of the limited sources of information that he had, 
notwithstanding the fact that he was an honest-minded man and tried- 
to form correct impressions of things without any bias one way or the 
other previously conceived. On the whole the work is a very read- 
able one and must be classed amongst recent biographies which are to 
adorn the shelves of readers with any pretentions to acquaintance with 
Belles-lettres . 



Obituary 

LATE RAO BAHADUR H. KRISHNA SASTRI, b.a., 
Epigraphist to the Government of India . 

It is with great regret that we have to record the death of Mr. Krishna 
Sastri, Epigraphist to the Government of India. Being :born in 
Hoskota in the Bangalore District, he received his education in 
Bangalore and graduated from the Central College in 1889 with 
Mathematics as his optional subject and Sanskrit as his second-langu- 
age. Soon after getting his degree, he entered service as an Assistant 
in the office of the Epigraphist to the Government of Madras, which 
office was then held by the late Dr. Hultzsch, who had fixed his head- 
quarters in Bangalore. Young Mr, Krishna Sastri soon picked up the 
work of the Department through the assistance of the late Dr. Hultzsch 
and the late Mr. Venkiah, and gradually moved up as the Department 
improved in strength till he became First Assistant when Dr. Hultzsch 
retired to take up the professorship of Sanskrit in the University of 
Halle and Venkiah succeeded him as Epigraphist to the Government 
of Madras. When this latter was promoted to the position of Epigra- 
phist to the Government of India in succession to Professor Sten 
Konow, Mr. Krishna Sastri was advanced to the position of Assistant 
Superintendent of Archaeology for Epigraphy in Madras. He con- 
tinued to hold that place till the death of the late Mr. Venkiah, 
became Epigraphist to the Government of India hi succession to the 
latter and held that office till two years ago when he retired frojn 
service. He went and settled down in Bangalore and had been among 
those who had been nominated a Fellow of the Mysore University, 
After a short illness he passed away in Bangalore at the comparatively 
early age of about fifty-seven. 

He started with a good knowledge of Sanskrit and steadily worked 
up to establish his position as a competent Epigraphist. In his official 
capacity as Epigraphist and as the Editor of the Epigraphia Indica , 
he turned out a volume of work creditable to his industry. Though 
he could not perhaps be described as a brilliant epigraphist, he was 
quite a safe and steady workman and kept the work of the Department 
in a high state of efficiency. By his death the Department loses a 
steady and industrious officer and the world of historical research an 
industrious scholar and a painstaking worker in the field of epigraphy. 
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Who was the Pandya Contemporary of 
Cher am an Perumal Nayanar ? 

BY 

C. V. Narayana Iyer, m.a., r.t. 

Research Fellow , Madras University 

The paucity of historical details available about the early Chera kings 
necessitates the acceptance of Jsekkilar’s narrative of Cheraman 
Perumal Nayanar' s life in the Periya PuY&nam as the main source of 
information on the subject. But unfortunately in that poem, truth is 
obscured by fiction and the historian has to sift out relevant details 
and verify them by means of the information furnished by inscriptions. 

According to the Periya Pur aipcwn, Prince Cheraman manifested even 
in his boyhood a distaste for the pleasures of the palace, and impelled 
by a higher yearning for spiritual life, left the capital, where his 
father ruled, to become an ardent Siva devotee in Tiruvanjikkulam . 1 


Cheraman Permna Pur an am— st, 7. 
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He took delight in picking (lowers, cleaning 1 ample premises and 
rendering innumerable other services to the God of his heart. 1 While 
he was thus engaged, his father, who was perhaps in no way, inferior 
to him in Bhakti, abandoned the kingdom to become an ascetic. 2 The 
perplexed ministers finally sought out the prince, and requested him 
to take charge of the administration. 3 He thereupon consulted God 
giva, gained his consent, returned to the capital and mounted the 
throne. 4 * * Yet he could not forget that his main duty in life was to 
render service to God and all His true devotees. s One day. Pana 
Pattiran, a musician, came from Madura with a note from God Soma- 
sundara Himself. 0 Cheraman received him as an honoured guest and 
loaded him with presents. 7 * Later on, he came to know of Sundara- 
murti of Tiruvalur. 3 When he went there, he was cordially received 
by 'the saint and by his wife Paravai Nachiyar.'-’ He took this 
^ — casion to go to the innumerable shrines in the Clibla country. 10 
impr fterwards both Sundaramurthi and Cheraman went to Madura and 
reti ^ere most cordially received by the Papdyan monarch who assigned 
Ha to them for their temporary stay a beautiful palace adorned with 
precious stones. 1 1 Enjoying this hospitality for some time, the 
ph saintly guests visited the shrines of the Panel y a Nad, accompanied by 
K the Pandya king and his son-in-law, a Chela monarch who was living 
v with him. 12 After finishing this pilgrimage, Cheraman returned to 
Kerala 13 with Sundaramurti who stayed in Tiruvanjikkalam for some 
time and took that opportunity of visiting the Kerala shrines. Later 
on, he went to Tiruvalur 14 much against the will of Cheraman though 
he afterwards returned and stayed for a pretty long time in Tiruvanjik- 
kalam. 15 It was there that Sundaramurti appealed to God to free him 
from the bondage of earthly life. 1 0 God granted his request by sending 
him a white elephant which was to take him to Kailasa. 1 7 Sundara- 
murti mounted it and when he was proceeding to Kailasa, he could 


1 Cheraman Perumdl Purdpaui— st . 8 an* l 0. 

3 Ibid., st. 11. 

3 Ibid., st. 25. 

7 Ibid., st. 32 to 36. 

9 Ibid., st. 64 and 70. 

Ibid . , st. 91. 

13 Ibid., st. 144. 

15 Vell&naich eharukkam, st. 19 and 28. 


« Ibid st. 10. 

4 Ibid. , st. 13. 

« Ibid. , st. 28. 

H Ibid,, st. 44. 

10 /bid., st. 81. 

** Ibid., st. 92 and 97 et seq. 
14 Ibid. , st. 159 and 163. 

*<» Ibid., st. 29. 
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not help thinking of Cheraman Perumal. 1 Just at that time, the king 
was bathing. It then struck him that Sundaramurti 2 was leaving 
him and so he hurriedly got upon a horse, 3 which happened to be close 
by and uttering the Panckiikskara mantra in its ears, he also started. 
This was witnessed by his devoted warriors who slew themselves 
being unable to endure their beloved sovereign’s departure. Thereby 
they too reached Kailasa. 4 

The chief points in this account that can be utilized for historical 
investigation are the following : — 

1. One PanaPattiran (Bana Bhadra), a musician obtained presents 
from Cheraman Perumal. 

2. Cheraman visited a Pandy a king who had a Choi a 5 as his son- 
in-law. 

3. Cheraman suddenly left his kingdom and hurriedly fled away 
from it. 

4. His army soon afterwards perished. 

Mr. Srinivasa Pillai of Tanjore has taken notice of the first two and 
attempted to fix the date of Cheraman Perumal Nayanar. He has 
reached the conclusion that he ought to have been the contemporary 6 
of Varagupa Maharaja, the grand-father of Varaguna Varman who is 
now known to have ascended the Panclya throne in 862 or 863. a.d. I 
am not able to see the force of his reasoning, and so I shall briefly 
examine his main arguments. They are as follow : — 

1. Sundaramurti has not mentioned the name of Varaguna in 
his T iruttonda Togai, though Varaguna was a great Saiva devotee 
about whom Manikkavasagar, Pattinattar and Nambi Andar Nambi 
have all sung. Varaguna has the known date 862-3. a.d. Hence 
Sundarar lived before Varaguna II. 


1 Velldnaich charukkam, st. 34. 2 Ibid st. 35. 

3 Ibid., st. 36. * Ibid., st. 38 and 39. 

5 The old Chola dynasty came to an end in the sixth century a.d when Simha- 
vishnu brought the Chola territories under his rule ; but phantom Rajas of 
the line must have existed during the age of Pallava sovereignty till Vijayalaya, 
their descendant, revived the Chola rule Circa 850. a.d, A parallel is found in 

Chalukya history where the names of kings, who intervened between the dynasty 

of Badami and that of Kalyani, are found in the genealogical lists. 

6 Srinivasa Pillai : Tamil Varalaru : vol. ii., p, 64. 
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2. When Sundarar came to the Pandya country, there was a 
weak Choi a king who had married the Pandya king’s daughter and 
was living in the court of that monarch. This could have been only 
before the rise of the powerful Chola Vijayalaya who came to the 
throne about 849. a. d. 

3. According to the Tinu'ilayftdal Pur an am of Paranjoti, it was 
during the time of one Varagupa that the musician Pai.ni Pattiran went 
from Madura to* the Cheraman and received much wealth. 

There is nothing to say against his argument No. 2. But the first 
and the third are open to objection. Mr. Srinivasa Filial has no 
warrant to assume that the Varaguna alluded toby Mapikkavasagar 
and others was Varaguna Hand not Varaguna I. Even allowing for 
the sake of argument that Sundaramurti was a contemporary of Vara- 
gupa I, it does not follow that Varagupa became a saintly person 
during the life-time of Sundaramurti. Lt might be that he diedbefore 
he could recognize the saintliness of Varaguna. All that can be 
reasonably inferred us that Sundaramurti did not know of any Vara- 
guna who was a saint. It is sure therefore that with the exception of 
Ninra Sir Nedumaran ,the patron of Sambandar, there was no Pandyan 
king who was a saint before Sundaramurti % s time. As for the third 
argument, that at the time Papa Pattiran went to Kerala the ruling 
Papdya monarch was Varaguna, it must be remembered that much 
value cannot be attached to the names of the Papdya monarchs found 
in the I'inivifay ddal Purduam ; for, its account of the achievements of 
the king is so exaggerated and mythological that, at present, it is 
impossible to discover which are to be accepted as true historical facts 
and which are to be rejected as legends. Varagupa, occurring in the 
Puranam dan only be taken to mean a Papdya king who was very 
pious. The name Varagupa was pitched upon, because it was the 
name of a great devotee king whose praises have been sung by Mapik- 
kavasagar and others. The only point, therefore, that can be accepted 
in Mr. Srinivasa Pillai’s arguments is that Cheraman Pcrumal ought to 
have lived before 849 a.d.. 

To discover the Papdya contemporary of the Cheraman, we must 
examine the genealogical list drawn up by the late Mr. Venkayya in 
the Epigrapical Report of 1908, 1 which is given on the next page. 


Bp igraphical Report , 190S, p. 66. 
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Pandyadhiraja Paramesvara Paly agasalai — Mudukudumi— Peruvaludi 

Kalabhra Interregnum 

I 

1. Kadungon Pandyadhiraja 

\ 

2. Adhiraja Maravarman Avanisulamani 

. i . 

3. Seliyan Sendan 

I " 

4. Maravarman Arikesari Asamasaman, defeated the army 

of Vilveli at NelvelL 

5. Kdchchadayan Ranadhira ; fought the battle of Marudur ; 

defeated the Maharatha in the city of 
Mangalapuram. 

i 

6. Arikesari Parankusa Maravarman Termaran ; defeated 
the Pallava at Kulambur ; conquered the Pallavas 
at Sankara mangai ; Rajasimha I ; defeated 
Pallavamalla ; renewed the walls of 
Kudal, Vanji and Koli. 

i 

7. Jatila Nedunjadayan Parantaka ; defeated the Kadava at 
Pennagadam ; (donor of the Velvikudi grant), 

769-70 a. d. 

i 

8. Rajasimha II. 

9. Varaguna Maharaja ; Jayantavarman (?) 

10. Sri Mara Srivallabha Ekavira Parachakra Kolahala ; 
conquered Mayapandya, Kerala, Siiiihala, 

Pallava and Vallabha ; 

P allavabhanj ana. 


11 . 


Varaguna Varman ; 12. 

ascended the throne 
in 862-63. a.d. 


13 . 


Parantaka Vira Narayana Sadaiyan ; 
fought at Kharagiri and destroyed 
Penriagadam ; married Vanavan 
Mahadevi ; Jatila Nedunjadayan 
(donor of the Madras Museum and 
smaller Sinnamannur plates ?). 

Rajasimha (III). Mandaragaurava 
Abhimana meru. 
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Of these, No. 4 has been now generally accepted as Ninra Sir 
Neflumaran, one of the sixty-three Saiva saints included in Sundara- 
murti's Tiuttonda TogaL He was the contemporary of Sambandar 
and so lived much earlier than Sundarar. So he could not have been 
the monarch visited by Cheraman Peruma} Nuyamtr. Nor could the 
Cheraman have been later than Vijayalaya Chola of Circa 849 a.d. 
Hence his contemporary Pan<iyaii monarch ought to have been some 
one among kings Nos. 5 to 10. Of these, Maran Ari Kesarin (king 
No. 6) is recognized as the hero whose glories have been sung in 
the koveti of Irayanar Ahapporul. Those verses turnish ample 
evidence of his victories of his Chora contemporary at Vilinam, 
Kottaruu Chevur, Cape Comorin, and other places. The hostile 
relations between these two monarehs clearly prove that the then 
Chera king was not Cheraman Perumal Nayanar. Coming down to his 
successor Maranjacjayan of 769 a.d., the first test to be applied ought 
to be whether his religious propensities were such as to admit of 
the possibility of his welcoming the Saiva Saints Snndaramurti and 
Cheraman Perumal Nayanar. I am persuaded that he was a Saiva, 
though his Saivism was not of the bigoted type which could not 
tolerate Vaishriava worship among his officers or ministers. But in 
finding out his religious views as well as other details about him, 
much difficulty has been caused by the wrong identification of the 
Marans and 6a<layans starting from Maranjac.layan of 769 a.d. 
onwards. For instance, Mr. Gopinatha Kao thinks that only one and 
the same individual is referred to in the Madras Museum plates, the 
Anamalai Record, and the Trcvandrum Museum stone inscription. 1 
Mr. Venkayya has a different view. To arrive at the truth of the 
matter, so that the events belonging to one Sadayan may not, by 
mistake, be attributed to another, an infallible test must be applied. 
I believe that there is such a test. 

Examining the fashion of dating adopted by the $adayans and 
and Marans, a difference can be noticed between one monarch and 
another. Some Sadayans merely mention * in the seventeenth year * 
or 4 in twenty-seventh year/ etc. In other words, they mention only 
one year to indicate the date. vSomc others employ the ‘ double-date ’ 
method (as it may be designated) e.g. thus : — ‘ in the twelfth 
year opposite to the fourth year’. The Sadayan who employs the 


a Travancore Archeological Series, vol. i, p. 156. 
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single-date method cannot be the Sadayan who employs the double- 
date-method, Again, the Sadayan who gives the date 4 the . . . . th 
year opposite to the fourth year ’ cannot be the one who gives 
the date 4 the . . , . th year opposite to the second year*; for, one 
Sadayan consistently gives the fourth year as the second figure in the 
date, while the other is equally consistent in giving the second year as 
the second figure in the date. Dr. Hultzch probably arrived at the 
correct explanation of the double-date system. His interpretation is 
that one of these figures refers to the Yauvarajya of the king, and 
the other to the actual reigning year after he mounted the throne. 
Accepting this interpretation, only one of the dates can vary, because 
the period of Yauvarajya indicated in the date will always be constant. 
So, when two different figures are given to indicate the Ya?ivarajya f 
the legitimate inference is that these apply to two different monarchs. 

Picking out all the relevant Vatteluttu inscriptions, and analysing 
them, the following results are obtained : — 

1. Some Sadayans adopt the single-date system. 

2. One Sadayan has a Yauvartijya period of four years. 

3. One Sadayan has a Yauvarajya period of two years. 

4. One Mar a n has a Yauvarajya period of two years. 

In the Ambasamudram inscription 1 from which the date of 
Varaguna II has been obtained, it is found that the king dates the 
document 4 in the twelfth year opposite to the fo7trth year\ It is clear 
that all the inscriptions dated in 4 the . . . . th year opposite to the 
fourth year * belong to him. From the inscriptions it is possible to 
infer that he had Saiva leanings. But that detail is now unimportant 
since he was not the Pandya contemporary of Cheraman Perumal 
Nayanar. 

The larger Sinnamannur plates are found to be given by Rajasimha 
III, in the fourteenth year opposite to the second year of the reign. 2 
Rajasimha was a Mar an and so he was the Mar an whose Yauvarajya 
period was two years. As for the double-date-Sadayan whose 
Yauvarajya period was two years, my view is that he must have been 
some successor of Rajasimha III, about whom no information is 
available. I come to this conclusion because he could not have been 
either Maranjadayan of 769 a.d. or Varaguna I, neither of whom had 
a Yauvarajya period as I shall presently show. It could not be 


Ep. Ind . vol. ix. pp. 89-91, 
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Varaguna Var man's successor Vira Narayana N edunjaday an, the 
V aishpava donor of the Madras Museum plates, who also adopted 
.he single-date-system. Since these happen to be later monarchs, it 
ls certain that the double-date- system was of later origin. The later 
Papdyas (Jatila Sutidara Pandya and others) resorted to this practice. 
If so, it may be asked, why the donor of the Madras Museum plates 
did not have a double date ? The answer is quite simple. He was 
only the younger brother of V araguna III. Varaguna did not leave a 
son behind him and the younger brother came to the throne without 
having any Yauvar&jya period. So he could not give two dates in 
his grant — the Madras Museum plates. But being a Karan's son he 
assumed the name of N edunjaday an. 

Now that it has been demonstrated that the double-date-Sadayans 
were later monarchs, only one of the single-date-kings could have 
been the contemporary of Cheramaii PcrumaJ Nayanar. The Marans 
Rajasimha III and Sri Mara Kolahala have to be given up ; for about 
the former we have no materials to build any theories upon, and as 
for the latter, he was, generally speaking, a fighter who would take 
more delight in conquering the Cher a monarch than in accompanying 
him to holy places. Further, he must have herd Vijayalaya as his 
contemporary in the Chola kingdom. Thus there are left only Maran- 
jadayan of 769 a.d. and Varaguna T. Mr, Srinivasa FiJlai decided 
in favour of Varaguna, but I think that there is more reason to believe 
that the contemporary was Maranjadayan. 

In support of my hypothesis, I shall take up for investigation an 
inscription which relates to Maranjadayan. The document can be 
properly understood only if it is read in the light of the Ptirapic details 
(Nos. 3 and 4) mentioned above, about the sudden flight of Cheraman 
Perumal and the perishing of the army. 

Thb Trevandrum Museum Stonr Inscription 

'Text 

Sri Ko-Maranjadayarku iru p a ttel am apdu • . . Cheramanar padai 
Vilihattup purattu viftulakkak karaikkotfai aHppanvaraperumanadigalul 
anbu mikkula irapakirtiyum Amarkkaliyum ulvittin orraich chcvakar 
kottai aliyamai kattu erindu palarum pafta idattu iranakirti ujvittu 
orraichchevagan koluvur kurrattup perumur Tatlan perundipai attirattal 
nalarodum kuttip patfan. . . , 
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Translation : 1 * 

The twenty- seventh year of the reign of Sri ko -Mar an j a^i ay an . . . 
when the ^rmy of the Cher am an ar, which was left in confusion outside 
Viliham, advanced to destroy the fort of Karaikkottai, Ranakirti, and 
Amarkkali, the loving subjects of the Peruman (Papdya monarch), 
fought and saved the fort of the Orraichchevagar of Ulvidu from 
destruction ; (but) in the place where many lost their lives, Rauakirti 
fell slain by an arrow from the Ulvlttuchchevagan Tadan Perundinai 
of Perumur in the Koluvur kurram. 

This inscription was intended to commemorate the valiant defence 
of an outpost (probably in front of Karaikkottai), by one Rapaklrti 
when it was besieged by the Chera army. Unfortunately the hero was 
shot dead in the field by a stray arrow from Tadan, one of his own 
party- Coming to know of this untoward event, the king put up the 
inscription taking particular care to mention how the valiant warrior 
met his death. 

But it is enough to notice that the fight was between a Chera army 
and a Pandya army and that the kings were not in the neighbourhood 
of the battle-field. The Pandya was far away, possibly in his own 
capital. The Ulvittu Orraich Chevagar Kottai might have been one of 
the outposts of Karaikottai, and Ranakirti and Amarkkali were probably 
the men left in charge of the outpost. But where was the Chera 
monarch then ? Did the army advance according to his orders or 
was it an act done on its own initiative ? An answer is possible to 
these questions if the meaning of the two words vittu and ulakka 
in the inscription is understood. They indicate that the army was left 
in confusion (as Mr. Gopinatha Rao also has taken it to mean), and if 
the Chera monarch had been present during the fight or if he had sent 
the army for the purpose of taking the fort of Karaikottai, there should 
have been no confusion at all. Again, the word vittu comes after 
the phrase £ Vilihatiuppurattu 5 (which means, 4 outside Viliham ’). It 
is clear then that the army was outside Vilinam when this confusion 
was noticeable in it. If it was in a state of confusion and disorder, 
how could such an army proceed to destroy one of the strong forts of 
the Papdya ? It appears then that the inscription is not as intelligible 

1 Mr. Gopinatha Rao’s translation is hardly accurate. Hence I have translated 

it myself. 


*> 
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in the present day as it ought to have been when it was set up. It 
becomes therefore necessary to reconstruct the history of the period, 
as far as it is possible to clo so, in order to make some sense of the 
inscription. That can be done by a comparison of the incidents related 
in the Periya Pur an am about Cheraman with those alluded to in the 
inscription. I take it that the army which advanced upon Karaikkottai 
was the army of the Cheraman Perumal. The confusion caused in it 
was due to the sudden disappearance of the king from Vilinam. It 
is the destruction of the Chera army in the vicinity of Karaikkoftai that 
is faintly echoed in the Periya Piifftnam as the self-slaughter of all the 
valiant warriors of the Cheraman Perumal Nayanar. These points of 
agreement between the Puranam and the inscription need a little 
elaboration since they throw light on the rationale of the action of 
the army immediately after the departure of the monarch. The king 
suddenly took to flight, in a manner absolutely inexplicable. The 
army could not understand that he had a spiritual call and that he 
was hurrying away to overtake Sundaramurti, who had already 
proceeded to Kailasa. All that it could see was the terrific speed 
at which he was fleeing away from Vilinam, and in its attempt to find a 
solution for the riddle it imagined all sorts of possible and impossible 
things. The first thing that suggested itself was danger. Naturally 
the army believed that the king might have got scent of an invasion 
from the only possible enemy, the neighbouring Paridya monarch. If 
that were so, it was imperative that no time should be lost in averting 
the danger. To add to the difficulty there was no heir to the throne, 
and the officers had to take the matter entirely in their own hands. 
They felt that since the safety of the kingdom was at stake, they must 
make a desperate attempt to guard it at its most vulnerable side, how- 
ever hopeless a task it might be. The Chera kingdom was quite secure 
on the eastern side being protected by the Western Ghats, but just in 
the south-eastern corner there was a pass, the Aruvayvali pass, where the 
Papdya armies could cause trouble. So on its own initiative, the Chera 
army might have decided to forestai a Pandyan attack by destroying 
the Pandyan's fort of Karaikkottai. It was a risky undertaking which 
could be justified only by the exigencies of the moment. A leaderless 
army, in a state of confusion, or perhaps even panic, could not be 
expected to have its wits under its control, and that was the reason why 
it did such a rash thing. But after all, was it such a rash thing ? If 
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the topography of the places mentioned in the inscription is examined 
it will be found that the venture undertaken by the army was not 
extraordinarily dangerous. 

Vilinam was a strong Chera fortress about eight or ten miles to the 
south of modern Trevandrum. Karaikkottai could not have beenKari- 
kod now in ruins at the foot of the hills between the rivers Todupula 
and Vadakkar, in the Monachal Taluk ; (this was clearly Chera territory, 
and a Chera army could not be expected to go there to fight a Pandyan 
army). Karaikkottai must be searched for on the route which branches 
off in the north-easterly direction from Nagerkoil. It ought to have 
been very near the Aruvayvali pass (Aramboli) which is even now the 
gateway opening into Tinnevelly from the Travaneore side. The stone 
inscription was found in Aramboli, very probably in exactly the very 
same place where the battle was fought. Karaikkottai must theiefore 
have been about thiry to thirty -five miles from Vilinam. Thus the 
army which advanced with the intention of destroying Karaikkottai 
had ample opportunity of retracing its steps and falling back upon 
Nagerkoil, a distance of about six to eight miles, if it did not succeed 
in the attempt. In any case a counter-attack upon Vilinam was im- 
possible. But the gallant defence of the fort by Ranakirti ended in 
the final annihilation of the Chera army. It is this that is reflected in 
the Pefiya Puranam. 

If the above explanation is acceptable, the theory of the 
contemporaneity of Cheraman Perumal and Maranjad&yan of 769 a.d. 
becomes acceptable also. By itself the Trevandrum ^Museum stone 
inscription cannot be taken to be conclusive evidence. But luckily, 
there is an inscription relating to Varaguna I which gives some 
relevant particulars. It is dated in the twenty-third year of his reign. 
It has been published by Mr. Gopinatha Rao in the Travaneore 
Archaeological Series.*- The translation runs as follows . 

‘ The twenty-third year of the prosperous king Maranjadayan . . . 
That year when the army marched against Sadayan-Karu-Nandan of 
the Malai Nadu and destroyed thejort of Ariviyurkkottai, two servants 
of Ettimannap alias Mapgala Enadi .... fell. 7 

Mr. Gopinatha Rao comments upon it and rightly establishes the 
fact that Sadayan-Karu-Nandan was only Karu-Nandan son of Sadayan. 


Voh i, pp. 3-4. 
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There was fighting* between a Maranjaclayan (Faniya) and a Malai 
Nad chieftain Karunandan. Ariviyurkottoi ot the inscription has 
been identified by Mr. T. Raghaviah with Ariyxir which is about 
eighteen miles north-west of Kalugumalai in the Tinnevelly District. 1 
The iden tification must be accepted, because the inscription has been 
obtained at Kalugumalai in whose proximity the fight must have 
taken place. 

To discover which Maranjaclayan is referred to in the inscription 
it is necessary to utilize the material available in another inscription 
known as the Huzur office plates published by Mr. Gopinatha Rao in 
pages 5 to 14 of the same volume. The first of these gives definite 
information about the accession of one Adakkan to the throne of 
Malainad, who could have been no other than Karunandan’ s son. The 
date in the inscription is ‘ the fourteen hundred thousand forty -nine 
thousand and eighty-seventh day after the beginning of the Kaliyuga 

the fifteenth day of the ninth year of the reign of the king 

Karunandan Adakkan being current ’ The Kali day given in 

the inscription has been utilized to arrive at the year of Adakkan’ s 
accession which has thus been found to be 855-856 a.ix 2 Adakkan 
ought to have ascended the throne seven years before Varagupa II 
became the king of Pandya. Adakkan must also have been the 
contemporary of &ri Maran Kolahala, who must be dated 832-862 a.d. 
Sadayan Karunandan, the father of Adakkan, ought similarly to have 
been the contemporary of Sri Maran and also of Varagupa 1. Hence 
it is clear that theffight at Ariyur should have been between Varaguna I 
and Karunandan. That is the Maranjadayan of the inscription. 
Now that the kings have been fixed, the subject matter of the 
inscriptions may be scrutinized. 

Ariviyurkkoftai was the mountain stronghold of Karunandan, 
which was destroyed by Varaguna I, and that is in the neighbourhood 
of Kalugumalai in the Sankaranainar koil taluk, Tinnevelly district. 
Some more particulars are obtained from the inscription relating to 
Adakkan. ‘ On this day, having gradually acquired from the sab ha 
of Minchirai, by granting other lands in exchange for the plot of 

land known as Ulakkudivijai which belonged to them raising 

on it a beautiful temple ; setting in the temple (the image of) Vishpu 
Rhattaraka and calling (the village) Parthxva ^ekharam, king 


* TV, Ar . Ser , vol. i, p. 3, n. 
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Karunanda Adakkan established .... Salai . . . . ’ Then the 
inscription goes on to mention the boundaries, many of which happen 
to be at present villages in the close proximity of the present 
village of Parthivesvarapuram about twenty-five miles (judging from 
the map) to the south-east of Trevandrum, near the coast. 

Some points now call for explanation. During the time of 
Adakkan’s father (about thirty years before the building of Parthiva 
Sekhara temple) the Malai Nad chieftain or king lost his fort of 
Ariyur at the foot of Kalugumalai. Evidently his head-quarters must 
have been some place near Kalugumalai. But his son is found well 
established in Kerala. How was it that the Malai Nad kings gained 
power in South Kerala within such a short space of time ? If it is 
assumed that they shifted their sphere of operations from the 
neighbourhood of Kalugumalai to South Kerala, when did they 
migrate to or conquer the land lying to the west of the Western Ghats ? 
It stands to reason that such a thing would have been possible only 
when Kerala was in a condition of disorder. After Cheraman Perumal 
Nayanar died, since he left no son behind him (he did not even marry) 
the country became exposed to invasions by border chieftains and 
even perhaps by ambitious spirits within the country itself, and that 
ought to have been the time when these Malai Nad chieftains 
encroached upon the Chera’s dominions. This reading of the situation 
will become clear if we enquire into the question 1 which might have 
been their original habitation and what possibilities had they for 
expansion to the west of the Western Ghats ?’ 

A mere glance at the map of the Tinnevelly district will give an 
idea as to the original habitat of these mountain chieftains. They 
ought to have occupied the region now occupied by the zemindars 
of Sivagiri, Chokkampatti, Uttumalai and Kalugumalai. Of these, 
Chokkampatti and Uttumalai are very close to the Tenkasi taluq and 
since they must have formed part of the kingdom of the Malai Nad 
kings who were the contemporaries of the Marans and Sadayans, there 
can be no doubt of the fact that they had ample opportunities of 
entering into the land of the Cheras whenever a suitable opportunity 
presented itself. They could very easily have taken the Senkotta 
route in the close proximity of which the railway now runs to Trevan- 
drum, but instead of taking the roundabout route via Quilon now 
traversed by the railway they branched off straight southwards from 
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Tenmalai and reached Trevandrum via Nedumangad- Being rulers 
of the mountain-country, it was quite easy for them to win victories 
over the more peaceful plain-dwellers below. They would not have 
troubled the Primly an kings very much because they were all very 
powerful. But they ought to have descended into the Kerala country 
several times and profited by the confusion which prevailed in that 
land after the departure of Cheraman Perumal Nayanar. Evidently it 
was this success which they readily gained in Kerala that made them 
try their luck in the Pandya’s dominions also. But since that venture 
proved ruinous, and since they had no longer any chance of advancing 
in the east, they decided after the reign of Karunandan, to concentrate 
their attention upon the improvement of their position in the neigh- 
bourhood of Trevandrum. That they succeeded in this endeavour is 
amply evidenced by the fact that Adakkan, the son of Karunandan, 
ruled safely in the newly-formed western kingdom. His position was 
so great that one of his officers Murugan Sendi, who was apparently 
entrusted with the business of governing Tehganiid (near Trevan- 
drurn) occupied the high social status needed to give his daughter in 
marriage to a king who called himself Vikratnaditya V araguna. 1 
In truth, this Vikramaditya Varaguna was also one of the mountain 
chieftains who carved out a kingdom for himself at the expense of the 
Cheras. Thus it is dearly seen that the Chcra dominions became the 
field of conquest by a number of border chieftains and all these could 
have happened only if sufficient time were allowed for the decline of 
the Chera country. If Cheraman Perumal. Nayanar is taken to be the 
contemporary of Varaguna 1, it will be difficult to explain all these 
happenings. The interval would then be too short. On the other 
hand, if Cheraman Perumal is understood to have died in the reign of 
Maranjadayan, the grandfather of Varaguna I, these things become 
explicable. 

Thus I believe that my theory that Maranjadayan of 76P-770 a.d. 
was the contemporary of Cheraman Perumal gains additional strength 
from the Huzur Office copper plates. 

As against this view one objection is likely to be raised. Mr. M. 
Raghava Aiyangar believes that Maranjadayan was a V aishnava. 2 
But that is because he has wrongly identified the Maranjadayan of 

' 1 Tr. Ar. Ser. vol. i, p. 17. 

* Journal of Oriental Research, vo . i, p, iv, pp. 158~<>0. 
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769 a.d. with the Sadayan of the Madras Museum plates. I have 
shown above that these two were different. But Mr. Raghava 
Aiyangar has advanced astronomical arguments to prove that Andal 
lived in the eighth century a.d. His theory is that Maranjadayan was 
influenced in favour of Vaishnavism by Periyalvar and Andal. Fie 
quotes a stanza of Andal from her Tlfupp&vai and interprets one line 
in it to support his theory. The line is veld elundu viyalam uran - 
girru . This means £ Venus has arisen and Jupiter has gone to sleep 7 . 
He assumes that the rising of Venus and the setting of Jupiter ought 
to have happened simultaneously, for according to him the intelligent 
Andal would not have otherwise taken the trouble of recording it ; 
and since such a phenomenon could occur only very rarely, he holds 
that it should be taken to be a correct indication of the date of Andal. 
The interpretation is open to question, for there is no indication in 
the stanza of the simultaneity of the two occurrences ; yet, even 
allowing that, it can be noticed that there are four dates given by him 
on which the phenomenon could have occurred, viz., 600 a.d., 731 a.d., 
855 a.d. and 886 a.d. He chose 731 a.d. but the year 885 or 886 is 
equally suitable, for the Vaishnava Pandya king alluded to could have 
been in that case VTra Narayana Nedunjadayan, the donor of the 
Madras Museum plates. 

From the above discussion it will be evident that Maranjadayan 
was notone who declared himself to be a Vaishnava, but it may be 
argued that he might have had Vaishnava leanings. If so, he could 
not have been the contemporary of Cheraman Perumal Nayanar. 
Some support may be obtained for this view from the Anamalai ins- 
criptions and the Veivikkudi grant, both of which relate to him. I 
shall first take up the arguments which may be employed to prove 
that he was a Vaishnava. It is known that the king's minister one 
Maran Kari constructed in 770 a.d. a temple to Lord Narasithha in the 
Anamalai cave. 1 Again, ‘four of the concluding verses of the 
Veivikkudi grant are stated to be from the Vaishnava Pharma.'* 
The Ajnapati of the Veivikkudi grant was the same Maran Kari who 
constructed the Narasimha temple. 

It will be seen from the above-mentioned facts that the minister of 
he king was a staunch Vaishnava. To me it does not appear that 


Ep. Ind ., vol. vlii, p. 320. 
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the monarch should have been a Vaishnava as well. It is impossible 
from the facts noticed above to discover whether the king was a 
Vaishnava or a Saiva. One thing is certain. He was not a bigot. He 
did not have any objection to his minister stating in the grant that 
four of the verses written there were from the Vaishnava Dharma. It 
is clear that he kept an open mind. Even in the Velvikkudi grant 
itself, there is evidence of his open-mindedness. It is stated there 
that the musician who used to sing in the palace got angry one day ; 
when the king sent for him and asked him what his grievance was, the 
musician replied that the village of Velvikkudi had been in the olden 
days made the subject of a grant by the ancient Pandya monarch, 
Palyaga Salai Mudukudumi. The king was disposed to laugh at this, 
for he did not believe that the account was true ; but later on, when 
he discovered that it was true, he ordered that the village might be 
granted exactly as it had been given by his ancestor. This account 
about Maranjadayan is proof of the fact that the king was open to 
conviction. Such a person could not have been a bigot. There is 
therefore nothing to prevent him from welcoming Saints Sundaramurti 
and Cheraman Perumal Nayanar into his kingdom and even accom- 
panying them when they went to visit the Saiva shrines of the Pandya 
Nad. 

Thus the hypothesis that Maranjadayan of 76!) or 770 a.d. was the 
contemporary of Cheraman Perumal Nayanar does not appear to be 
unacceptable. 
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Abdul Latif, Agra . — Syad Muhammad Latif, Agra : Historical and 
Descriptive , with an Account of Akbar a7id his Cozirt and of the Modem 
City of Agra . Calcutta, 1896. 

Al-BukharL — KiiaV ul-Jami' us~Sahzh, by Abu ‘Abdullah Muhammad 
bin Isma‘11 al-Ja‘fi al-Bukhari. Leiden. 
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A.N. (Beveridge). — English Translation of above by H. Beveridge. 
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Bernier, Suite. — Suite des Memozres du Sieur Bernier , stir V Empire 
du Grand MogoL 2 vols. Arnout Leers, La Hare, 1671. 

Bernier's Travels (Constable). — Archibald Constable and V. A. 
Smith, Travels in the Mogul Empire A.D. 1656-1668 by Francis 
Bernier. Oxford University Press, 1914. 

Buda’um. — ‘Ahdu’l-Qadir bin Muluk Shah Buda'unI, Mtmtakliab 
ut- TawtzrzkJt* Calcutta, 1865. 

Buda’uni (Lowe).— Translation of above, by Ranking, Lowe and 
Haig. 3 vols. Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta, 1895-1925. 

Havell, Agra. — A Handbook to Agra and the Taj , Sikandra 5 
Fatehpur-Sikri and the Neighbourhood , by E. B. HavelJ. Calcutta and 
Simla, 1924. 

J.A.S.B . — Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal . 
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J.R.A.S.— Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britahi and 
Ireland. 
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Mandelslo. — The Voyages and Travels of, J. Albert de Mandelslo into 
the East Indies. Rendered into English by John Davies of Kidwelly. 
Second Edition. London, 1669. 

Peter Mundy. — The Travels of Peter Mundy , in Europe a?id Asia , 
1608-1667 . Edited by Lt.-Col. Sir Richard Carnac Temple. (Issued 
by the Hakluyt Society). 1914. Vol. II : Travels in Asia, 1628-1634- . 

Purchas. — Hakluyt us Posthumus or Pure has His Pit grimes, by 
Samuel Purchas, 20 vols. Glasgow, 1905. 

Qarniya . — Muhammad Tahir “ Tnayat Khan/' Qarniya . (MS.) 

Roe. — The Embassy of Sir 'Thomas Roe to India 1615— 1619 . Edited 
by Sir William Foster. Oxford University Press, 1926. 

Steingass. — F. Steingass, A Comprehensive Persian-English Diction- 
ary . Crosby Lockwood and Son, London. 

Tavernier. — Travels hi India , by Jean Baptiste Tavernier, Baron of 
Aubonne. Translated by V. Ball. 2 vols. London, 1889. 

Thevenot, Travels . — The Travels of Monsieur de Thevenot into the 
Levant . (In Three Parts). The Third Part : Containing the Relation 
of Indostan, the New Moguls, and of other People and Countries of 
the Indies. London, 1687. 

Tieffenthaler. — Joseph Tieffenthaler’s Historischgeographische 

Beschreibung von Hindustan. 3 vols. Berlin, 1785. 

Tiizuk-i-Babiiri . — BaburnOona mausiim ba T ilrsu k-i- Bab it ri ( FuiUkdt - 
i-Baburi). Translated from Turkish into Persian by Khan Khanan 
Bairam Khan (? MIrza ‘Abdu’r- Rahim “ Khan Khanan M ) in the time of 
the Emperor Akbar. Cheetra Prabha Press, Bombay, A.ir, 1308. 

Leyden and Erskine, Memoirs. — Memoirs of Zehfr-ed-Dtn Muhammed 
Babur . Translated by John Leyden and William Erskine. Annotated 
and revised by Sir Lucas King. 2 vols. Oxford University^ Press, 
1921. 

‘Utbi, TarikJl~i-Yamm$. — Abu Nayr Muhammad bin ‘ Abdu’l-Jabbar 
al-'Utbx, Tartidh-TYaminf. Lahore, a.h. 1300. 

CHAPTER II 

The City of Agra at the beginning of Shah Julian's Reign 

While Shah Jahan is waiting for his enthronement we may utilize 
the opportunity by looking round to form an idea of what Agra looked 
like at this period. The reader will agree that a bird's-eye view of 
the place and some mention of its size and resources will enable us to 
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visualize the spin and bustle and the mad gaieties of the days before 
and after coronation. 

In the spacious times of Mughal greatness and glory Agra was a 
wonder of the age — as much a centre of the arteries of trade both by 
land and water as a meeting-place of saints, sages and scholars from 
all Muslim Asia. For we know that the Mughal emperors were 
Maecenases one and all, infinitely greater that the proverbial Maecenas 
himself ; and the beneficent influence of imperial patronage was felt in 
far-off Turkey and part of Europe : so that the Mughal metropolis 
was a veritable lodestar for artistic workmanship, literary talent and 
spiritual worth. 

Before, however, we take a view of Shah Jahan’s Agra it will 
conduce to continuity and clearness if we make a rapid survey of its 
historical antecedents For the past always makes the present what 
it is, and every historic city is a palimpsest, where traces of past 
greatness lie scattered, half embedded, often encrusted, in picturesque 
profusion. No city, however great, is to our eyes respectable unless 
it has a history, and the Agra of Shah Jahan’s times is eminently 
respectable in this sense. 

The early history of the Agra of the Hindu period is nothing but 
legend or conjecture. Nor are there many data from which we could 
determine the exact locality of Hindu Agra, though Carleylle* 
imagines that the site of it was some ten miles to the south of the 
present city, on the bank of the ancient bed of the Jumna, near the 
village Kolara (Kaulara Kalan, to south-east of Agra city, on the 
Survey of India large-scale map) on the old left bank of this ancient 
river-bed. The earlier authorities, however, are in conflict on the 
point : ‘ Abdullah Khan ( Tarlkh-i-Da'udz < . P.U.L. MS., ff. 41B-42A) 
says, 4 according to . . . [name of authority omitted in the MS.] 
the city of Agra came into existence in his [Sikandar Lodi’s] 
time. Before Sultan Sikandar Agra was an ancient village ; and some 
Indians are of opinion that Agra had a fort in the time of Raja 
Kishan, 2 who ruled at Mathra, and that whoever incurred the Raja’s 

5 A.S.I'R* vol. iv (1871-72), 97-9S. Carleylle’s observations are seldom 
reliable and his conjectures often wide. He does not come up to the high standard 
of accuracy and research which we have learnt to associate with the reports and 
monographs issued by the Government of India Archaeological Survey. 

2 Abdul Latif {Agra, 2) reads it Raja Kans. 
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displeasure was imprisoned there. For a long time it continued thus. 
In the year when the army of Sultan Mahmud Ghaznavi invaded India, 
Agra was so mined that it was reduced to an insignificant 
village. Again from the tune of Sultan Sikandar Agra regained its 
prosperity/ 

The author, instead of indicating the spot where Hindu Agra 
stood, implies that the old Agra village was situated on or very near 
the site of the city built later by Sultan Sikandar Lodi, or else he is 
confusing the two. But this is at variance with the account of the 
founding of Agra by Sultan Sikandar Lodi in Nihnatullah, Makhzan.A 
Algjk&ni (f, 116A-116B). 1 For according to Nkmatullah, who knows 
nothing of Hindu Agra, Sikandar Lodi’s Agra had no antecedents. 
It is difficult to give a final decision between these authors. 

‘ Abdullah Khan’s statement about Mahmud of Ohaznin invading 
Agra, however, is open to doubt, since this event is not noticed by 
any known historian of Mahmud, contemporary or other, it is possi- 
ble that the author is confusing Mahmiul of (Ihaznm with his great- 
grandson, also called Mahmud 2 3 (appointed Viceroy of India, 469 
a.h.=1076~77 a.c.), who, as we know from a <ja$fda or eulogy written 
in praise of the latter by Mas‘ud-i-Sa s d-i-Salman, : * besieged and captur- 
ed Agra fort after a sanguinary fight. This necessarily discounts in 
some measure ‘Abdullah Khan’s judgment as historian. 

While we are on the subject, it will repay us to study Mas‘ud-i- 
Sa^-i-Salman’s qa§lda with care. The poet came with Mahmud and 
actually took part in the fight ; so that his evidence is that of an eye- 
witness. We give below a summary of the relevant passages : 

Saif ud-Daula Mahmud, after a dreary journey of hundreds of 
miles through difficult mountains and arid deserts, came down upon the 
virgin fortress of Agra — which tickled his ambition and pride precisely 


1 Quoted below, p. 133. 

2 A mistake occasioned or helped by the fact that this Maljimud had the 
surname Saif ud-Daula , by which his great-grandfather was also known as 
prince ; the title having been bestowed on him by the Samnnkl king of Bukhara 
about A. h. 384 (* Utbi, Tarikh-i- Yamim, pp. 81 -82). Sultan Ibrahim, apparently, 
gave his grandfather’s name and earlier title to his son. Abdul Lai it ( Agra, 2-3) 
and even historians of position like Vincent A. Smith (Oxford History of India , 
254) have Uncritically accepted this careless statement in Tdrlkh»i-I)a f ftdl. 

3 ‘ Q^ida in praise of Saif ud-Daula and congratulating him on the victory 
of Agra/ 1 (DzwanA Amir Mas* iid bin Sa Salma n , pp. 88-90). 
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the mention of a * great earthquake ’ there by historians, 1 which is 
said to have occured in a.h. 911 (= a.c. 1505). And Jahangir 
leaves hardly a doubt on the point when he says, ‘ Before the rule of 
the Lodi Afghans, Agra was a great and populous place, and had a 
castle described by Mas‘ud b. Sa £ d b. Salman in the ode(gaszda). . . ’ 2 ; 
where, although he is speaking on the authority of the gasida , 
he is probably referring to the remains of Hindu Agra, which 
were in the course of being assimilated by Akbar’s city before his 
eyes. 

Sikandar Lodi (a.c. 1489-1517) was, however, the first monarch to 
make Agra his residence. The founding of Sikandar Lodi’s Agra is 
thus described by NPmatullah in the Mafrhzan-i-Afgh&?vi (f. 116A- 
116B) (my own translation) : 

4 At this time it occurred to the Sultan [Sultan Sikandar Lodi] that 
he should found a city on the banks of the river [Jumna] which would 
serve for a capital and a military station, that the unruly chiefs of the 
neighbourhood might not rise in revolt. Accordingly a few wise and 
discreet persons were commissioned to take a boat and survey both 
banks of the river from Chan d war to Dehli, and report about the place 
which they considered fit for founding a city and a fort in. In 
compliance with the orders, the party went on surveying both banks of 
the river till they came to the site of modern Agra. The report was 
submitted [in favour of this spot]. The Sultan visited it. Seeing the 
spot he approved of the plan of building a city and a strong fort here. 
In the year [a. h.] 911 the capital of Agra (may it be protected from 
all misfortunes and afflictions !) was founded.’ 

The spot thus chosen was on the left or east bank of the river over 
against modern Agra. This was the royal residence of the Lodls 
occupied by Babur after the victory of Panipat (1526). 

Sikandar Lodi also founded Sikandra, which is called after him, and 
built there a fine redstone baradari or summer-house, afterwards 
converted into the tomb of Maryam-zamanI, Jahangir’s mother. 
Sikandar died at Agra (Sunday, December 14, 1517). 

Babur, the founder of the Mughal dynasty, defeated Ibrahim Lodi, 

x A’zn, ii, 151 {A'zn (B. & J.), ii, 309) ; Muhammad Qasim, TarJkk-t- 
Firishta , 183. 

2 Tuzuk, 2 ( Tuzuk. , (R. & B.) i, 4). 
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the son and successor of Sikandar Lodi, on the historic plain of 
Panipat, and occupied, as we have said, his palace at Agra (Thursday, 
Rajah 28, a.h. 932 = May 10, a.c. 1526). 

We have more details about Babur’s Agra : It stood on the east or 
left bank of the river and occupied the whole tract included within the 
river’s bend up to the village of Nunihai.* Hen we have still 
remains of the following gardens or garden-residences built or begun 
in the reign of Babur : (1) The Gul-afshuii garden built by Babur 
himself for his residence. A small building of red sandstone and a 
mosque on one side of the garden existed here in Jahangir’s time and 
probably later. 2 3 Silchand ( Tafrih uN Imarsf) and Jahangir 2 agree 
that Babur intended to build a fine palace here ; according to the 
former, however, even Humayun could not complete the plan. (2) The 
garden-palace of Nil fs h fin or Ruf/i (3 and 4). The B dg_k~i~ 

Zahra and the Ackdnak Rsgh (both remarkably extensive) named 
respectively after two of the princesses of Babur's time.-* 

The Humayun Masjid was built by Humayun in 937 a. h. 
(= 1530-31 a. c.) immediately after his father’s death. 4 

During the reign of Akbar 5 Agra grew in size, wealth and power, 
with dramatic swiftness ; so that when AbtVl-Pa/.l was writing 
A’m-i-Akharf the Jumna ran for five kos (about ten miles) through the 


1 See Government of India Survey Map (scale 1 mile to an inch): .Sheet 541, 
or 2.G., xxv\ (Allas), Plate 56. 

2 Tuxuk , 3 ( Tdzuk (R. and B.), i, 4-5). 

3 These gardens remind its of Babur's vivid description, in the Tuzuk-i. 
BUbtirt, of how he laid out gardens and built wells and tanks and baths and 
palaces at Agra {Tuzuk-i- B db url, 210-211 ; Leyden and Krskino, Memoirs , ii, 
257-58). See also in this connection C. M. Villicrs Stuart, Mughal Gardens , 
pi. vL, facing p. 40, and Binyon, Court\ Painters of the Grand Moguls, pi, iv, 
facing p. 12. 

Babur's mortal remains were temporarily deposited in the Ram Bdgh before 
being removed to Kabul, where they lie in the terraced garden known to the 
modern visitors of the Afg]idn capital as Bdgh -i- Babur. The Ram Bdgh was later 
used as a pleasure-resort by Empress Niir Julian. 

4 Mr. Havell is therefore not quite accurate when he says that 1 Humayun left 
no memorial of himself at Agra,’ ( Agra ^ 17), For fuller details of these gardens 
and their huge dimensions see Carleylle, A. S. /, A\, vol. iv (1871-72), pp. 103-109. 

5 The buildings erected (1564) at Nagarchain (near Kak rail village, seven miles 
to the south of modern Agra) by the order of Akbar— the emperor of shifting 
capitals — need not be mentioned since they soon vanished, possibly destroyed by 
order. See J. F. Fanthome, * A Forgotten City * (in ,/. A. S. B. } 1904, part i, 
pp. 276-281) 
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city, with imposing mansions and pleasant gardens overlooking it on 
either side. 1 

We are told that the nobles began to build fine houses on both 
sides of the river (1560-61). 2 Orders were issued (a. h. 972 = 
a.c. 1565) for the building of the fort, which was completed (according 
to Akbarnama 3 and Badshah Nama 4 ) in eight, and (according to 
Tuzuk 5 and the chronogram given in Ruda’uni 6 ) in fifteen or sixteen 
years, at a cost of thirty-five lakhs of rupees. We have seen above that 
Akbar’s fort was built on the spot occupied by the mouldering brick 
citadel of Badalgarh. 

It is hardly the place to go into the details about Agra fort. We 
can only remark that the following is all that remains of Akbar’s 
buildings : The outer walls, Jahangiri Mahal, and Akbari Mahal. 
The rest are later additions, most of which we shall have to note when 
we come to Shah Jahan’s architecture. 

Besides the Fort Agra does not owe much to Akbar, except a few 
mosques and tombs of minor importance. 

The Emperor Jahangir left three clearly distinguishable landmarks 
in the history of Agra : (1) Akbar’s Tomb at Sikandra (finished, a.ec. 
1022) — a unique monument. (2) I L Uni ad tid-Dcttda, built by Nur Jahan 
on the east bank of the river (commenced, 1622 ; finished, 1628). (3) 

The huge garden known as Bagh-i-Nur-Manzil or Bagh-i-Dakra 7 (to 
the south-west of modern Agra city and west of cantonment), where, as 
we have seen in the last chapter, Shah Jahan encamped before entering 
Agra. It covered, if we are to believe Carleylle, 7 the huge area of 
3840 x 2064 feet on a spot between Khawaspura and Sultanpura, now 
partly occupied by the Agra Cantonment station of the G.I.P. Railway. 


x A'tfJ-y ii, 84. 2 A. N. ii, 122-23. 

3 Ibid ii, 247. M. U . (iii, 63) copies from A . N. t and is no independent 
evidence. 

4 B. N. } I, i, p. 154-55. 5 Tuzuk , 2 ( Tuzuk , R. and B., i, 3). 

8 Buda'uni, ii, 74 (Lowe, ii, 74-75). Buda’uni’s text gives five years, but 
the chronogram reproduced by him yields 986, which gives us fourteen years for 
the building. This latter period nearly agrees with that in Tuzuk . So the text 
of Buda’uni stands obelized on this point. 

7 Carleylle’ s account of its origin ( A.S.I.R . vol. iv, 1871-72) is erroneous, 
and should be read with caution. SI1 Chand ( Tafrzh ul-Amnrdt), whom he cites 
and rejects, is in complete accord with the contemporary authorities when he says 
that this garden was built by Jahangir. 

4 
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The Ziarat Kama! Khan shown on the Survey of India large-scale 
map, was once in this garden. 

Now we come to the Agra of our own period. It had so far been 
known by its old name, which dates from Hindu times. But Shah 
Jahan, on the day of his coronation, in generous recognition of the 
fact that Agra owed all its greatness to the great Akbar, named it 
Akbarabad after him ; 1 so that it is invariably so called by the 
historians of this reign. Since the older name was readopted after 
Shah Jahan’ s deposition, however, we shall take no notice of this 
change, and shall continue to call it by the better-known name, Agra. 

Through the cloud of abundant but somewhat conflicting evidence 
it is tolerably clear tha'. Agra, at this period, was a large and populous 
city extending on both sides of the Jumna, with a total circumference 
of some twenty-five miles. We shall deal with each part of Agra — on 
the right and on the left bank of the river — separately. 

On the west side, linking up the more or less straggling suburbs, it 
extended lengthwise from where the Taj stands to-day 2 all the way to 
Sikandra — some nine miles or so ; and the maximum breadth was from 
the edge of the water to Shahganj — a matter of three miles. But this 
gives us no adequate idea of the size of the city. We shall therefore 
let John Albert de Mandelslo, who visited Agra in a.C. 1638, and who 
is a fairly reliable witness, speak on the subject : 

* It is at least twice as big as Ispahan , and it is as much as a Man 
can do to ride about it on horse-back in a day. It is fortified with a 
good Wall, of a kind of red Free-stone, and a Ditch, which is above 
thirty fathom broad. Its Streets are fair and spacious, and there are 
some of them vaulted, which are above a quarter of a League in 
length, where the Merchants and Tradesmen have their Shops, distin- 
guished by their Trades and the Merchandises which are there sold ; 
every Trade, and every Merchant having a particular Street and 


1 Statements of Thevenot, Bernier and Tieffent haler to the eon ti ary notwith- 
standing. See B.N.y I, i, 156. 

To avoid confusion it is, however, to be noted that numismatieally the new name 
was not adopted until a.ix, 1038, L?., the second year of Shah Julian’s reign. 
(H. Nelson Wright, Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta , 
vol. iii, Introduction.) 

38 It appears from Tavernier’s account (Tavernier, i, 109) that Tajganj or 
‘ Tasiraacan,’ a.s he calls it, was a prosperous suburb of Agra and a great resort of 
merchants and foreigners before the Taj was built. 
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Quarter assigned him. There are in it fifteen Meidcms and Basars> 
whereof the most spacious is that which is before the Castle, where 
may be seen sixty great Guns of all sizes, but not kept in any order so 
as to be made use of. There is also in that place a high Pole, as at 
the Meidan of Ispahan , where the Court Lords, and sometimes the 
Mogul himself divert themselves with shooting at the Parrot fastned 
[fastened] at the top of it. There are in the City fourscore 
caravanseras , for the accommodation and convenience of Forreign 
Merchants, most of them three Stories high, with very noble Lodgings, 
Store-houses, Vaults and Stables belonging to them, together with 
Galleries and private Passages for the correspondence and communi- 
cation of the Chambers. Every one of them hath a certain person, 
whose charge it is to lock them up, and to take care that the Merchan- 
dises be safely kept. He does also supply the place of a Sutler, and 
sels all sorts of Provision, Forrage, and Wood, to those that lodge in 
them/ 1 

He further tells us that in the city of Agra there were seventy 
great mosques (six of which were Adzna or cathedral mosques) and 
800 baths or ‘ hot-houses/ which seem to have been state-owned 
and state-managed. These mosques, it is interesting to note, served 
also as sanctuaries for criminals and other refugees. 2 

M. de Thevenot (who visited India in 1666—67) has also a pleasant 
description of Agra. He was much impressed by the long range of 
buildings and garden enclosures along the edge of the water on the 
city side : 

‘ This palace [viz Agra Fort] / he says, * is accompanied with five 
and twenty or thirty other very large ones, all in a line, which belong 
to the Princes and other great Lords of Court ; and all together afford 
a most delightful prospect to those who are on the other side of the 
River, which would be a great deal more agreeable, were it not for 
the long Garden-walls, which contribute much to the rendering the 
Town so long as it is. There are upon the same line several less 
Palaces and other Buildings. All being desirous to enjoy the lovely 
prospect and convenience of the Water of the Gemnct , endeavoured to 
purchase ground on that side, which is the cause that the Town is very 


Mandelslo, pp. 35. 


51 Ibid . , pp. 35-36. 
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long but narrow, and excepting some fair Streets that are in it, all the 
rest are very narrow and without Symmetry. 

Before the King's Palace, there is a very large Square, and twelve 
other besides of less extent within the Town. But that which makes 
the Beauty of Agra besides the Palaces I have mentioned, are the 
Quervanseras which are above threescore in number; and some of them 
have six large Courts with their Portico's, that give entry to very 
commodious Appartm exits, where stranger Merchants have their Lodg- 
ings : There are above eight hundred Baths in the Town, and a great 
number of Mosques, of which some serve for Sanctuary. There are 
many magnificent Sepulchres in it also, several great Men having had 
the ambition to build their own in their own life-time, or to erect 
Monuments to the memory of their Fore- fathers.’ J 

No statistics for Agra are available ; but we can well understand 
that the population must have fluctuated appreciably from time to time, 
the number swelling considerably when the Emperor was in station, and 
some big reviews 1 2 3 in progress, or else at the time of a military 
concentration preparatory to an expedition. Mandelslo asserts that 
4 were there a necessity, there might be rais’d out of it [Lc . , Agra] 
two hundred thousand men able to bear Arms.’ 5 Assuming this to 
refer to civil population the number of the inhabitants of Agra would 
be in the neighbourhood of 700,000; and including the military, when 
the Emperor was in headquarters, the figure would easily approach a 
million. Father Manrique, who came in 1(5 40, estimated the population 
of the city 4 excluding strangers 5 at 600, 000 4 — a figure not far short 
of the number we have independently arrived at. 

Bernier, Tavernier and de Thevenot agree that even in 1666 Agra 
was the largest city in India, t.e. bigger than Delhi or Shahjahanabad. 
It is not by any means unlikely that Agra was at this period the 
largest city in the world. 


1 Thevenot, Travels , part iii, p. 34. 

8 For these see a later chapter. 

3 Mandelslo, 41. This statement is challenged by M. de Thevenot (part iii, 
p. 35), who tries to make out that Agra was more extensive than populous. The 
true explanation of this difference of opinion lies in the fact that the former came 
early in jghah Jahan’s reign, while the latter did not arrive until 1 666, when gjph 
Jahan was no longer emperor and Agra no longer capital. 

4 Stanley Lane-Poole, Mediaeval Itidia y 336, 
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London is out of the running: : According; to Baedekar (London, Intro- 
duction, p. xxxi) its population was about 700,000 in 1700; and must 
have been much less in 1628. Salbancke describes even the Fatehpur 
Sikri of 1609 (then a deserted capital) as « a city as great as London, 
and very populous ’ ; 1 while from a curious remark of William 
Hawkins 2 it appears that the area of London in 1609-11 did not 
exceed the space covered by the Emperor’s camp. 

As for Paris, we consider it significant that Bernier, in his excellent 
and dispassionate comparison of Delhi, Agra, and Constantinople with 
Paris, does not definitely assert that Paris was bigger or more populous 
than Agra (which he would have done if he had known it to be a fact), 
although he does say that £ after making every allowance for the 
beauty of Dehli , Agra , and Co?ista?itinople , Paris is the finest, the 
richest, and altogether the first city in the world \ 3 

Again, Agra was probably the most cosmopolitan town in Asia ; 
though, as Mandelslo says, ‘ most of the Inhabitants are Mahu- 
metans b 4 5 

Every observer of note agrees that, excepting the great thorough- 
fares, the streets were so crowded with people that one could hardly 
pass. 5 4 Four or five of the streets, where trade is the principal occu- 
pation, are of great length and the houses tolerably good ; nearly all 
the others are shoi't, narrow, and irregular, and full of windings and 
corners : the consequence is that when the court is at Agra there 
is often a strange confusion/ 6 The bazaars and passages in the 


1 Purchas iii, 84. The statement in Abdul Latif, Agra (p. 30) is misleading. 

2 4 When hee [the Hhnperor] rideth on Progress© or Hunting, the compasse of 
us Tents may be© as much as the compasse of .London and more, and I may say, 
.hat of all sorts of people that follow the Campe, there are two hundred thousand : 
or hee is provided, as for a Citie/ 

Captain William Hawkins * Relations (Purchas iii, p. 35-36). 

3 Bernier’s Travels (Constable) , p. 286. ‘ Toutes ces beautez de Dehli, d ’ Agra 
3t de Constantinople bien considerees & balances, [Paris est] la plus belle, la plus 
riche, la premiere Ville du monde. — Bernier, Suite , i, 97/ 

* Mandelslo, 41. 

5 Tusuk, 2. ( Tuzuk , R. and B., i., 3) ; Peter Mundy, ii, 207 ; Finch (Purchas 
tv, 72) ; and Bernier, Suite , i, 93. (Bernier’s Travels (Constable), 285). 

6 Bernier’s Travels (Constable), 285, — * Hormis quatre ou cinq de ces 
principales rues xnarehandes qui sont tres-longues et assez bien baties ,* tout le 
rest© n’est la pluspart que petites rues estroites sans symmetric, que detours et que 
recoins ; ce qui cause des embarras etranges quand la Cour y est. ’ — Bernier, Suite f 
i r 93* 
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neighbourhood of the fort, including the great square in front of it, 
were every day, about durbar time, entirely taken up by the umaro, and 
their long retinues, the usual traffic being either diverted or held up . 
‘ such a number of Eliphants, horses, Coaches, Soldiers, peons, etts. 
[and other] people that is incredible 1 , says Mundy . 1 And on the 
occasion of some festival, some great reception or a state ceremony, 
this great, crowded Agra proved totally inadequate— one of the reasons 
that ultimately brought about, as we shall see, the transfer of capital 
from that city to Delhi. 

The city presented a pleasant variety of stately mansions of princes 
and nobles (many of which, according to ‘Abdu’l -Hamid Lahori , 2 
had been erected at a cost ot from one to five lakhs), gardens, mosques, 
caravanserais, baths, tombs and open squares ; and the lowlier houses 
of brick or of stoue (most of which, according to the Emperor 
Jahangir , 3 were three or four storeys high), and the shops of every 
degree of prosperity must have given the town a quaint and picturesque 
appearance. 

Tieffenthaler, who was there in the fifties of the eighteenth century, 
only caught an echo of the past glory of Agra, hi the outlying x>arts of 
the city, the houses are in ruins, he says, owing to desertions and lack 
of repair, and the suburbs, once so populous, have all but ceased to 
exist. Yet, he hastens to assure us, ‘ alle diese Triimmer Kind Zeugen 
der ehmaligcn Pracht und Grosso cincr ghiussonden SUultd 4 As for 
the houses nearer the heart of the city, he tells us, hey are high and 
well-built on foundations of hewn stone, and though their external 
appearance is not very imposing their inside is elegantly appointed. 
The palaces of the great are throughout large and luxurious . 5 

We have said that Agra was a huge emporium : Taking into 
account the extent and population of the metropolis and the enormous 
scale on which the exchange of wealth took place on such occasions as 
feasts and functions of state, the reader will have no difficulty in 
realizing that Agra was probably the largest single trade-centre in the 


* Peter Mundy, ii, 207. * B.N., 1, i, 157. 

3 Tuzuk, 2. (, Tftzuk , R. & B., i , 3). * Tieffenthaler, i, 115. 

8 1 Die Hauser der Stadt sind hoch und vest atif einem Qrtmde von Werk- 
stucken; ihr ^usseres Ansehen 1st nicht sehr erheblieh, das innere dagegen ist 
ziemlich geschmuckt ; die Pall&ste der Grosser* sind durchgehends gross und 
pr&chtig'P Tieffenthaler, i, 114, 
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world, specially as regards the more valuable commodities, the prices 
of which, at the time of a celebration, must have pointed to a high 
index-number. Joseph Salbancke, with a keen eye for trade, speaks 
of Agra as a ‘ great resort of Merchants from Persia, and out of 
India/ enumerates among the valuable merchandise silks and cloths 
and precious stones (including diamonds from Bisnagar, Delhi and 
Agra itself, and rubies, sapphires and spinels from far-away Pegu) ; 
and tells his countrymen that here there was great demand for 
* our richer Silkes and Velvets, but especially our clothes of light 
colours.’ 3 

It is worthy of note, however, that the shops did not present the 
magnificent array we should expect from such a trade-centre. Costly 
merchandise such as carpets, shawls and precious stuffs, and gems, 
jewels and rarities of all sorts, was generally kept in warehouses, as 
Bernier tells us ; 1 2 the high-class merchants (including foreign 
merchants like Tavernier), who dealt only with the pick of the 
aristocracy, preferring to sell their goods from house to house. Since 
the highest classes seldom made their purchases in the streets, 
jewellers, artists, manufacturers, and all those who catered only for 
the rich, had no occasion to expose their wares and work for sale. 
The art of window-dressing, consequently, found no scope in India. 
No wonder that Bernier saw nothing at Agra or Delhi to match the 
street of St. Denis in Paris. 3 

The only class of shops that made any impression on Bernier were 
the fruiterers’. By Bernier’s account, which relates to Delhi but 
applies equally to Agra, the fruit-shops were stocked during the 
summer * with dry fruit from Pe7 r sia^ Balk , B okay a , and Samar kande ; 
such as almonds, pistachios, and walnuts, raisins, prunes, and apricots ; 
and in winter with excellent fresh grapes, black and white, brought 
from the same countries, wrapped in cotton ; pears and apples of three 
or four sorts, and those admirable melons which last the whole winter. 
These fruits are, however, very dear ; a single melon selling for a 
crown and a half.’ 4 Among fresh fruits are also mentioned the 


1 The Voyage of M. Joseph Salbancke (Purchas, iii, 83-84). 

2 Bernier, Suite , i, 24. (Bernier’s Travels (Constable), 248-49). 3 Ibid. 

* Bernier’s Travels (Constable), 249. ‘ . . . fruits secs, qui viennent de Perse, 

de Balk, de Bokara et de Sanlarkande, comme amendes, pistaches, noisettes, 
raisins, ’prunaux, abricots et autres ; et dans V Hyver on y voit d’ excellens 
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indigenous melon (cheap and inferior,— good melons being scarce), 
mangoes (plentiful, cheap and delicious), water-melons (in great 
abundance almost throughout the year), apples, oranges, plums, 
bananas and pine-apples . 1 The fruit-market was presumably situated 
in the quarter of Agra Peter Mundy calls P/ial Haiti, where, he 
says, the factors of the East India Company used to live. 

Among other eatables Bernier found sweetmeats filthy and fly- 
blown. Nor did the Indian confectioner’s art make much appeal to 
him, not even the best bread, which, he says, contained plenty of fresh 
butter, milk and eggs. He always treated cooked meat, sold in the 
bazaar, with suspicion. Raw meat was always available in abundant 
variety : Beef and mutton were common, but the flesh of the goat, 
specially of the h e-go at and the kid, was highly prized. And fowls 
(including the hen with jet-black skin, the flesh of which was * delicate 
and tender 1 ), pigeons and paitridges, quails, turtle-doves, ducks, 
geese, hares and fish (especially the excellent sing! and the >ohu, still 
the best ordinary fresh-water fish in these parts) could be had for 
the money . 2 

Wine was unobtainable, its use being prohibited. 4 If wine be 
sometimes found in the Mogol empire, it is either Chirac f Shiraz] or 
Canary 1 — the former coming from Persia via Bandar Abbas and 
Surat, the latter brought to India by the Dutch. Both these wines, 
however, were almost too costly to drink. a 

Peter Mundy does not scruple to mention even the * common 
stews ’ in different quarters of the city, each of which 3 4 every eveninge 
is like a faire \ 4 

As for a bird’s-eye view of the city, we notice that the European 
travellers were invariably struck by the high enclosure-walls of houses 


raisins frais noirs et blanes qu’on apporte de ees monies Pats bien enveioppez 
dans du coton, des pornmes et des poires de trois ou quatre espeoes, et de ces 
admirables melons qni durent tout 1’Ityver. be Dial est quo tons ees fruits son t 
fort chers ; j’ay veu vendre des melons jusques ft tm ecu et demy. ’ — Bernier, Suite , 
i, 25-26. 

1 Bernier, Suite, i f 26-27. (Bernier’s 'Travels (Constable), 240-50). Peter 
Mundy, ii, 215-16, 

2 Bernier, Suite , i, 27-32. (Bernier’s 'Travels (Constable), 250-52). Peter 
Mundy, ii, 215-16. 

3 Bernier, Suite t i, 33. (Bernier’s Travels (Constable), 252-53). 

* Peter Mundy ii, 216. 
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and gardens ; while, according to Bernier, * Agra has more [than 
Delhi] the appearance of a country town, especially when viewed from 
an eminence. The prospect it presents is rural, varied, and agreeable ; 
for the grandees having always made it a point to plant trees in their 
gardens and courts for the sake of shade, the mansion? -of Omrahs , 
Rajas , and others are all interspersed with luxuriant and green foliage, 
in the midst of which the lofty stone houses of Banyanes or Gentile 
merchants have the appearance of old castles buried in forests. Such 
a landscape yields peculiar pleasure in a hot aid parched country, 
where the eye seeks in verdure for refreshment and repose b 1 

Now we turn to the part of Agra on the east or left bank of the 
Jumna. Here, as we have seen, must have stood the garden-palaces 
of Babur and Humayun, at this time only a century old and therefore 
probably in a fair state of preservation. The sesthetical Mughals had 
not failed to utilize whatever remained of them, and during the reigns 
of Akbar and Jahangir the whole stretch developed into a tastefully 
laid-out suburb, where princes and magnates owned villas and 
pleasure-houses mostly along the water’s edge. 

The length of this suburb, ‘Abdti '1- Hamid Lahori and the Emperor 
Jahangir agree, was two and a half miles, running north-east and south- 
west, from a point on the river near Humayun Masjid to a spot beyond 
Nunihai ; and the breadth, measured on a line across the bend of the 
river, at right angles to the major axis, one and a quarter miles. 
There were few residential houses in this garden-city. 2 

Hither the aristocracy of Agra often resorted for a picnic or a 
holiday-excursion — a welcome refuge from the scorching heat of 
Agra, the whirl and worry of noisy city life, and the tiresome 
formalities of an elaborately ceremonious court. We can imagine a 


* Bernier’s Travels (Constable), 285. e Agra ressent plus le champestre que 
Dehli, principaletnent quand on le regarde d’un lien plus eminent, mais ce n’est 
point un champestre qtii luy soit des-avantageux ; il est tres-beau et tres- 
divertissant ; car comme il y a par tout entre ces maisons d’Omerahs, des Rajas 
et autres, quantite de grands arbres verts melez, chactm ayant este curieux d’en 
planter dans son jardin et dans sa cour pour avoir de l’ombre, et que ces hautes 
maisons de pierres de Banyanes, ou Marchands Gentils, paroissent dec£ del& entre 
ces arbres comme quelques restes de vieux Chateaux de Forests ; il se fait par IS 
dedans des veuSs et des perspectives tres-agreables, principalement dans un Pays 
sec et chaud, ah les yeux sem blent ne demander que de la verdure et des ombrages.’ 
— Bernier, Suite t i, 94. 

* B. N, I, i, 157. Tuzuk , 2. ( Tuzuk, R. and B., L, 3). 

5 
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minister weighed down by the taxing toils of state, or a choicer spirit 
in a mood for solitary contemplation, or, again, perhaps a rich roue 
on the primrose path of dalliance, of a spring forenoon, or else on a 
sultry day, crossing the swift swirl of the Jumna in one of those 
gaily-painted row-boats 1 — of the type, low, long, and slender, with 
sharp ends, sketched by Peter Mundy, 2 with some twenty variously 
coloured oars and a covered seat either in centre or in front, flags 
flying and yak-tails streaming. 3 

The Jumna itself was no insignificant part of the charm of the 
metropolis : The many-coloured craft sailing over its waters from villa 
to villa and garden to garden, which were provided no doubt with 
beautiful landing-places flanked with shapely towers, must have cast 
an additional glamour round the social intercourse among the higher 
classes. Normally there must have been a perpetual gala day on the 
Jumna ; but on the occasion of some such festival as the Shab-i-Bar&t 
or a prince’s marriage the illuminations and the fireworks by the 
waterside, reflected in the moving glass of the Jumna, turned sober 
earth and sky into a world of grotesque and weird brilliance ! 4 5 

Nor was the importance of the Jumna confined to Agra. It appears 
that navigation had always been a fashionable mode of travel among 
persons of quality even for longer distances. It is on record that 
Akbar and his court travelled down the Jumna by boat to Agra more 
than once. s And Peter Mundy saw * verie great lighters or Gabares 
[He means a barge — here, an elaborate variety of the Indian fiatela\ 
of 3, 4, or 500 Tonns each, serving for transporting© great men with 
their howshold and howshold stuffe downe the river to Etaya [Etawa], 
Ellahabaz [Allahabad], Puttana [Patna] ,Dhacca [Dhaka, Dacca] etts. 
[and other] places on the river Ganges, haveing howses in the midle 
for the weomen, and many of them on their stemms the figures of the 
head of an Eliphant, Dragon, Tiger, etts., with double sternes.’ 6 
There were also, he says, great boats to convey the Emperor’s mahal 
or seraglio 4 with severall roomes, able to carry a prettie village with 
all theyre Inhabitants and goods ; such is theire hugenesse’. 7 

1 Corresponding to the modern bajra or mayurpankhl . 

a Peter Mundy, ii, Illustration No. 11, facing p. 158. 

a Peter Mundy, ii, 158. 

* For fuller details of these wait for a later chapter. 

5 Once in October, 1558, and again in October, 1560. 

® Peter Mundy, ii, 224. 7 Peter Mundy, ii, p. 224, f. n. (3). 
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Again, the river, with its continuation in the Ganges, was a water- 
way of great commercial importance, for we know that barges of a 
tonnage of three or four hundred, with very high ends, 1 were used 
for conveying salt, timber, stone, etc., on a main line extending from 
Delhi and Agra, through Patna, into far-away Bengal. 2 

Of the architectural monuments standing in or near Agra at this 
date we have said enough in the historical outline. We need only 
remind ourselves that while Akbar’s Tomb at Sikandra was mellow- 
ing and getting acclimatized to this world of vicissitudes, Tlimad ud- 
Daula had just trembled into existence ; and the Taj, the crown and 
glory of the world’s architecture, was yet in the womb of time. But 
we are on the eve of its creation : and we can imagine all the finer 
instincts of an artistic people tumultuously gathering power and 
point — waiting silently, unconsciously for some great tragedy to give 
them shape and an opportunity for adequate expression. 

Our account of Agra will not be complete without a mention of 
certain large palaces, remains of which Carleylle 3 found at consider- 
able distances from modern Agra. He claims to have noticed traces 
of Bubal’ s huge palace, called Ha?zs Mahal , on a beautiful locality on 
the water’s edge, nine or ten miles to north-west of modern Agra, and 
some four or five miles from Sikandra ; and of another extensive 
building near Samugarh (now Fatehabad) also attributed to Birbal. On 
the basis of these and other minor excavations Carleylle tries to make 
out a case for an outer, far-flung ring of suburbs with the major axis 
running north-west and south-east, measuring some twenty -five miles. 
Carleylle’ s generalizations, as we have said before, have to be received 
with reserve ; and in this case the evidence he adduces, even if accept- 
able, leads us at best only to a few solitary villas dotted at long 
intervals. Still the powerful influence exercised by the great city 
along such an extensive orbit gives a quiet dignity to the metropolis. 

Sources 

A complete list of the works, both Persian and European, which 
have been consulted, is hardly necessary, since references have been 
given in their proper places in the body of the chapter. 

* The modern patela. See Peter Mundy, ii. Illustration No. 17, facing 
p, 230. 

* Peter Mundy, ii, 87. 


A. S . I. jR. vol. iv (1871-72), pp.120-21. 
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In addition to some of the Persian histories mentioned in the 
bibliography at the end of Chapter 1, which have been used for this 
chapter also, other Persian works have been referred to. The 
preparation of this chapter has, besides, entailed a close study of the 
works of the European travellers, who visited Mughal India in the 
seventeenth century. For it was soon realized that for the actual facts 
and conditions of life as well as for the general look of things and 
places, we have to depend almost entirely on the vivid descriptions of 
the foreigners, who saw with a curious eye and wrote for the 
unfamiliar reader. The contemporary historians, generally speaking, 
take these for granted, and often busy themselves with details much 
less significant from our telescopic point of view. 

The European travellers vary widely in point of veracity, accuracy 
of observation, and power to understand and record — differences due 
partly to opportunity or access afforded to the writer and partly to his 
temperament and capacity. 

Among these Francis Bernier undoubtedly occuiues the place of 
honour. Both as a thinker and as a penetrating observer he stands 
pre-eminent. Generally speaking, his observation is accurate and his 
judgment unclouded. His testimony, where it is direct, is invaluable ; 
and, where he trips, we know that it is his informant who is in fault. 
Bernier was long enough in India — -eight whole years, from 1659 to 
1667— to give him ample opportunity for examination and analysis of 
things and events. He knew Delhi and Agra intimately. 

Thevenot was in India for about a year, chiefly in 1666. He gives 
much picturesque detail about Delhi, Agra, and the provinces, about 
customs and costumes of people, and about the curiosities and feasts 
and festivals that he saw. 

Neither of the above, however, reached India in Shah Jahan’s 
reign. Special importance from our point: of view, therefore, attaches 
to Peter Mundy (who served the East India Company in India 
1628-1634) and Mandelslo (who landed at Surat on April 29, 1638, 
and sailed from Indian shores on January 5, 1639;. In these two 
authors we have first-hand evidence of Shah Jahan’s India in its prime 
and of its metropolis. 

Father Manrique, a Spaniard, visited India in 1640. Itznerariode 
las Missiones qui hizo el padre Fray Sebastian Manrigue (Roma, 1649 
and 1653), ‘ one of the most authoritative and valuable of the works by 
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early travellers,’ according to V. A. Smith, 1 is very rare and not 
available to us in India. We have therefore used Stanley Lane-Poole’s 
account from the Itinerario (in Medieval India , p. 336). 

The most leisurely of these travellers was the Frenchman, Jean 
Baptiste Tavernier, who made no less than five voyages to India. 
During the long period 1631-1667, he repeatedly visited Turkey, Asia 
Minor, Persia and India. The chief merit of this writer lies in the 
fact that, besides being a well-travelled man, he was a skilled jeweller 
and an experienced man of affairs. As regards Agra, however, we are 
disappointed in him. He visited the city in its palmiest days — in 
1640-41 — and then again in November 1665 and August 1666, when 
Aurangzeb had been reigning some seven years and Delhi had long 
been the capital. Tavernier therefore witnessed both the culmination 
and the decline of Agra. He might have given us a comparative 
description of the Agras of Shah Jahan’s and Aurangzeb’s times, for 
which his experience so fully qualified him. 

Tieffenthaler is a great mine of minute geographical information 
about Mughal India, and the author’s descriptions of towns and 
provinces are often full and interesting. He visited India in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, when Agra had passed its meridian. 

Foreign travellers of minor importance like Hawkins, Salbancke, 
and the rest, have been laid under contribution where it has been 
necessary. 

Abdul Latif, Agra, is a useful and comprehensive book, but the 
information given in it should be carefully checked on every point. 

Archaeological reports and gazetteers have been freely used 
wherever the need has arisen. 


1 Akbar , 474 . 



‘ Maasir-i- J ahangiri * 

LITERAL TRANSLATION OF THE M AASIR-I-J AHANGIRI 

BY 


Tharur Ramsingh, m.a., Pleader , Indore ? C. L 
INTRODUCTION 

An apology is needed for using the word ‘ introduction ’ here, as the 
description given below, is the history of the manuscripts, existing at 
this time of the hitherto unpublished work, called the Maaser-i - 
J ahangiri, together with the accentuation of the importance for 
publishing and translating the work at this distant date. 

According to page 439 of Sir H. M. Elliot's History of India , 
vol. vi, it is evident that the work Maasir-i- Jahan girl is by Khwaja 
Kamgar Ghairat and was commenced in the third year of the reign of 
Emperor Shah Jahan. 

1. The earliest recital of the work is in Gladwin's History of 
Jahangir (Calcutta, 1788). 

2. Later on the recital is found in the Critical Essays on Various 
Manuscript Works , also in James Fraser's Abridged Moghul History 
prefixed to his life of Nadir Shah and also in Muhammad Tahir Inayat 
Khan's History of Shah Jahan . 

3. Sir H. M. Elliot after noticing the work in the sixth volume 
mentioned above, gives only two extracts from the life of the Emperor 
Jahangir. The first refers to the murder of Sheikh Abul Fazal while 
the second refers to the revolt of Mahabat Khan in the twenty-first 
year of Jahangir’s reign. The extracts from volume vi show that one 
of the extracts, referring to Abul FazaTs murder, was an event in 
Jahangir's life before his accession to the throne while the other refers 
to his reign. Thus Sir H. M. Elliot's manuscript contains Jahangir's 
entire life both as an heir-apparent and as an Emperor. A reference to 
Professor Reynold Nicholson, Professor of Persian in the Cambridge 
University, made it clear that Sir H. M. Elliot's manuscript was not 
available in the libraray of that University and that the work has not 
been published as yet. 
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4. Professor Beni Pershad of the Allahabad University after 
supporting Sir H. M. Elliot in toto s says in a page 456 of his History 
of Jahangir that he used the manuscript of the Maasir-i-Jahangiri 
in the Khuda Baksh Khan Library, Bankipore. He also says that the 
Maasir-i-Jahangiri was not printed till 1922. 

5. The proprietor of the Khuda Baksh Khan Library, Bankipore, 
Patna (the Bodlein of Persian manuscripts) was addressed through 
Justice Jaini of Indore High Court and the proprietor, S. Khuda Baksh 
Khan Saheb very kindly gave full description of the existing 
manuscripts of the work to the effect that ‘ Elliot's collections of 
manuscripts are now in the British Museum ’ (vide preface to vol. i of 
the British Museum Catalogue of Persian Manuscripts by Dr. Riew). 
Elliot’s copy of the Maasir-i-Jahangiri is referred to by Dr. Riew 
in vol. ii, page 932 of his Persian Catalogue . 

‘ The beginning of Sir H. M. Elliot’s copy differs from the three 
other copies in the British Museum, (vide vol. i, page 257 Riew’s 
Catalogue of British Museum). 1 The beginning in the manuscript in 
the Khuda Baksh Library at Patna is precisely the same in the three 
copies in the British Museum, described above. The fact that the 
author’s name, the date of composition (given in the preface) are the 
same in the three copies in the British Museum which are older than 
Elliot’s copy, and in the one in the Khuda Baksh Library, gives us fair 
reason to suppose that Elliot’s copy does not contain the original 
beginning.’ 

6. After perusing the note of S. Khuda Baksh Saheb, I on June 
4, 1927, went with my own manuscript to the Khuda Baksh Library at 
Bankipore, Patna. Syed Raza AH, the Head Clerk of the Library was 
very courteous and showed me the Patna manuscript. It was found 
that the Patna manuscript was divided into three portions. The first 
portion of the library manuscript ends with the chapter describing the 
death of Akbar, the installation of Jahangir by Akbar himself and the 
enumeration of the names of the daughters of Akbar ; while my manu- 
script, describing the same, adds a chapter on the description of the 
Dahra garden, containing the Mausoleum of Akbar, and this additional 
chapter has been published in the April number of the Journal of 
Indian History , Madras , for 1927 . There is no second portion in my 
manuscript and the Khatme (conclusion) says there ended the ‘ Maasir- 
i-Jahangiri . The second portion of the manuscript in the Khuda 
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Baksh Library on its title page describes the rest of the portion as 
Moasir-i-Jahan giri and not Mactsir-i-Jahangiri . Moasir 

as distinguished from Maasir (/M means the contemporary 
account. 

7. On October 7 , 1927 , the Keeper of the Department of 
Oriental Books and Manuscripts, British Museum, London, was kind 
enough to reply to the queries regarding the various existing manus- 
cripts of the work. He says that the British Museum possesses two 
manuscripts of the Maasir i-i-Jakan giri, namely Or. 171 and Ad. 26220. 
They differ greatly in the order in which their materials are arranged. 
They have a like beginning, but a different ending. Both treat in the 
closing section ot the twenty -seoonu year of Jahangir's reign, but 
Or. 171 deals with it more fully. Both give the names of Akbar's 
daughters at the end of a short account of his death. Neither of them 
is divided into two parts and in neither is there mention of the 
Moasir . 

8. This account of my search shows that the work Maasir - 
i- Jahangir i has not been published up to date, that the manuscript of 
Sir H. M. Elliot is different from manuscripts of the work existing in 
the British Museum, the Khuda Baksh Library and from my manus- 
cript ; and that the last chapter regarding the mausoleum of Akbar the 
Great, found in my manuscript, is wanting in all the manuscripts 
existing in the British Museum and the Khuda Baksh Library; and that 
the Maasir- i-Jahangiri by Khwaja Ghairat, contained the entire life of 
Jahangir. 

9. The Head Clerk of the Khuda Baksh Library gave me to under- 

stand that a copy of the manuscript of the Library was being 
furnished to Doctor Shafaat Ahmad Khan, Professor of 

History in the Allahabad University. It is hoped he would determine 
the exact position of the above. There is no doubt that Khwaja 
Ghairat was entrusted with the writing of the entire life of Jahangir 
(vide the introductory chapter of the Maasir- i-Jahan giri), but whether 
he accomplished the entire work, is to be determined because soon after 
his being entrusted with the work of writing the biography of Jahangir 
under Shah Jahan’s order, the Khwaja was appointed Governor of 
Thatta where he soon died. 

10. So far as my studies of the biography of Jahangir go 
derived as they are from the perusal of Toozuk-z-Jakangiri , Wady at 
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Jahangir and Iqbalnamah- i-Ja ha?igiri, etc., it is found that the portion 
dealing with the incidents of the birth of Jahangir and the events of 
his life as Prince Salim as heir-apparent, are wanting in almost 
all the biographies. The importance of the first portion of Jahangir’s 
life as detailed by Professor Beni Pershad in his History of Jahangir 
on page 456, is really substantial and the publication in original 
Persian of the first portion of the work at least, is needed as a separate 
epoch of Indian History. It is earnestly hoped that Dr. Shafaat 
Ahmad Khan would bring the hitherto unpublished Maa$iv-i-Jahangiri 
to the notice of the savants of history but a literal translation of 
the same work before the first year of the reign of Jahangir, would 
not be out of place and is herein undertaken. Strict literal translation 
has been done to show the trend of imaginative writing of the history 
in the reign of the Moghul Emperors. No doubt the redundance and 
repetition of the same ideas with different synonyms and autonyms 
would be somewhat repugnant to the European ear but the tracery and 
the exact rendering of the Persian text w y ould have its own value. 

Before closing this note I beg to acknowledge the ungrudging 
assistance I have got from Babu Ram Dayal Saheb, Financial Secre- 
tary to the Jaora Darbar for the explanation of some important archaic 
words absent in modern Persian dictionaries. I also tender my 
gratitude to Professor Reynold Nicholson and to Mr. Lionel 
D. Barnett, the Keeper of the Department of Oriental Printed Books 
and Manuscripts, British Museum, London and to S. Khuda Baksh 
Saheb, 

RUBRIC I 

* Commence in the name of God Who is very Merciful and Kind.’ 

< Adoration, universeful in measure, be to the King of Reality Who 
thrid and fastened the arrangement and management of mankind 
to the assistance of the leaders of intellect, whose profession is to dis- 
pense Justice and, to the power of Kings whose constant attention is 
for doing equity. Benedictions innumerable be on the Soul of the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Kingdom of Being who raised the Stan- 
dard of Pity and the Banner of gnosis in tho fortified city of Becoming 
and much Salutation be on the progeny and the companions (of the 
Prophet). Nevertheless, now be it not remain hidden from the heart of 
the inquirers of information regarding the Reality and the investiga- 
tors of the traces of subtleties, that the Emperor Abu Muzaffar Noor 
6 
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Uddin Jahangir Ghazi, may God illumine his reason (the protector of 
the world having the status of Solomon and having the sublime dig- 
nity of gracing the throne by his setting thereon and of being the happy 
conjunction predicting victory, and as being inseparable from Justice 
and, the embellisher of the thrones of the Kingdoms of Reality and 
metaphor), has himself written the biography of his fortune, which 
grew in prosperity daily from the beginning of his ascension of auspi- 
cious circumstances to about his own becoming a prey (death) and 
named it the Jahangir Nam a ; but the incidents of his birth of good 
consequences and those of his heir-apparentship did not find place in 
that book (the Autobiography), — this insignificent particle, K am gar 
Husaini who possesses distinction in the hereditary servants of the 
Royal Household desired that he should complete afresh the entire 
events of the days of the purest lif e, and give them the robe of writing 
in a fitting decoration in brief. In the year 1004 Hijri corresponding 
to the third year of the perpetual reign of (the best of Mankind, Impe- 
rial Victor of the Earth, Ruler of the world and the creatures therein, 
the Knower of the celestial mysteries, the lamp light of the Gorgan 
dynasty, the right begotten son of the illustrious race, the Zenith 
Starred and Exalted) His Majesty Shabuddin Mohammad Sahibqiran 
Sani Shah Jahan the Emperor Ghazi (may God keep him in glory till 
the day of rest), the material for the compilation (of this biography) 
was collected and was named Maasir-i-J ahangin. And the sublime 
titles and the exalted names of the illustrious father and eminent grand- 
father and ancestors of His Majesty Emperor Shah Jahan are respec- 
tively these ; Abu-ul-Muzaffar Noor Uddin Mohammad Jahangir 
Radshah Ghazi was the son of Jalal Uddin Mohammad Akbar Badshah, 
who was the son of Naseer Uddin Mohammad Humayun Badshah, who 
was the son of Zahiruddin Mohammad Babur Shah Badshah, who was 
the son of Umar Sheikh Mirza, who was the son of Sultan Abu Sayeed 
Mirza, who was the son of Sultan Mohammad Mirza, who was the 
son of Miran Shah Badshah, who was son of Qutub Uddin, whose 
father was His Majesty Sahib Qiran Amir Timur of Gorgan. In this 
Book of Prosperity, the 4 Fir dans Makani ’ means Zahir Uddin 
Mohammad Babur Badhshah ; 4 Jannat Ashayani’ means Naseer Uddin 
Mohammad Humayun Badhshah ; the 4 Arsh Astani ’ means His 
Majesty Jalal Uddin Mohammad Akber and Hazrat ‘Shahanshahf means 
Noor Uddin Jahangir Badhshah. The meaning of the Heir-apparent 
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(Shahzada Wali Ahud) is to denote His Majesty Sahib Qiran 
Sani Shabuddin Mohammad Shah Jahan Badshah. It is hoped that 
the above mentioned Mnemonics should ever be kept in memory from 
the very commencement as given above. As regards the perfect by 
felicitous birth of Jahangir, the Shadow of God, His Majesty Akbar in 
order to perpetuate and keep alive the Sovereignty and its constant- 
increase, always prayed for the fulfilment of the desire from the thre- 
shold of Heaven for the grant of a fit heir for the throne, who might 
be wise and prudent, and the holy heart of the Emperor believed that 
the homes of the persons near the threshold of disinterestedness and 
of those who were chosen ones of the Court of Oneness, were, the doors 
of his cherished desire, and was eagerly waiting for the rising of the 
world illumining sun : when some that were standing at the foot of the 
vicegerent throne (towards which all were attentive) submitted that 
Sheikh Saleem was the name of a pious saint who in all the divine 
worshippers of God in this country was eminent in the external and 
internal purity, and his higher self and the efficiency of his prayer was 
famous, and according to lineage he was the seventh in generation 
from Sheikh Farid called Shakur Ganj (the Store of Sugar), and that 
he lived in the town of Sikri which is at a distance of twelve Kos (24 
miles) from Agra. If that anxious desire is revealed by His Majesty 
to him (Sheikh), it is hoped that the plant o± the supplicated wish might 
bear fruit with the irrigation of his prayer and the face of the aim 
might appear in the mirror of manifestation. Necessarily His Majesty 
went to the residence of the Sheikh and with sincere supplication and 
pure faith revealed to him the secret. The Sheikh who had an 
enlightened heart and was perfectly knowing the heart of the Emperor 
internally, expressly conveyed to the Emperor the rising of the Star in 
the constellation of the Royalty and thus expressed the message of 
permanent happiness. His Majesty the Emperor Akbar said that he 
had vowed to put that fortunate son in his (Sheikh’s) lap for education 
so that through his spritual and mundane help he (the son) may obtain 
the wealth of greatness. The Sheikh after accepting this meaning 
proposal brought on his tongue that the same be fruitfully blessed 
and that he (the Sheikh) himself even now give that young plant of 
the Government his own name. As it was all with true intention and 
firm faith, in a short period, the tree of hope became fruitful of the 
desire. As the time of the delivery of the conception reached nigh^ 
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the noble mother of Jahangir, with all full faith and pure pleasure, 
was sent to the house of the Sheikh and in that house, the abode of 
Prosperity, on Wednesday the 17th of the month of Rabi-ul-Awal, 977 
Hijra, in the twenty-fourth degree of the constellation of Libra that 
Sun of the heaven of Rank and Glory and that Moon of the Sphere of 
Wealth and Prosperity, shone, from the East of the heavenly ordination 
and from the exordium of the Almighty's gifts and bestowed of his 
own accord on the world the working capital of peace in perpetuity. 

It is one of the strangest accidents that Emperor Akbar in his 
fourteenth year of age having placed the Crown of the Empire on the 
head of honour, himself adorned the throne of sovereignty and then 
later on, again after fourteen years with a view to get this anxious 
desire, raised the dignity of the Pleasure to a greater extent. The gist 
is that this soul pleasing message, the harbinger of Joy adorning 
reached the Capital at Akbarabad (Modern Agra) and was in the 
blessed hearing of the Emperor Akbar. The vociferations of congra- 
tulations echoed and echoed back in the dome of the ninth firmament. 
Great meetings and festive gatherings were arranged for. And owing 
to the appearance of this Soul refreshing eventual message, barnful of 
gold and lap-ful of silver were dispensed to keep away the evil-eye. 
For the thanksgiving of this grand gift, orders were sanctioned and 
issued for the release of all the prisoners that were confined in 
the forts of the cities. And according to the undertaking that 
progeny of the illustrious race of sovereignty and world conquering 
was named as Multan Saleem. The Learned and the Poets in drawing 
out the chronog ramie date of the birth, composed wonderful subjects 
expressing astonishing meanings in the bright Panegyric odes in 
Poetry. Out of these one discovered the ** Durr S/iahwar Akbar” 
and the other discovered the “ Gavhar .! Taj Akbar Shafii — meaning 
respectively the 4 Pearl befitting Akbar " and * The Jewel of the 
Crown of Akbar \ But Khwaja Husain of Men* from his power of 
intellect and freshness of comprehension composed a panegyric 
ode of eminence which may fairly be said to be the Book of Deeds 
or of Perfection Specimens of poetry, and a Manual for Cour- 
tiers, and presented the same ode to Emperor Akbar. The first 
hemistich of the ode gives chronogram ic date of the ascension of 
Emperor Akbar and the second hemistich gives the date of the birth 
of Emperor Jehangir the world illuminer. The expediency of 
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managing these two difficult matters was performed with all the 
diversions of the figures of speech and the elegance of words by the 
composer. Some verses from that ode are written in this unique 
book. 


The Ode 

Gratitude be to God Who, for the dignity and glory of the King 
brought on the bank the Jewel of Grandeur from the ocean of 
Justice. 

A bird came down from the nest of the dignity of existence ; a 
star from the height of giandeur and emblandishment became 
apparent. 

A rose-tree like this has not been seen in the circuit of the flower 
garden ; a tulip like this has not blown out from amidst the garden of 
red flowers. 

The hearts became glad because again came Justice and Equity 
from the Sky and again the world became alive from the kindness 
of the spring-tide. 

That new moon of the constellation of worth and dignity came in 
existence and that new plant of the hearty wish of the King’s desire 
came to fruition. 

The king is one of the continents of purity and is of the Court of 
faithfulness. 

He is candle to all the lovers and is the object of the candidates’ 
heart. He is the perfect dispenser of Justice and his name is 
Mohammad Akbar the Lord of the happy conjunction. 

The renowned king is the searcher of the aim and is successful ; 
he is perfectly wise, efficient, the most just and learned in the world. 

He is the loftiest and the most just and is wise having no equal in 
the world. He is the shadow of God’s graciousness and is fit for the 
Crown and the Signet. 

The King is the defender of the Religion and being just is the 
pivot of the world. 

For his assembly the heaven’s astrolabe is the burner for aloe 
wood. 

For his cavalcade the Fish (name of a star) comes joyfully 
straight. 

He is the Sun of the constellation of existence and is the Jewel of 
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the river of liberality. From the breeze in the high the hearts of the 
falcons become glad for the life of the prey. 

Oh, King I have brought the string of pearls of faith present from 
the enormous mine — search again and be attentive. Nobody possesses 
a present better than this but if anybody possesses, let him W h 0 
possesses be told to go and fetch it and to go and fetch whatever he 
may possess. 

From the first hemistich eke out the year of the ascension of the 
King and from the second eke out the year of the birth of the eye of 
the world. 

So long as remains in balance the computation of days, month and 
year, that computation from the year, month and day may ever revolve 
for the illustrious (Jahangir). May my king remain permanent and 
also the Prince for the days without reckoning and for the years 
innumerable. 



Philosophy of War among the Ancient 

Hindus 

BY 

Prithwischandra Chakravarti, M.A. 

In the Psalter we find depicted in striking contradiction both the 
historic actual and the prophetic ideal concerning war. When the 
Psalms were written, the historic actual was, 4 God teacheth my hands 
to war and my fingers to fight;’ and at the same time the prophetic 
ideal was 4 God shall scatter the peoples that delight in war .’ 1 
Humanity has remained much the same in this respect since the days 
of Jesus. 

Man is a warring animal, declared Hobbes. 4 I am a man and that 
means a fighter ’ is one of Goethe’s famous sayings. The instinct of 
combat is instilled in human nature ; and in spite of what theorists 
might say, and doctrinaires might propound, war has been and still is 
a universal and inevitable operation in the life-history of states. In 
fact, the history of humanity is a history of perpetual strifes and 
conflicts, interwoven on a sand-board of hollow professions and lofty 
sentiments. 

Ancient India was no exception in this respect. The Law of 
Nature asserted itself on the soil of Hindusthan with no less rigour 
than in other parts of the world. In primitive times, man fought with 
man, clan with clan, tribe with tribe. It is out of these conflicts that 
almost all the states of the ancient and the modern world were born. 
The Maurya empire, no less than the British empire, was a child of 
war. 

From the remotest days of King Divodasa in the Rgveda upto 
the time when the enfeebled voice of Hindu independence was choked 
under the iron heels of the Ghaznavide hosts, the history of India 
presents a record of almost endless series of wars, interrupted by 
occasional periods of peace and prosperity. Kings were made and 
unmade, kingdoms set up and overthrown. Mighty conquerors like 
Chandragupta, Samudragupta, Harsavardhana and Dharmapala passed 


Hibbert Journal , 1916, p. 29. 
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from one end of the country to the other with their nameless hosts 
wrecked and plundered the neighbouring: states, and on the ashes of 
their ruins built up extensive empires, which in their turn were 
knocked down and dissolved either by internal rebellion or external 
aggression. Barbarian hordes from Central Asia like the Sakas, the 
Ku§anas, the Gurjaras, and the Hunas poured in from time to time, 
pulled down the indigenous kingdoms that stood in their way and 
carved out independent states of their own. In fact, countless were 
the wars fought on the soil of Hindusthan in ancient times. And it 
is not, therefore, to be wondered at if the secular minds among the 
Hindus devoted a fraction of their speculation on this ugly phenomenon 
of human history and sought to pry into its nature, its causes, its 
consequences and its remedies* 

War has been defined by Kaufalya J as an ‘ offensive operation ’ 
( apakaro-vigrahah , Kant, vii, 1), The Agni Purftna defines war £ as the 
direct result of injuries done to each other by hostile monarchs » 
{paras parapak arena piotistTm bhavati vigrihah y chap. ccxl. 14). Accord- 
ing to iSiikra, ‘ the affair that two parties, who have inimical relations 
with each other, undertake by means of arms to satisfy their rival 
interests is known as warfare. 12 When the essential elements of these 
definitions are combined, the definition of war would stand thus : War 
is a contest, born of injuries done to each other, carried on by means 
of arms, between two parties, having the intention of ending peaceful 
relations and substituting for them those of hostility (latrubhavam- 
ubhayoh ), This makes a near approach to the definition of war 
according to modern International Haw. 1 * 3 

The causes of war were varied. Katnandaka speaks of them as 
follows : * Possessed of thoughts of revenge, and with hearts burning 
with anger engendered by the infliction of mutual wrongs, people 
proceed to fight with one another. One may also launch upon a war 
for the amelioration of his own condition, or when oppressed by his 

1 For the use of Kaufcalya instead of the off-repeated Kauf ilya see Ganapati 
SastrFs introduction to Art h a§ &s t ret, and V en kataram Sharma’s * A note on 
the word Kaufalya ’ in I*H,Q, f vol. i, p. 596, Mr, D, B. Diskalkar in a note to 
the same journal (vol. i, p, 786) says that he found an inscription of V. S. 1291 
{VaUakha iudi 14 Quran) from the village Gapesar near Dholka in Gujarat 
which in 1-9 clearly reads Kautalya. 

* Chap, iv, vii, lines 438-9, 

3 Lawrence, Principles of International Laze (14th ed.), p. 331. 
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foe, if the advantages of the soil and the season be in his favour. 
Usurpation of the kingdom, abduction of women, seizure of provinces 
and portions of territory, carrying away of vehicles and treasures, 
arrogance, morbid sense of honour, molestation of dominions, 
extinction of erudition, destruction of property, violation of laws, 
prostration of the regal powers, influence of evil destiny, the necessity 
of helping friends and allies, disrespectful demeanour, the destruction 
of friends, the want of compassion on creatures, disaffection of the 
Prakfti Majidala , and common eagerness for possessing the same 
object, these and many others have been said to be the sources of 
war/ 1 The grounds of war, as given by the Ag?ii Purmia, are exactly 
the same. 2 

Wars were classified by Hindu political thinkers under various 
heads, according either to the weapons used, the methods employed, 
or the nature of their origin. Sukra divided wars into three classes, 
viz., aaivika , asura , and matiusa. ‘ The d&ivika warfare is that in which 
charms are used, the asura that in which mechanical instruments are 
used, the human warfare that in which sastras and hands are used/ 3 
Vahudantlputra, a pre-Kautalyan author on ArtkaSdstra , divided wars 
into four classes according to the nature of their origin : (a) that 
caused by the invasion of one's territory, ( b ) that caused by something 
done by others prejudicial to the exercise of the regal powers, (c) that 
resulting from some dispute about the boundaries of dominions, 
and (d) that produced by some disturbance of the MandalaA 

According to Katnandaka and the author of the Agni Purdna wars 
were of five varieties : (a) those produced by a spirit of rivalry, (d) 
those caused by some dispute about lands, ( c ) those having women 
at the root, (d) those produced by irresponsible talks, and (e) those 
consequent on some fault or transgression on one side ( sapaiharri 
vast ti jam sirzjant vagidtaniaparddhajam). 5 

In another place, Katnandaka says, 1 Men take cognizance of two 
kinds of hostilities only, viz., that which is hereditary, and that bred 
by some fault or transgression/ ( Kulaparadhaje , .) 6 

1 Kamandaka , x. 1-5 ; Trans, by M. N. Dutt, pp. 136-7. 

* Agni Purana , 240, 15-18. 3 Chap, iv, sect, vii, lines 440-1. 

♦ Quoted by Kamandaka, x. 17-18. For identification of Vahudantlputra see 
Introduction , Kcmtalya , vol. iii, by Ganapati gastri. 

5 Kamandaka, x. 16-17 ; Ag. P • , 240, 19. * Hamcvn dcika , x, 19. 

7 
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Kautaiya divides battles into three classes in accordance with the 
methods employed. These were open battle, treacherous battle, and 
silent battle (vikramasya prakd$ayudd!ia?ti , k 72 toy uddham , tusnzm 
yuddhamiti ). 1 ‘When the battle is fought in the daylight and in some 
locality, it is termed an open battle ; threatening in one direction, 
assault in another, destruction, of an enemy while he is careless or 
in trouble, and bribing a portion of the army and destroying another 
portion, are forms of treacherous fight ; an attempt to win over 
the chief officers of the enemy by intrigue, is the characteristic of 
silent battle. 1 2 3 

In other words, the prakiisayuddha. is a pitched battle fought by fair 
means on an open field. Elsewhere^ a prak&sayuddha has been defined 
as dharmi$tha and we are told that a previous fixing of time and place 
is its essential requisite (nirdi$tade$a kata')* A kfttayuddha, on the other 
hand, is a battle in which cunning and artifice play a decisive part, 
Surprises, laying of ambushes, feigned attacks and retreats, feigned 
flight, pretence of inactivity, spreading of false news as to one’s 
strength and dispositions, use of the enemy’s parole — all these formed 
part and parcel of kiitayuddha , Kautaiya deals with this class of 
warfare at some length, and some forms of artifice, recommended by 
him, take the shape of faithlessness, fraud and breach of one’s word. 
Among these are a breach of safe-conduct ; of a free retirement ; of an 
armistice in order to gain by a surprise attack an advantage over the 
enemy ; feigned surrender in order to kill the enemy when they 
approach unsuspiciously; and incitement to crime, such as murder 
of the enemy’s leaders, incendiarism, robbery and the like. None 
need wax indignant at these unpalatable instructions, for, in spite of 
dubbing them as ‘dirty tricks*, even the civilized nations of Europe 
have practised them right upto this day. Take, for instance, the 
pretence as practised by Murat on November 13, 1805, against 
Prince Amersperg, in order to get possession of the passage of the 
Danube at Flbtisdorf ; the like stratagem which a few days later 
Bagration practised against Murat at Sehongraben ; the deceptions 
under cover of their word of honour practised by French generals 

1 Book vii, chap, vl, 

2 Kautaiya 9 Translation , p. 337* The distinction between prak&Sayuddha and 
Kutayuddha is also indicated in the Ag. P., chap, eexlii, verses 32-13, 

3 Book x, chap, iii, 
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against the Prussian leaders in 1806 at Prenzlau. 1 The late European 
war also presents numberless parallels of this nature. One should 
make use in war, declared Frederick the Great, c of the skin of the lion 
or the fox indifferently \ Machiavelli explains the same doctrine very 
candidly in his Prince . 2 In fact, cunning and artifice in warfare have 
been practised from the remotest antiquity upto the present day. 

The third variety of Kautalyan warfare is no warfare at all in the 
modern acceptance of the term. As Mr. P. N. Banerji says, ‘ It will 
be evident from a careful perusal of Kautilya that silent battles were 
fought by the employment of spies. They are not battles at all in the 
modern acceptance of the term but should rather be regarded as a 
means of causing dissensions in the enemy's ranks by secret 
agencies — a method which has proved so successful during the last 
great European War both in Russia as well as Germany.’ 3 

Elsewhere Kautalya divides warfare under two heads, viz., 
vy&y&mayuddha and mantrayuddka . A vy&y&mayuddha is almost the 
same thing as an ‘ open battle ’ ( prakasayuddkd ). Physical strength 
and skill are its fundamental requisites. It precludes any resort to 
hide-and-seek policy. Mantrayziddka , on the other hand, is only 
another name for tusnzm yuddham. Cunning, spying and lying are its 
prime factors. 4 That mantrayuddka (battle of intrigue) is different 
from kutayuddka is apparent from the following sentence : 

‘ T6SdniuttistJia??ia?iam sa?idhin<Z mantrayuddhezia kutaytcddkena va 
firativyuketal 5 ‘ when any one of these is on the point of rising 

against a weak king, the latter should avert the invasion by making a 
treaty of peace, or by taking recourse to the battle of intrigue, or by 
a treacherous fight in the battle-field.' 6 The characteristic difference 
between a mantrayuddka and a kutayuddka is probably brought out in 
the lines that follow. £ Sairzcpaksasya s&mad&n&bhy&m^ svapaksam 
bhgdadandabky&m. Durgam rastra?n skandhavdlram va-sya gudha sastra - 
rasagnibhik sodhayeyufid It is probable that conciliation, bribery and 
sowing of dissensions in the enemy state, spoken of above, formed the 
characteristics of a mantrayuddka ; while the secret employment of 
weapons, poison and fire was the primary means of a kutayuddka . 

1 German War Book , p. 84 (f. n.). 2 Ch. xviii. 

3 International Law and Customs in Ancient India , p. 97. 

* Kautalya, xii, 2. 5 Kautalya Artkasastra, xii, 1. 

6 Kaut. Trans, pp. 443-4. 
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The point of difference between a vy&ynmayuddka and a mantrayuddha 
is illustrated by the following lines : 

‘ Farshigrahan&bhiy&nayostu ma n tray add h ad a b hy uccaya h Vyay&ma- 
yuddke hi ksayavyayabkydm ubhayorvrddh ir fitvQjbz hi k$inadandako$ah 
par&jito bhavati ity&citry&I 1 Here the main distinction is that while 
a vy&yamayiiddha involves a heavy loss of men and money, a mantra- 
yuddha entails no such loss. In other words, a mantrayuddha is carried 
on by other means than the sacrifice of life and capital. It Is essen- 
tially a 4 battle of intrigue \ 

Like war itself, the conquerors were divided into three classes by 
Kautalya. These were a just conqueror {dharmavija. yf), a demon-like 
conqueror (asura-vijayi), and a greedy conqueror ( loblu-vijayl ). 4 Of 

these the just conqueror is satisfied with mere obeisance. Hence, a 
weak king should submit to him.’ ‘ The greedy conqueror is satisfied 
only with gains in kind or money. Hence a weak king should satisfy 
such a conqueror with wealth.’ £ The demon-like conqueror satisfies 
himself not merely by seizing the land, treasure, sons and wives of 
the conquered, but by taking the life of the lattei . Hence, a weak 
king should keep such a conqueror at a distance by offering him land 
and wealth.’ 2 

Likewise, enemies arc classed under two heads. 4 That foe, who 
is equally of high birth and occupies a territory close to that of the 
conqueror, is a natural enemy (saha/ah) ; while he who is merely 
antagonistic and creates enemies to the conqueror is a fictitious 
( krtrimaJi ) enemy.’'' 1 The Agni Parana speaks of three kinds of 
enemies, hereditary (ktdya), adjacent (ananfara), and artificial ( krtrima ). 
‘ Of these that which is mentioned first is more serious than the one 
subsequently mentioned in the order of enumeration ’ {guravasts yatkd- 
fiicrvam ). 4 

In the same way allies are divided into two classes by Kautalya. 
4 He whose friendship is derived from father and grandfather, and 
who is situated close to the territory of the Immediate enemy of the 
conqueror (sahajam); while he whose friendship is acquired for self- 
maintenance is an acquired (hr trim am) friend.’ 5 The author of the 


1 Book vii, chap. xiii. 
8 Kautalya, vi, 2. 


5 Op. cit. 


* Kautalya Arthai&stra , xii, 13. 
4 Agni Parana, 225, 9. 
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Agni Pur ana discerns two varieties in what Kautalya describes as the 
Sahara ally, viz., the ancestral {pitrfiitamaha?>i) and the territorial 
neighbour of the enemy (samantahca iatka ripoh ). 1 

The definitions, classifications and discussions, cited above, 
unmistakably point to the fact that the secular thinkers amongst the 
ancient Hindus devoted not a little of their thought and speculation on 
the subject of war. They discussed and analysed it thoroughly and 
developed a philosophy on the subject. There does not seem to have 
been a single political thinker in ancient India who has not dealt 
with the art of war as well. Political and military philosophy are 
indissolubly intermixed ; for, war, as Trietschke taught, is c political 
science par excellence \ 

Bernhardi contends that ‘ whenever we look in Nature, we find that 
war is the fundamental law of development. 5 In the struggle between 
State and State, he says, there is no right except might, no justice 
except the arbitrament of war. The ancient Plindus were likewise 
convinced that the world could not be ruled without force. * I do not 
perceive any creature,’ said Arjuna, 'which maintains life without 
inflicting injury upon others ; one creature lives upon another, the 
stronger upon the more feeble. The mungoose eats the mouse, the 
cat eats the mungoose, the dog kills the cat, the dog is eaten by the 
spotted leopard. Lo, all things are swallowed by the Destroyer at his 
comixig ! The mobile and immobile universe is food for all that 
lives. Such is the decree of the gods. ; 2 

It is a very widely held opinion that war plays a necessary and 
essential part in evolution. Bvery species, it is said, produces more 
offspring than the conditions of life on this planet will allow to reach 
maturity, and hence the struggle for existence among individuals and 
the survival of the fittest by a natural selection. £ Briefly, in the 
business of war, 5 said Luther, * men must not regard the massacres, 
the burnings, the battles, and the marches, etc., — that is what the petty 
and simple do who only look with the eyes of children at the surgeon, 
how he cuts off the hand or saws off the leg, but do not see or notice 
that he does it in order to save the whole body. 5 ‘ War, 5 says von 
Bernhardi, c gives a biologically just decision, since its decisions rest 
on the very nature of things. 5 We have the same idea in the Hindu 


Agni Pur ana 225, 10. 


a Santi Parva, sv, 20-23. 
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philosophy of war* ‘ The reclaimer of a held/ declared Bhisma, ‘for 
reclaiming it takes up both paddy blades and weeds. His action, 
however, instead of destroying the blades of paddy, makes them grow 
more vigorously. They that wield weapons, destroy many that 
deserve destruction. Such extreme destruction, however, causes the 
growth and advancement of those that remain.’ 1 

4 While Hindu ethics/ says Gettel, ‘assigned a Jow place to military 
virtues and taught pacifist fatalism, Hindu political thought is 
decidedly militaristic, and sometimes machiavellian/ 2 The first part 
of the above dictum is somewhat controversial , for we are not aware 
of any Hindu thinker of antiquity, who ‘ assigned a low place to the 
military virtues’. Accoiding to the Hindu conception of the genesis 
of the social order, the warrior class sprang out of the arms of the 
Creator, and though they are held by some to be next to the 
Brahmanas, the intellectual leader of the community, in order of rank 
and importance ; by others they are regarded as the latter's equal, if 
not superior . 3 The Gita, perhaps the highest authority on Hindu 
ethics, teaches that the military virtues are not to be despised but are 
essential for the preservation of the social equilibrium. 

But even if there might be some difference of opinion with regard 
to the first part of Getters dictum, there is no room for doubt with re- 
gard to the second. In fact, there is hardly a page in the history of 
Hindu political thought— especially in its international aspect — on 
which the grim shadow of the war-monster is not cast. The general 
impression that one is apt to derive from a study of the secular political 
literature in ancient India is that war is the natural condition of man- 
kind ; peace is an exceptional condition secured by special agreement . 4 
The doctrine of Mandalay which formed, as it were, the theoretical 
basis and psychological background of inter-statal relations in an- 
cient India, is essentially a doctrine of strife and struggle. The theory 
* assumes and is prepared for a world of eternally warring states/ It 
connotes a state of international m&tsya~nydyaJ Every kingdom 
must, therefore, be in a state of armed preparedness, not merely for 

x Santi Parva , xevii, 6-7. 54 History of Political Thought, p. 27. 

3 See Ghoshal— History of Hindu Political Theories , pp. 66, 82, TOO, etc. ; also 
vzde poste . 

* Cf. Kamandaka, eh. x, 16-24 (M. N. Butt's Translation). 

5 B. K. Sarkar — Political Theories and Institutions of the Hindus , p. 221. 
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self-defence, but in order that it may pounce upon an enemy at any 
favourable moment. Furthermore, the waging of war was regarded 
as one of the essential duties of a king. 1 4 Subdue thy foes, protect 
thy subjects, worship the deities in sacrifices, and fight battles with 
courage, O delighter of the Kurus. 52 ‘ Like a snake, 5 says Usanas, a 
pre-Kautalyan author on politics, ‘ swallowing up mice, the earth swal- 
lows up these two, viz., the king that is averse to battle and the 
Brahmana that is exceedingly attached to wives and children. 53 £ Like 
a fisherman,’ says Bharadvaja, 4 « who becometh prosperous by catching 
and killing fish, a king can never grow prosperous without tearing the 
vitals of his enemy and without doing some violent deeds. The might 
of thy foe, as represented by his armed force, should ever be complete- 
ly destroyed, by ploughing it up (like weeds) and mowing it down 
and otherwise afflicting it by disease, starvation and want of drink.’ 

The king must always be watchful and exerting. 4 By exertion, 5 
says Brhaspati, 5 4 the amrta was attained ; by exertion the asuras were 
slain ; by exertion Indra himself obtained sovereignty in heaven and 
earth. 5 That king, the author continues, who is not exerting, is always 
smitten by foes like a snake which is devoid of poison. The king, 
even if full of strength, should not disregard a foe however weak. 
For, ‘ a spark can produce a conflagration, and a particle of poison 
can kill.* Elsewhere, we are told, that no respect whatever is due to a 
king who does not either by fair means or foul subdue his foes. ‘ He 
sinks like a cow in the mud and is helpless as an ant. 56 

The same conception of foreign policy provoking a constant appre- 
hension of war is more or less shared by the other secular political 
thinkers of ancient India. Thus the ela?z vital of a ruler, according to 
Kamandaka, lies in * the acquisition of unacquired things 5 . 7 c Where can 
there be any happiness for a king, 5 says the author, c unless the deep- 
rooted tree — his enemies — be eradicated by the mighty elephant — his 
intelligence — goaded by the guide — his earnest endeavours ? 5S With- 
out planting his feet, Kamandaka adds, on his enemy’s head, graced 
with crowns bedecked with gems and jewels, a king cannot attain to 


1 tSanti Parva , lxiii, 18 ; xci, 34. 
3 SdnU Pa?va , Ivii, 3. 

5 £anti Parva , lviii, 14-17. 

7 Kamandaka Nit . , xi. 55, 56. 


2 Ibid., lxxxix, 9. 

4 Adi Parva, cxlii. 

6 Vana Parva , xxxv, 7; Sabhft Parva, xv, 11. 
8 Ibid., xiii, 13. 
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prosperity . 1 * * Bana tells ns in his historical romance called Har§acari- 
tam that emperor Harsa launched upon his remarkable Digvijaya 
campaign with a solemn vow. 4 How can I rest, 7 declared the em- 
peror, 1 so long as my feet are not smeared with an ointment found in 
every continent, consisting in the light of precious stones in the dia- 
dems of all kings ? 7S 4 The earth swallows the king/ says Sukra, 4 who 
does not fight and the Brahmana who does not go abroad, just as the 
snake swallows the animals living in the holes. i3 4 Let us remember/ 
says Trietschke, 4 that the essence of the state is power, and the 
highest morality of the state is to care for power.' This is perfectly 
in agreement with the military ethics of Kautalya, for he declares in 
the same strain : 4 A king shall always endeavour to augment his 
power and ensure his success 7 (elevate his happiness, according to 
Shamasastry) Tasm&cchakthn siddhim ca ghatet&tma?iy&ve$ayitum. For 
this, all means are justified. Spying, lying and bribing. Whatever 
be the means, fair or foul, declares Kautalya, the king must make him- 
self 4 the nave 7 of the circle of states, 4 making the kings of those 
states as spokes of that circle . 74 Our author is apparently a believer 
in the maxim 4 Die welt geschichte ist das welt\ gerichi 7 , or to put it less 
pretentiously, 4 Nothing succeeds like success’. His attitude towards 
the neighbouring states is very much akin to that which Newman 
ascribed to the Erastian view of the treatment of the Church — to keep 
them low and in a perpetual state of terror-stricken servility. 

It must be remembered that only normally strong states might 
follow this cult of expansion. But what about weaker states, living in 
constant apprehension of their strong neighbours ? They could not 
possibly be expected to tread along the same path. Ancient teachers 
were sharply divided in their views as to the attitude that a weak 
king should assume towards its strong neighbours. Thus Bharadvaja 
opines that 4 when a king of poor resources is attacked by a powerful 
enemy, he should surrender himself together with his sons to the 
enemy and live like a reed (in the midst of a current of water). He 
who surrenders himself to the strong, bows down to Indra (the god of 
rain). 5 Bhisma also prescribes submission to a weak state, when 

1 xiii , 12 2 Harsacaritam (Cowell’s Translation ), p. 188. 

3 Sukra Nzti, ch. iv. sect, vii, lines 604-5. 

* Kautalya , Translation , p. 314. 

5 Kautalya , xii, 1 The translation is here slightly altered to bring it into line 

with Pandit Ganapati Sastri’s reading. 
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threatened by a strong foe. 1 That cow,’ said Bhlsma, which cannot 
be easily milked has to suffer much torture. On the other hand, that 
cow which is capable of being easily milked, has not to suffer any 
torture whatever. The wood that bends easily does not require to 
be heated. The tree that bends easily has not to suffer any torture 
(at the hands of the gardener). Guided by these instances, O hero, 
men should bend before those that are powerful.’ 1 In another place 
of the MahS.bhS.rata, the same lesson is sought to be brought home 
to a weak king in a more forceful manner. A dialogue is cited 
between the ocean and the river-goddess Ganga. The ocean 
enquired of the river that though she brought down hundreds of large 
trees and other objects by uprooting them, why was the cane 
exempted. Ganga replied : ‘ Trees stand in one and the same place 
and are unyielding in respect of the spot where they stand. In 
consequence of this disposition of theirs to resist our currents, they 
are obliged to leave the place of their growth. Canes, however, act 
differently. The cane, beholding the advancing current, bends to it. 
The others do not act in that way. After the current has passed 
away, the cane resumes its former posture. The cane knows the 
virtues of time and opportunity. It is docile and obedient. It is 
yielding, without being stiff. For these reasons, it stands where it 
grows, without having to come with us. Those plants, trees and 
creepers that bend and rise before the force of the wind and water, 
have never to suffer discomfiture (by being taken up by the roots).’ 
A weak king, it is concluded, when he is threatened by an enemy 
decidedly more powerful than himself, should adopt the behaviour 
of the cane. 2 

Kautalya, an extreme exponent of the cult of expansion, as we have 
seen above, advised weak kings to follow a policy of discriminating 
submission. ‘ Whoever goes to wage war with a superior king,’ says 
our author, ‘ is reduced to the same condition as that of a foot-soldier 
opposing an elephant.’ ‘Like a stone striking an earthen pot,’ 
Kautalya adds, ‘ a superior king attains a decisive victory over an 
inferior king.’ 3 Elsewhere he says that ‘ whoever goes with his small 
army to fight perishes like a man attempting to cross the sea without 


1 £&nti Parva, Ixvii, 9-11. 


2 Santi Parva, cxii, 8-14, 
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a boat/ 1 Nevertheless, it is far from Kautalya’s intention to advocate 
a policy of abject submission. The king who bows down to all, he 
says, lives in constant despair 4 like a crab on the banks of a river’. 2 
Kamandaka, as usual, follows in the footsteps of his great master- 
Thus, according to him, a distinction must always be made between 
what is, and what is not capable of being done, with the aid of 
intelligence. * The butting of an elephant against a rock,’ he adds, 

« results only in the breaking of its tusks.’ 3 A weak king must never 
think of waging open war with a strong foe. 4 Fall not on fire like 
foolish insects,’ Kamandaka says. 'Touch only that which can be 
touched with safety. What indeed does an insect falling on fire reap 
but (thorough) burning ?’* 

Radically opposed to the views cited above is the philosophy of. 
Visalaksa, another ancient teacher. According to him, 4 A weak 
king should rather fight with all his resources, for bravery destroys 
all troubles ; (this) fighting is the natural duty of Ksatriya, no matter 
whether he achieves victory or sustains defeat in battle. 5 Visalaksa 
was not, however, the only thinker who held this view ; there were a 
host of others who subscribed to it. 5 Alexander asked a gymnosophist 
as to why he persuaded Sabbas ( Sambhu ) to revolt. Because, said the 
Hindu sage, * I wished him either to live with honour or die as a 
coward deserves.’ 6 King Porus, Rajyapala, Prithviraj Chauhan, and 
Rana Pratap of the later medieval age were the historical products of 
this school of political thought. 

Hindu political philosophy, in so far as it relates to inter-statal 
relations, bears the stamp of an intensely practical genius and often of 
a sordid Machiavellianism. This will be partially apparent from what 
has been said above. But nowhere is this better illustrated than in the 
teachings of Bharadvaja, whom we have already quoted. The king 
should, says Bharadvaja, 4 so conduct himself that his foe may not 
detect any flaw in him. But by means of the weakness he detecteth in 
his foe, he should pursue him (to destruction). He should always 
conceal, like the tortoise its body, his means and ends, and he should 


1 Kautalya, xii, 1. 

2 Ibid*, Kautalya’s views on the subject are elaborated in vii, 2, 3,5 and xii, 2, 

3, 4, etc. 

s Kamandaka, xi, 33. 

5 Cf. Kautalya vii, 15 ; Translation , p. 364. 


4 K&mandaka, x, 35. 
e Plutarch’s Life of Alexander . 
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always conceal his own weakness from the sight of others.’ He 
should always be vigilant and alert like a herd of deer sleeping in the 
woods. An enemy, however resourceless and feeble, should never be 
despised, for 4 a spark of fire is capable of consuming: an extensive 
forest if only it can spread from one object to another in close 
proximity’. The foe must be annihilated, root and branch. 4 Thou 
must,’ says Bharadvaja, 4 destroy thy foes, completely tearing them up 
by the roots. Then shouldst thou destroy their allies and partisans. 
The allies and partisans can never exist if the principals are destroyed. 
If the roots of a tree are torn up, the branches and twigs can never 
exist as before. 5 No means is too vile or too low for a king to adopt. 
Even religion, according to Bharadvaja, might be prostituted for the 
attainment of political objects. 4 By maintaining the perpetual fire, by 
sacrifices, by brown clothes, by matted locks, and by hides of animals 
for thy bedding, shouldst thou at first gain the confidence of thy foes, 
and when thou hast gained it, thou shouldst then spring upon them like 
a wolf. For it hath been said that in the acquisition of wealth, even 
the garb of holiness might be employed as a hooked staff to bend down 
a branch in order to pluck the fruits that are ripe. The method 
followed in the plucking of fruits should be the method in destroying 
foes, for thou shouldst proceed by the principle of selection.’ More- 
over, expediency should be made the key-note of every move in 
foreign policy. 4 Bear thy foe upon thy shoulders till the time cometh 
when thou canst throw him down, breaking him into pieces like an 
earthen pot thrown with violence upon a stony surface. 5 An analogy is 
drawn between kings and razors. 4 Kings should, in the matter of 
destroying their foes, ever resemble razors in every particular ; 
unpitying as these are sharp, hiding their intents as these are concealed 
in their leathern cases, striking when the opportunity cometh as these 
are used on proper occasions, sweeping off their foes with all allies and 
dependents as these shave the head or the chin without leaving a 
single hair. 5 Finally Bharadvaja advises the king to cultivate the 
habit of being honey-tongued but bitter-hearted towards foes. 4 If 
thou art angry, show thyself as thou art not so, speaking even then 
with smiles on thy lips. Never reprove any one with indications 
of anger (in thy speech). And, O Bharata, speak soft words before 
thou smiteth and even while thou art smiting ! After the smiting is 
over, pity the victim and grieve for him, and even shed tears. 
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Comforting thy foe by conciliation, by gift of wealth, and smooth 
behaviour, thou must smite him when he walketh not aright . 1 

In Bharadvaja the Machiavellian character of the Hindu conception of 
foreign policy reaches its culmination. Yet he was not the only author 
to represent this tendency of Hindu international politics. For passages 
which bear the same stamp are strewn throughout the MahabharatoJ 
and the writings of the other secular political thinkers of ancient India. 
Kautalya, for instance, goes so far as to sanction the employment of 
wine, women, and poison for the reduction of a foe, and his concep- 
tion of Kutaynddha as we have already seen, involves the use of 
deceit and fraud of a most ruthless type. Kamandaka generally 
follows in the foot-steps of his great master. Nor is Sukra free from 
this Machiavellian taint. A firm believer in opportunism, he has not 
the slightest hesitation in suggesting that a king 4 should always do 
good of those whom he intends to ruin \ just as the fowler 4 sings 
sweet in order to entice and kill the deer \ 3 The king should, Sukra 
says elsewhere, 4 act guardedly like the cat and the fowler, and by 
creating confidence extirpate the enemy whose soul has been ruined by 
vices . 4 The plea urged in each case is, of course, the time-worn plea 
of end justifying the means. This reminds us of a remarkable state- 
ment of Trietschke in his paper on 4 Cavour.’ The statesman, says the 
German historian, 4 has not the right to warm his hands by the 
smoking ruins of his country with the comfortable self-praise : I have 
never told a lie ; that is a monk’s virtue.’ 

The practical nature of the Hindu philosophy of war is most 
strikingly brought out in connection with the theory of launching upon 
an expedition. What are the circumstances under which a Vijiglsu 
prince should mobilize his forces against an open or potential foe — 
this was the question which the Hindu political thinkers naturally asked 
themselves. And they gave the almost unanimous reply that a prince 
should launch upon an expedition of an offensive character only when 
he felt sure that he commanded greater strength and better resources 
than the latter. 4 A king,’ says Manu, 4 when he shall find his subjects 
and allies contented (with his gifts and honours, etc.), and himself in a 
very exalted position in respect of his foes, shall then declare war 
(with his adversary). When he shall find his forces exhilarated and 


Adi Parva , cxlii. 

Sukra Ntti , v, lines 62-63. 
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largely augmented and those of his adversary in a contrary condition, 
then the king must go out campaigning against him.’ 1 According 
to Sukracharyya, the ruler who wants to fight should carefully 
consider the season, the region, the enemy's strength, one's own 
strength, the four-fold policy, and the six attributes of statecraft. 2 He 
enjoins further that £ one should commence warfare when he is attacked 
or oppressed by somebody, or even when he desires prosperty, pro- 
vided one is well -placed as regards time, region and army.' 3 Likewise, 
Kautalya held that the Vijzgzsu king should * know the comparative 
strength and weakness of himself and of his enemy ; and having 
ascertained the power, place, time, the time of marching, the troubles 
in the rear, 4 the loss of men and money, the profits and danger, he 
should march with his full force ; otherwise, he should keep quiet.' 
Kamandaka also shared the same view. 5 f When, 5 he declares, * one 
is immune from internal troubles and external complications, and is 
endowed with the three-fold power of counsel, strength, and energy, 
and when the enemy is beset with serious troubles, one might 
undertake an expedition against the hostile state.' 6 * The author 
adds that the prince who, filled with an over-weening pride, does not 
consider the relative strength and weakness of himself and of his 
foes, and yet attacks the latter, digs his own grave ; ‘ such a prince is 
narrow-minded and inprudent and knows not what he does. 57 

Further, no expedition of an offensive character, according to the 
Arthai&stra writers, should be undertaken by any king when there is 
any apprehension of danger from the rear. It has always proved a 
paying business in warfare to embarrass an enemy either by inciting 
other powers to attack it from the rear or by fomenting internal 
troubles within its territory. Both Kautalya and Kamandaka specifi- 
cally refer to these kinds of trouble. 8 And it was, therefore, 
considered desirable that the Vijiglsu should seriously consider both 
sides of this question before launching upon an expedition. For of 

1 Manu, vii, 170-1. 2 Sukra Nlii iv, vii, lines 444-5. 

3 Ibid., lines 496-7; 

4 Here we have PaScatkopak in the original. Shamasastry’s Translation does 

not, therefore, seem to be quite faithful. 

5 Kautalya , translation , p- 395. e xvi, 1. 

7 Kamandaka , xi, 83. 

8 Kautalya repeatedly refers to the gravity of pascatkopa ; Kamandaka , xvi. 

14-16, 
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the two, viz., trouble in the rear and possible acquisition in front, the 
former is considered to be of a far more serious nature than the latter. 
■ Of the two things,’ says Kautalya, ‘ slight annoyance in the rear and 
considerable profit in front, slight annoyance in the rear is more 
serious ; for the slight annoyance that one may have in the rear is 
fanned and augmented by traitors, enemies and wild tribes as also by 
the discontented elements in the state. The gain that the invader may 
make in the front is nothing in comparison with (lit. swallowed by) 
the loss and impoverishment caused to friends and loyal servants by 
the annoyance in the rear. In fact, the profit in front is reduced to 
its one-thousandth part by the loss in the rear. So one should not 
undertake a foreign expedition even when the annoyance in the rear 
be one-hundredth in proportion to the profit in front ; for the proverb 
goes that a disaster is like the point of a needle (slight at first but 
grave before long).’ 1 Kamandaka also argues in the same strain. 
Thus, a prince, according to him, should never enter into hostilities 
against a foreign foe, when there are symptoms of discontent at 
home, or when any attack from the rear is apprehended, for ‘one 
should never sacrifice that which is within grasp for that which is yet 
unseen ’. Na n&sayed dr star, ladr stake iok. Kamandaka adds, however, 
that when the Vtjigzsu felt certain that he would be able to acquire 
the profit in front as also obviate the danger in the rear, he might 
launch upon an expedition for the acquisition of a great profit. Puraica 
pascOcca yads. samartha-stadabkiyaynnmahate phalnyaJ Kautalya has 
a more detailed elucidation of the circumstances under which a foreign 
expedition may be hazarded even when there is any apprehension of 
danger from the rear. Chap, iii of Book ix, in which he deals with 
these, as also with the measures that a king should undertake for the 
pacification of the internal troubles and external complications of a 
state, is an eloquent testimony to the practical character of the Hindu 
philosophy of war. 


Kau t al y a ’ ix, 3. The translation of the passage has been considerably modified. 

baicTt^bah f andS th ^ S .) pascatkopah mahan Purastallabhah iti. Alpah 

pascatkopah g arty an Alpanz Pascatkopam Prajatasya dusyamitratavika hi sarvaiah 

ThZ blT' L™*™*#** mahan tarn PurastallabhaZTam- 

bhute bhrtyamztraksayavyaya grasaiite. Tasmat sahasraikiyah PurastallabTa- 
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The same characteristic is also distinctly evident in the fact that 
the political thinkers of ancient India recognized the people to be an 
important factor in the decision of a war. In the passages quoted 
above we have already seen how Kautalya cautions a vtjigzsu prince 
against launching upon a campaign of conquest when there is any 
likelihood of his absence being utilized by the discontented elements 
in the state for raising the standard of revolt against his authority. 
In Book vii, chapter v, Kautalya emphasizes the importance of a 
contended and loyal people in a series of queries and answers. 
£ When there are two assailable enemies/ Kautalya asks himself, 
‘ one of a virtuous character and under worse troubles, and another of 
a vicious character, under less troubles, and with disloyal subjects, 
which of them is to be marched against first ? ’ The reply is preg- 
nant with wisdom. £ When the enemy of virtuous character and 
under worse troubles is attacked, his subjects will help him ; whereas, 
the subjects of the other of vicious character and under less troubles 
will be indifferent. Disloyal or indifferent subjects will endeavour to 
destroy even a strong king. Hence the conqueror should march 
against the enemy whose subjects are disloyal/ Kautalya next puts 
the question as to which of the two kings, viz., one whose subjects are 
impoverished and greedy, and another whose subjects are oppressed, 
should be marched against in preference to the other. On this point 
one of his predecessors held that the -vijigzsu king should march 
against the enemy whose subjects were impoverished and greedy, 
‘ for impoverished and greedy subjects suffer themselves to be won 
over to the other side by intrigue, and are easily excited. But not so 
the oppressed subjects whose wrath can be pacified by punishing the 
chief men (of the state)/ Kautalya, however, repudiates him on the 
ground that the subjects, though impoverished and greedy, £ are 
loyal to their master and are ready to stand for his cause and to defeat 
any intrigue against him ; for it is in loyalty that all good qualities 
have their strength. Hence the conqueror should march against the 
enemy whose subjects are oppressed/ The third question that 
Kautalya deals with in this connection is which of the two, viz., a 
powerful enemy of wicked character and a powerless enemy of 
righteous character should be marched against in preference to the 
other. And the reply is as follows : 4 The strong enemy of wicked 

character should be marched against, for when he is attacked, his 
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subjects will not help him, but rather put him down or go to the side of 
the conqueror. But when the enemy of virtuous character is attacked 
his subjects will help him or die with him.” Kautalya then launches 
into a minute analysis of those faults on the king’s part that create 
impoverishment, greed and disaffection among the subjects. Whei 
the people become impoverished, Kautalya goes on, they become 
greedy ; when greedy, they become disaffected ; and when disaffected, 
they either go over to the enemy’s side or themselves slay their 
master. Further on, Kautalya sums up in a nutshell the dangers that 
are likely to arise from an impoverished, a greedy, or a disaffected 
people. 4 An impoverished people,’ we are told, 4 are ever apprehen- 
sive of oppression and destruction (by overtaxation, etc.), and are 
therefore desirous of getting rid of their impoverishment or of waging 
war or of migrating elsewhere. A greedy people are ever discon- 
tented and they yield themselves to the intrigues of an enemy. A 
disaffected people rise against their master along with his enemy.’ 
Hence the king, Kautalya concludes, should avoid those causes that 
produce impoverishment, greed and disaffection among his people. 
Otherwise disaster and ruin are sure to overtake him. The people are 
thus recognized to be an important factor in the decision of a war. 1 

The same salutary note is clearly perceptible in the rules that 
Kautalya lays down for the pacification and consolidation of a con- 
quered state. The territory, Kautalya thinks, may be either newly 
acquired, or recovered from a usurper, or inherited from an ancestor. 
In all these cases, the author argues, the king should be kind and 
considerate in the treatment of the subjects. The king who acquires 
new territory, we are told, 4 should cover the enemy’s vices with his 

own virtues and the enemy’s virtues by doubling his own ’ 

He should ingratiate himself with the people 4 by strict observance of 
his own duties, by attending to his works, by bestowing rewards, by 
remitting taxes, by giving gifts and by bestowing honours.’ He 
should specially favour learned men and orators as well as the chari- 
table and the brave, release all prisoners, and relieve the miserable, 
the helpless and the diseased. The king is, moreover, asked to 
bestow rewards according to his promise upon those who deserted the 
enemy’s side for his own, 4 for whoever fails to fulfil his promises 


Kautalya , vii, 5. 
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becomes untrustworthy both 4 to his own and his enemy’s people’. 
Further, he should follow the friends and leaders of the people, for, 
as Kautalya urges in a later passage, ‘ whoever acts against the will 
of the people becomes unreliable’. Moreover, and herein Kautalya 
shows his remarkably keen insight into human nature, the king is urged 
to respect and conform to the established customs of the newly acquir- 
ed realm. He should adopt the same mode of living, the same dress, 
the same language and manners as those of his subjects, and should 
participate in their congregational festivals and amusements. Those 
customs should only be abolished which the king considers to be posi- 
tively unrighteous or injurious to the revenue and the .army. But even 
while laying down these healthy rules of conduct, Kaufalya is not free 
from ‘ that intellectual cunning which is so characteristic of him’. 
Thus, we are told that any member of the defeated enemy’s family, who 
is capable of wresting the conquered territory and * is taking shelter in 
a wild tract on the border, often harassing the conqueror,’ should be 
provided with a sterile tract or else with a part of a fertile tract on 
condition of supplying a fixed sum of money and a fixed number of 
troops ; in raising these, it was believed, he would assuredly incur the 
hostility of the people and be destroyed by them. 1 

We now pass on to another phase of the Hindu philosopUy of war. 
We have seen before how war has been eulogized and declared to be a 
political and biological necessity for the world by the ancient political 
thinkers of India. A recognition of the vital importance of the army 
for the state follows as a logical corollary from this. ‘ Upon the army 
death or life depend ; it is the means of existence or destruction of the 
state, 1 so declared a Chinese military philosopher in the sixth century 
b.c. The Hindus were no less emphatic in their estimate of the 
importance of the army for the state. Thus, according to Sukracharyya 
the relation of the army to the state is that of the mind to the man. * 
As without the mind the human organism cannot work, so without the 
army the state-organism comes to a deadlock. 4 Without the army, ’ 
Sukra says elsewhere, ‘ there is neither kingdom, nor wealth, nor 
prowess. ’ 3 ‘ Without the army, no one can overpower even an in- 

significant enemy. The gods, monsters as well as human beings have 
to depend on others’ strength (Le., the strength of the army). The 

1 Kautalya , xiii, 5 ; cf. SaniiParva, xcvi. 

3 Sukra JVlti, iv, vii, lines 7-8. 
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army is the chief means of overpowering the enemy- So the king should 
maintain a formidable army 1 Not satisfied with these sermons, 
Sukra seeks to drive home his lesson by the following categorical 
question, 4 Even in the case of a man of no position, everybody 
becomes his tool if he has strength and becomes his enemy if he be 
weak- Does not this hold true in the case of rulers ? 2 * 

In the same strain, the soliders’ duties are stressed and proclaimed 
as second to none. 4 The world rests on the arms of heroes like a son 
on those of his sire. He, therefore, that is a hero deserves respect 
under every circmstance. There is nothing higher in the three worlds 
than heroism- The hero protects and cherishes all, and all things 
depend upon the hero. ’ 3 4 Among men, ' we are told elsewhere, 

f the highest duties are those performed by the warrior caste. The 
whole world is subject to the might of their arms. All the duties, 
principal and subordinate, of the three other orders, are dependent for 
their observance upon the duties of the warrior. The Vedas have 
declared this. ' 4 What, then, is the duty of the warrior caste ? 4 The 

essence of the warrior's duty lies in fighting, says the Mahabharata 
over and over again. No matter how challenged, the warrior, who is 
true to his salt, must respond. In fact, it makes no difference whether 
he expects to kill or be killed in the contest, he must fight ; and in 
either case, he gets his reward ,* for 4 crooked is war always ; who 
strikes and is not struck again ? But it is the same if one be slain or 
not, for he that dies in battle wins victory from death ' ; for 4 death in 
battle is the womb of heaven 5 

Similarly the political thinkers of ancient India incessantly preached 
that the warrior must never think of fleeing from the field of battle. 
4 The man who runs away from battle is surely killed by the gods,' 
says Sukra . 6 Bhlshma was exactly of the same view. 4 The very 
gods with Indra at their head send calamities unto them that desert 
their comrades in battle, and come home with unwounded limbs .' 7 
The warrior, who saves himself by flight from the field of battle, 
merits drastic punishment from the society to which he belongs, 
not excluding his own family. 4 He who desires to save his own 

1 Sukra NUi, iv, vii, lines 13-16. 8 Ibid., lines 8-9. 

3 Santi Parva , xcix, 16-17. * Santi Parva , lxiii, 24. 

5 Sab ha Parva , xxii, 18,53 ; Ram , vi, 93, 24-25 ; cf also J.A.O.S , vol, 13, p. 186, 

6 Sukra NUi , 5v, vii, line 601, 7 Santi Parva , xcvii, 20, 
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lifebreath,’ says Bhisma, ‘ by deserting his comrades, should be slain 
either with sticks or stones or rolled in a mat of dry grass for being 
burnt to death. Those among the Ksatriyas, that would be guilty of 
such conduct, would be killed after the manner of killing elephants.’ 1 
{§ukra goes further in his condemnation. The turn-away from the 
field of battle, he declares, not only ‘ gets disrepute ’ and is ‘ cried 
down by the entire people ’ but ‘ endures the sins of the whole people ’ 
and is condemned to eternal hell after death. 2 

Moreover, it was considered a sin for a warrior to die of disease 
at home. ‘ Death on a bed of repose, after ejecting phlegm and urine 
and uttering piteous cries, is sinful for Ksatriya. Persons acquainted 
with the scriptures do not applaud the death which a Ksatriya 
encounters with unwounded body .... In disease, one may be heard 
to cry, saying ' What sorrow ! how painful ! I must be a great sinner ! 
With face emaciated and stench issuing from his body and clothes, the 
sick man plunges his relatives into grief. Coveting the condition of 
those that are hale, such a man (amidst his tortures) repeatedly desires 
for death itself. One that is a hero, having dignity and pride, does not 
deserve such an inglorious death.’ 3 * The same ideas are also express- 
ed by Sukra in equally emphatic terms.* What manner of death, 
then, should a heroic warrior covet ? ‘ Surrounded by kinsmen and 

slaughtering his foes in battle, a Ksatriya should die by the edge of 
keen weapons,’ says Bhlsma.® He must, to quote a modern phrase, 
die in his boots. 

And the man, who dies thus with his face to the foe on the field 
of battle, attains an endless life in heaven. He is translated to the 
region of Indra, where he is served by thousands of Afisar&s and 
Gandharva girls. ‘ Foremost of ApsarOs , numbering by thousands, 
go out with great speed (for receiving the spirit of the slain hero), 
coveting him for their lord.’ 6 According to 6ukra, people should 
not regret the death of the brave man who is killed in battle ; the man 
is purged and delivered of all sins and attains to heaven. The great 
position that is acquired by the sages, £ukra goes on, after long and 
tedious penances is also attained by those warriors who meet death in 
war. ‘ This is at once penance, virtue, and eternal religion. The man 


1 Santi Parva , xcvii, 21-22. 

3 Santi Parva , xcvii, 23-27. 
3 Op. cit«, 28. 


2 Sukra Niti, iv, vii. Hues 656-661. 

* Op. cit., line 608, 

® Santi Parva , xcviii, 45, 
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who does not fly from a battle does at once perform the duties of all 
the four airamasl In this world, Sukra finally adds, two men go 
beyond the solar sphere in heaven, viz., the austere missionary and the 
warrior who is killed in battle with his face to the foe. 1 Such is the 
burden of the teachings of the ancient authors. The warrior must kill 
or be killed in the fight ; there is to be no third alternative. If he 
conquers the foe, he attains to fame and glory on earth ; if he is 
defeated and killed in the fray, he goes direct to heaven. 

We may be confident that these teachings were not altogether in 
vain but had filtered deep into the rank and file of the nation. This 
is eloquently borne out by the Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen Tsiang. 
Describing the Maharastra country, he says, ‘ Whenever a general is 
despatched on a military expedition, although he is defeated and his 
army is destroyed, he is not himself subjected to bodily punishment ; 
only he has to exchange his soldier’s dress for that of a woman much 
to his shame and chagrin. So many times these men put themselves 
to death to avoid such disgrace/ 2 The history of the Rajputs also 
bears ample testimony to the permeation of these ideas among the 
commonalty of the warrior caste. 

In the eagerness for emphasizing the warrior’s duty, many sacred 
caste rules were laid aside. The warrior might kill any one that 
attacked him. Not even the Brahmanas are exempt. Thus it is 
unequivocally stated in the Mahabharata that ‘ if one sees a priest 
among those raising arms against him, a priest, acting just like a 
warrior, and kills him when he is thus fighting, that is not a priest 
murder at all, that is the decision of the works on duty/ Udyoga 
Parva , 178, 51, 53. Sukra also sanctions the slaughter of 

Brahmanas who join the hostile power in the field of battle. 

‘ The Brahmana who appears with a murderous intent is 
as good as a Sudra. There can be no sin in killing one who 
comes with a murderous intent/ 3 Sukra further enjoins upon the 
warrior to set at nought the opinions of philosophical doctrinaires 
on matters relating to war. They might be ornaments in c palaces 
assemblies, and cloisters/ they should be held in esteem for their 


1 Sukra NUi, iv, vii, lines 620-1, 624-27, 632-33. 

a Beal, Life of Hiuen Tsiang , iv, p. 147. 

a Sukra Nlti , iv. vii, lines 649-50 ; cf. also 1. 653-55. 
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character and intellectual attainments, but their opinions on strictly 
political and military matters should never seriously weigh with a 
warrior. 1 When once he has launched into a battle, he must fight it 
to a finish, regardless of consequences. 2 

The last great European war has brought about a tremendous 
revulsion of feeling against war. European statesmen, at the present 
moment, are busy, or at least profess to be busy, in devising measures 
for the total eradication of this bloody, body-eating Moloch. Time alone 
can show what measure of success attends their endeavours for the 
establishment of an era of perpetual peace on earth. But the question 
that naturally springs up in this connection is whether the ancient 
Hindus ever realized the horrors and miseries of war as the modem 
Europeans do, and whether they sought to devise any practical 
measures to make gory battles avoidable. They did. They too were 
painfully alive to the horrors and calamities of war and they too strove 
to avoid the 4 path of the spear 5 as far as possible. One of their 
illustrious emperors made a strenuous endeavour to hush ‘ the sound 
of the war-drum ’ ( bheri-ghosa ) for ever into silence and establish a 
reign of justice and righteousness on earth. The feelings of anguish 
and remorse that were roused in Asoka’s mind by the horrors and 
atrocities of the Kalinga campaign are vividly described in the striking 
language of his longest Rock Edict (No. xiii). 

4 His Majesty King Priyadarsin in the ninth year of his reign 
conquered Kalinga. One hundred and fifty thousand were thence 
carried away captive, one hundred thousand were there slain, and many 
times that number perished. Ever since the' annexation of the 
Kalingas, His Majesty has zealously protected the law of piety, has been 
devoted to that law, and has proclaimed its precepts. His Majesty 
feels remorse on account of the conquest of the Kalingas, because, 
during the subjugation of a previously unconquered country, slaughter, 
death, and taking away captive of the people necessarily occur, 

whereat His Majesty feels profound sorrow and regret Even 

those persons who are themselves protected, retain their affections 
undiminished ; ruin falls on their friends, acquaintances, comrades, 
and relatives, and in this way violence is done to (the feelings of) 
those who are personally unhurt. All this diffused misery is a matter 


1 §ukra Nttii iv. vii, lines 638-43. 


2 Cf, B hag aval Gita, ii. 
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of regret to His Majesty The loss of even the hundredth or 

the thousandth part of the persons who were slain, carried away 
captive, or done to death in Kalinga would now be a matter of deep 
regret to His Majesty/ 1 

In the annals of the Hindus there are on record other instances of 
this nature, which express the pang and bitterness evoked in the 
human soul by the brutalities of war. The Mahabharata , for instance, 
graphically describes the profound sense of repentance, which overtook 
Yudhisthira at the conclusion of the great Kuruksetra war. 2 The 
Bhagavat Glia, depicts how Arjuna was smitten with a sudden pang 
of remorse at the prospect of the slaughter of his relatives in the 
ranks of the opposing army. £ Alas, woe betide me ! What an awful 
sin are we resolved to commit, that for the lust of dominions, we 
stand ready to shed the blood of our kindred/ ‘ Better far for me,’ 
Arjuna proceeds, 4 if the armed sons of Dhrtarastra were to slay me 
unarmed and unresisting/ 3 

From the brief precis given above it will be apparent that 
the ancient Hindu mind was no less distressed by the horrors and 
miseries of war than any other ancient people. Even the secular 
Arihasdstra writers, who stuck fast to the principles of expediency 
and utilitarianism, were not altogether oblivious of the disadvantages 
of war such as ‘loss of men and money, sojourning and sin’. 4 It, 
therefore, remains to be seen what practical steps the Hindus took, 
firstly, to minimize the horrors of war, and, secondly, to avoid it. 

The first of these purposes was sought to be achieved by the 
promulgation of a series of international ordinances for the guidance 
of the combatants in a war. War is in its nature harsh and cruel. 
As long as it exists at all it must involve hard blows and terrible 
suffering. Yet by these ordinances certain mitigations and restraints 
were imposed upon the combatant’s right of violence against his 
enemy. They had the same end in view as was sought to be achieved 
by the conventions passed at Geneva (1864, 1868 and 1906), St. 
Petersburg (1868), Brussels (1874), and the Hague (1899 and 1907). 

This aspect of the question has been dealt with at considerable 
length by Messrs. P. N. Banerji and S. V. Viswanatha. Our task is, 


1 V, A. Smith, Asoka , pp. 26-27. 

3 i,, 44, 45. 


2 Santi Parva , i— xxvii. 

* Kautalya, Translation , p. 320. 
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therefore, considerably lightened and we shall content ourselves with 
giving merely a brief resume of what they have already said. 

According io the ancient Hindu code of military honour, it was 
considered a gross offence to refuse quarter to an armed enemy, who 
had ceased fighting and asked for mercy. He might be imprisoned, 
but never slain or wounded. * The warrior whose armour has fallen 
off/ said Bhlsma, 4 or who begs for quarter, saying — I am thine — or 
joining his hands, or who has laid aside his weapon, may simply be 
seized but never slain.' 1 4 The wicked/ Bhlsma declared elsewhere, 

4 that desert the man who seeks refuge with them in confidence, reach 
hell.' 1 2 Wounded and armless opponents were likewise declared 
exempt from slaughter. * A weak or wounded man should not be 

slain or one whose weapon has been broken or one 

whose bowstring has been cut or one that has lost his vehicle.' 3 It 
was similarly forbidden to slay one who was asleep, or weary, a fugi- 
tive, one who was walking along a road unaware of danger, the insane, 
the mortally wounded, one who was greatly enfeebled by wounds, one 
who lingered trustfully, one who was absorbed in grief, foraging 
parties, camp-followers, servants, old men, children and women. 4 
The principle was apparently recognized that only so much stress 
might be laid upon an enemy as was sufficient to destroy his power 
of resistance. 4 A king should never slay a large number of his foes, 
and it does not behove any one to clear all the enemy subjects off the 
earth.’ 5 

It was further laid down that only warriors placed in similar 
circumstances should encounter each other in fair and open combat. 
4 Mailed soldier against mailed soldier, cavalry against cavalry ’ was 
an article in Bhlsma’ s code of military honour. Prisoners of war 
were to be cared for and treated with humanity. According to 
Bhisma, those of the opponents who were captured by the victor should 
either be sent to their own homes, or if brought to the victor’s 
quarters, should have their wounds attended to by skilful surgeons, 
and when cured, set at liberty. 6 


1 Santi Parva , xcvi, 3. * Ibid., xcv, 12. 

3 Santi Parva , xcv, 12. * Ibid , c. 27-29 ; Manu , vii, 90-94. 

* Ibid., ciii, 13 ; cf. also Ramayana., Aranya Kanda , 65, 6. 

3 §dnti Parva , xcv, 12-13. 
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Weapons which caused unnecessary pain or which inflicted more 
suffering than was indispensable to overcome the foe were condemned, 
c When a king fights with his foes/ declares Manu, 4 let him not strike 
with instruments concealed, with barbed or poisoned weapons, the 
points of which are blazing with fire/ 1 The destruction or seizure of 
enemy’s property unless imperatively demanded by the necessities of 
war was also prohibited. Temples and their property in places under 
military occupation and the private property of individual citizens 
were on no account to be seized. 2 

By these and similar conventions of chivalry and military honour, 
the Hindus strove to mitigate the severity of war. 

Now we pass on to the second phase of our problem, viz., the 
measures that the Hindus devised for the avoidance of war. It must 
be confessed, at the outset, that the ancient Hindus did not believe in 
the possibility of war being totally eradicated from the world of 
man. On the contrary, as we have seen before, they regarded war 
as an outcome of that instinct of combat which is inherent in every 
creature on earth, a manifestation of that law of struggle which works 
itself out in and through nature. Nevertheless, they felt distressed 
at the miseries and horrors that a war inevitably brought in its train, 
and, therefore, strove to keep it at bay as long as possible. 

To subdue an enemy four traditional ‘ means ’ were known to the 
Hindus. These were s&ma (conciliation), dana (bribery), bheda (pro- 
ducing disunion, divide et impera , which foreign rulers still regard as 
a highly useful maxim), and danda (force or violence). The list was, 
however, sometimes reduced and often extended. Thus in the Udyoga 
Parva , 3 the ‘means’ are regarded as only three, viz., conciliation, 
bribery and force. 

Sdmnd dftnena va Krsna ye na samyanti iatravah 
Yoktavyasie su dandah sydjjivitam pariraksatdJ 

In the Sdnti Parva, lix, 23, Brhaspati gives only conciliation, bribery 
and dissension as the three legitimate means. But elsewhere the 
means ’ are given as five or seven in number. Thus in the Udyoga , 


1 Manu , vii, 90. 
3 Jxxxii, 13. 


2 E.g. Agni Purdna , ccxxvi, 22-25. 

* Cf. also Bhtsma Parva , cxi, 81, 
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Parva, 1 nay a or political intrigue is added to the traditional list of 
four. 


Mzt? amamiani mah&vRho n i magnet in pu na rudd h a ra 
Sdnma bhedena danena daiidenatha nayena ca. 

On the other hand, Kamandaka, in one place, expands the list to 
seven and speaks of the 4 means 5 as follows : 

Sa m a danam ca bhedasca dandasceti catustayam 
MayopeksZndrajOlam ca sapiopayah praklrtitah . 

Maya (fraud), upeksa (neglect) and hidrajala (delusive tricks) are 
here added to the usual four. The Agni Parana also speaks of these 
seven 4 means * and elucidates their essential characteristics. 2 

Now it was more or less a unanimously accepted maxim among 
the ancient Hindu political thinkers that with a view to crippling a 
foe, a king should in the first instance try the alternative methods of 
conciliation, bribery and divide ei inipera ; and only when these are 
found ineffective, may he resort to violence. War was with them the 
ultima ratio rag um , as the Latin phrase goes, because 4 the results of 
war are uncertain 5 and 4 it may entail loss to both parties.’ 3 Hence, 
they argued, preference should be given to the less violent methods 
of humbling the foe. 4 The victory, 5 says Bhisma 4 that one acquires 
by battle is very inferior. Victory in battle, it seems, is dependent 
on caprice or destiny . . . Sometimes it may be seen that even fifty 
men, resolute and relying upon one another, cheerful and prepared to 
lay down their lives, succeed in grinding enemies numerically much 
superior. Sometimes even five or six or seven men, resolute and 
standing close together, of high descent and enjoying the esteem 
of those that know them, vanquish foes much superior to them in 
number. The collision of battle, therefore, is not desirable as long 
as it can be avoided. The policy of conciliation, of producing disunion, 
and making gifts should first be tried ; battle, it is said, should come 
after these. 5 4 

x cxxxii, 31-32. 2 Vide chap, ccxxxiv. 

3 Manu vii, 199 — anityo vijayah ; Kamandaka , ix, 61. Naso bhavati yuddhena 
kadacid ubhayorapi ; Yajnavalkya, i, 346, 

4 Santi Parva , cii, 17, 20-22. 

10 
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The Ma?iusamkit& repeats the same ideas. £ The king , 5 says Manu, 
< should aspire for victories more glorious than those achieved by 
war.’ For, 4 victories achieved by battles are not spoken of highly by 
the wise/ A king should, therefore, first try to subdue his foes by 
conciliation, by bribery or by the policy of divide et impera ; and it is 
only when these are found to have proved abortive, should he enter 
into hostilities with them . 1 Kautalya was evidently of the same view, 
for he tells us that of the four 4 strategic means ’ {iipayacaturv argali) 
viz., soma, dana , bheda and daiida, ‘ that which comes first in the order 
of enumeration is easier than the rest’ (purva/i purvasc&sya laghisthah ). 2 
Kamandaka condemns 4 over much reliance upon valour and energy’, 
which 4 oftentimes becomes a source of repentance * ; and is exuberant 
in his praise of the three other means . 3 Sukra was a firm believer 
in the policy of dissension and held that 4 separation is the best of all 
methods or policies of work’ (s upwyBsuttamo-bkgdak ). 4 

It is by these alternative methods of hostility that the ancient 
Hindu political thinkers of India strove to avoid or at least delay war. 
They undoubtedly involved less carnage of men, less wastage of capital 
and less miseries to the participants. The law of struggle was there, 
constantly seeking to manifest itself, yet so adroitly manipulated as to 
subject its victims to the minimum possible injury. 


* Manu , vii, 198-200. 

3 Kamandaka , xi, 32 ; xi, 48 ; xviii, 2. 


Kautalya, ix, 6. 

Sukra, iv, vii, line 592. 
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Far away in the west where the green landscape of the Konkan fades 
over the water’s blue, and the wavy line of the Ghats presents a 
dreamy picture of hoary antiquity, there is a village called Shriwar- 
dhan. Near by flows the little river Sabitri, and empties itself into 
the Banket creek. In this village was born Balaji Vishwanath, in the 
family of the Bhatts, who were the hereditary Deshmukhs of three 
contiguous villages Shriwardhan, Harihareshwar and Dandarajpuri. 
He passed his early boyhood in this delightful spot, on which all the 
grand aspects of nature shed their influence. Born to wealth and 
authority, he must have early imbibed those sterling qualities that 
distinguish a leader of men. As a child he must have heard in silent 
horror the stories of the cruelties of the Abyssinians and the 
Portuguese. In his boyish curiosity he must have pondered long 
on the adventures and achievements of the great Shivaji, and his 
miraculous escape from the Mughal Court. He must have seen in his 
prime of youth the majestic figure of that great king, and must have 
been fired with an ambition to serve him, and the cause, for which he 
lived and died. But all these are mere guesses, that lack historical 
testimony. It is a pity that the early career of the great Peshwa is 
shrouded in uncertainty up to the time when he appeared in the lime- 
light of publicity. His caieer has been subject to gross misrepresen- 
tation, and its story is a mere patch-work of conjectures and half- 
authenticated facts. We get only glimpses of his early life, and they 
leave us all the more curious about one of the most virile personalities 
of Maratha history. Out of the old Bakhars a few stray facts can be 
gleaned, but written long after his time, and drawing profusely upon 
floating rumours or family legends, they abound in inaccuracies, and 
therefore whatever they lay down, confuse rather than afford a clue 
to unravel the tangled story of the man. Grant Duff based his history 
mostly on these facts, and though successfully controverted by brilliant 
scholars like Rajwade, Sardes ai, Parasnis and Kincaid they still hold 
sway over the minds of the students of Indian history. 

Grant Duff discovers Balaji Vishwanath in the year 1708, when he 
is employed as a Carcoon or revenue clerk by Dhanaji Jadhav, the 
Senapati or Commander-in-chief of Shahu. ‘ The principal Carcoons 
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« employed by Dhunnajee in revenue affairs, where Abbajee 
* Poorundhuree, Koolkurnee of Sassor (Sasswar), near Poona, and 
4 another Brahmin, Koolkurnee of Shree Wurdun, in the district of 
i Choule, a village then claimed by the Seedee, from which in conse- 
‘ quence of some intrigue connected with the Seede’s enemy Angria, 

< he had fled to Sassoor, and had been recommended to Dhunnajee 
4 Jadow by Abbajee Poorundhuree, and Parshuram Trimbuck. The 
4 name of this Koolkurnee, afterwards so celebrated as the founder of 
4 the Peshwa’s power, was Ballajee Wishwanath Bhutt/ 1 Thus starting 
life as a Carcoon of Dhanaji he rose in his estimation and favour, and 
by the middle of 1708 when Dhanaji 4 died on his way from Kolhapoor, 
on the banks of the Warna 5 Balaji Vishwanath was with him and f had 
4 the management of all his affairs, which created an unconquerable 
4 jealousy on the part of Chunder Seyn Jadhow, Dhunnajee* s son, and 
4 several Brahmins in his service. 5 2 

Next Balaji Vishwanath appears associated with Chandra Sen 
Jadhav, the Senapati on the death of his father, in the expedition to 
realize the Chauth, Sardeshmukhi, and Ghasdana from the Mughal 
territories. 4 He was now charged with collecting and appropriating a 
4 share of the revenue for the Raja, a situation of control, which under 
4 no circumstances was likely to be favourably viewed by the 
4 Senaputtee. The jealousy formerly entertained was increased 
4 tenfold, and on a very slight cause, arising from a dispute about a 
4 deer run down by one of Ballajee 3 s horsemen, the suppressed enmity 
4 burst out in attempted violence ; and Ballajee was obliged to flee for 
4 his life, first to Sassoor, where the Suchew’s agent in Poorundhur did 
4 not think it prudent to protect him, although he begged bard to be 
4 permitted to enter that fort. The horsemen, his pursuers, were in 
‘sight; but the Commander of the fort was obdurate. With a 
4 few followers, amongst whom were his sons Bajeerao and Chimnajee. 

4 Ballajee Wishwanath attempted to cross over to Pandoogurh, a fort in 
4 the opposite valley, but Jadhow’s horsemen were already in his route, 

4 and searching for him in every quarter. In this dangerous extremity, 

4 he contrived to conceal himself for a few days, until two Mahrattas, 

4 the one Peelajee Jadow, and the other surnamed Dhoomal, then 
4 common Sillidars in his service, collected a small troop of horse, and 
4 promised to sacrifice their lives, or carry him and his sons, that 
4 night, to the Machee of Pandoogurh. 5 

4 Ballajee Wishwanath, as the manuscripts state, did not parti- 
4 cularly excel in the accomplishment of sitting upon a horse, but the 
4 Sillidars, although they had a skirmish, performed their promise, 
4 and the commander of the fort protected him by Shao’s orders. 
4 Chunder Seyn Jadhow peremptorily demanded his being delivered up 
4 to him, and threatened, in case of refusal, to renounce his allegiance 
4 for ever. 5 3 Shahu however refused to give up Balaji and sent order 
to Haibat Rao Nimbalkar, Sarlashkar, to march against the Senapati, 
who being defeated fled to Kolhapur and joined Shambhaji. The 
disaffected Senapati further changed side and went over to Nizam-ul- 
mulk, who supported the claims of Shambhaji to the Satara kidgdom, 
and stirred up strifes between Shahu and Shambhaji. Instigated by 

* Grant Duff, vol. i, pp. 418-9. 2 Ibid,, p. 423. 

3 Ibid . , pp. 427-8. 
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Chandra Sen he ordered an army against the Sarlashkar and * Shao in 
* order to support him, sent forward a body of troops under Bailajee 
4 Wishwanath, whom he now (1712) dignified with the title oi Sena 
1 Kurt or agent in charge of the army. Bailajee effected a junction 

4 with Hybut Rao Nimbalkur A battle was fought in which 

4 the advantage claimed by the Mahrattas, is contradicated by their 

4 subsequent retreat to the Salpee Ghaut At length an 

4 accommodation took place .... hostilities ceased, and the Moghuls 
4 returned to Aurangabad. * 1 

Here for the first time in his life, Balaji who never excelled in 
riding, appears as a commander of an army. It is really surprising 
how Shahu could have bestowed the title of 4 Senakurt ’ or the orga- 
nizer of armies, and the command of a relieving force, on a Brahmin 
clerk who did not know riding at all. And this was not the only time 
when a command was bestowed upon him. He was required, as we 
shall see presently, to lead armies many a time against many a turbu- 
lent chief. 

At this time Shahu’s kingdom was in a welter of anarchy, petty 
chieftains had set up their independence, defied the central authority 
and carried on plundering raids on all sides. Consequently Shahu’s 
government had broken down, and it was Balaji Vishwanath, who 
4 instilled some vigour into his councils, and began to take a lead in 
4 public affairs. He proposed to reduce Dummajee Thorafc a preda- 
tory Maratha chief. He led an army against him, with the hope of 
victory but he was seduced to a conference, 4 treacherously seized, 

4 and thrown into confinement together with his friend Abbajee 
4 Poorundhuree, his two sons and several of their immediate 
4 retainers/ 2 When Thorat threatened them with torture and ultimate 
death, the king was forced to pay a heavy ransom and released them. 
Thus released he was next deputed against Krishna Rao Khataokar, 
another chief subsisting on organized plunder. Better fortune attend- 
ed his arms this time. Krishna Rao was defeated, and after 
submission, x^ardoned. In the meantime the Peshwa Bahiro Pant 
Pingley, who had been sent against Kanhoji Anghrey, a partisan at 
first of Tara Bai and then of Shambhaji, was defeated and was taken 
prisoner by that pirate chief of the Konkan. Marching on, Angrey 
took Lohgarh and Rajmachee, 4 and it was reported that Angria was 
4 about to march for Satara. All the force that could be spared was 
4 collected to oppose him, under Bailajee Wishwanath, "who undertook 
4 the command, with hopes of being enabled from his former connec- 
4 tion with Angria, to effect an accommodation, more desirable than any 
4 that might result from a protracted contest with a powerful neigh- 
4 hour .... Bailajee was successful in his endeavours and Angria, on 
4 condition of receiving ten forts, and sixteen fortified places of less 
4 strength, with their dependent villages ; on being confirmed in the 
4 command of the fleet, and his title of Surkheil, agreed to renounce 
4 Sumbhajee, to release the Peishwa, to restore all his conquests, except 
4 Rajmachee, and to maintain the cause of Shao. 

4 Ballaji having performed this service in a manner so entirely to 
4 Shao’s wishes, was received on his return to Satara with the greatest 
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« distinction ; and in consequence of the failure of Byhroo Punt Ping- 
4 3ey that minister was removed from the dignity of Mookh Purdhan 
* and Bailajee Wishwanath was appointed Peshwa in his stead (1714).’ 3 

Thai, in short, is the account of Baiaji Viswanath’ s rise, till he 
became ’ the Peshwa of Shahu. In this there are three distinct 
stages ; the first, when he is employed as a Carcoon under Dhanaji 
Jadhav ; the next, when he is made Sena Karte, and leads the first 
army into the field ; and last, when as a result of his brilliant services 
he supersedes Bahiro Pant Pingley, and is appointed as the Peshwa in 
his place. There are many discrepancies in this narrative, which 
have been made up by the researches of a devoted band of Maratha 
scholars, and thanks to their labours, we are now in possession of a 
more cogent, comprehensive and authentic account of his career. 

In the Konkan, where the Sabitri falls into the sea at a distance of 
about eighty miles to the south of Bombay, there were two villages 
Shriwarthan and Belas, the former situated on its northern, and the 
latter on its southern bank. In these two villages lived two families, 
the Bhatfcs and the Bhanus, long known to each other and for long 
friendly to each other. In this family of Bhatts was bom Baiaji about 
the year 166Q. 2 His father Viswanath, and his ancestors were the 
hereditary Deshmukhs of the village, and owed allegiance to the 

Sidis of Janjira. 3 When Shivaji vowed to establish or Hindu 

religion, or Hindu state and ^ricf^T or Hindu freedom, many 

Hindus from the Konkan groaning under the oppression of the Sidicame 
to serve him. One such was Viswanath Bhatt, Baiaji’ s father, the nature 
of whose services to Shivaji, there is no means of knowing. After the 
death of his father, Baiaji with his elder brother Janoji took charge of 
the office of Desmukh of the village. 4 His abilities soon won him new 
honours, and in 1692 he held the offices of Deshmukh of Dandarajpuri 
and Sabhasad of Dabhol. 3 A little later owing to a misunderstanding 
with Sidi Shamal then ruling at Janjira, Janoji the elder brother was 
taken to Janjira, was sewn up in a sack, and was dropped into the 
deep sea. 6 Thus Janoji met his death, and the cruel proceedings of 
the Sidi forced the younger brother Baiaji to leave the village with all 
his family. He crossed over to the other side of the river Sabitri, 
and came to the Bhanus in Belas. 7 The three Bhanu brothers Hari, 
Ramaji and Baiaji Mahadev with the fugitive Baiaji Viswanath took 
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counsel together, and afraid of the Sidi, determined to leave the 
country for the Desh, beyond the Ghats. But in due time the Sidi 
had been apprised of the flight of Balaji Viswanath, and he wrote to 
the Abyssinian Governor of Anjanwe! to apprehend him. He was 
accordingly captured and was kept a prisoner for about twenty to twenty- 
five days, before the Bhanu brothers could purchase his release by 
bribing the Sidi Governor. 3 - As a mark of his gratitude to the Bhanus 
Balaji promised on oath that whatever he would earn in the Desh 1 * * 
one quarter of it he would resign to the Bhanus— a promise which he 
and his successors faithfully kept to the last. While still at Anjanwe] 
one Visaji Narayan rendered very great help to him, for which later in 
life, when he was the Peshwa he granted him a pension of Rs. 700 a 
year. 3 From there they started to visit the temple of Bhargav Ram 
where it is surmised, Balaji, got the blessings of Brahmendra Swami’ 
the celebrated saint of the Konkan. 4 In the Desh he purchased the 
Patil-ship of a village called Garade, near Saswad, and invited his 
brother-in-law to come and live there. It is here that he came into 
contact with the Purandares, who were the old residents of the 
place. 5 

Coming of a rich and distinguished family of the Konkan he soon 
attracted notice in the Desh. During the disastrous days of 
Aurangzeb’s war, he filled many a responsible office in the Maratha 
state, and gained proficiency in revenue administration. Side by side 
he acquired a good knowledge of the military organization of the 
Marathas and of the Mughals. In those days revenue collection 
depended upon military force, and all revenue officers had to maintain 
troops to facilitate their work. So Balaji, even when serving as a 
revenue officer, gained experience in organizing and leading armies. 
As Malhar Ram Rao Chitnis wrote of him, 4 he was a valiant 
warrior/ 6 and he got his first training as a warrior at this time. In 
co-operation with Ambajee Purandare, he took the contract of collect- 
ing Dhanaji’s share of the Chauth from the Mughal territories, and 
therefore had to maintain five to ten hundred troops. 7 He had thus 
worked for several years as a revenue collector, before he was made 
the Sar-subhedar of Poona about 1696. 8 This was a very responsible 
office, corresponding to that of the Commissioner of a division at 
present. About this time he first became acquainted with Shahu and 
his mother, under what circumstances we do not know. 9 They were 
then prisoners in the imperial camp, at Brahmapuri on the southern 
bank of the Bhima. Aurangzeb lived there for four years and a half 
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from Map 21, 1695 to October 19, 1699, 1 and it was during; 

these years that Balaji rendered some services to Shahu, and obtained 
his favour. 2 Now Balaji* s stars were on the ascendant. He had 
come into intimate contact with the Joshis of Pali, of whom Mahadaji 
Krishna later on gave his daughter in marriage to Baji Rao, Balaji’s 
eldest son. Through his influence with Tara Bai, Mahadaji Krishna 
got Balaji established at Rangna. 3 Shortly after he took service 
under Dhanaji Jadhav 4 the Senapati of Tara Bai and while still in his 
service he raided Gujrat. The historian of Gujrat remarks that « as 
£ soon as Aurangzib’s death, was known, the Marathas under Balaji 
£ Viswanath burst into east Gujrat, marching through Jhabhua and 
4 Godhra, where they were ineffectually opposed by the Governor 
‘ Murad Baksh.* Balaji next intended an attack on Ahmedabad and as 
he approached the city, consternation seized all people high and low, 
rich and poor. ‘ The Viceroy thoroughly alarmed concluded a treaty 
* with Balaji and on receiving a tribute of Rs. 2,10,000 'the Marathas 
withdrew.* 5 Here we come across for the first time an instance of 
Balaji* s great military ability. The fact that he struck terror into the 
heart of the people and their protectors alike, shows that he must have 
been a leader of note. Thus Balaji had a brilliant career and antece- 
dent, and varied experience about the men and matters of his times 
before he was of any use to Shahu. 


When Shahu entered Maharastra he was the Sarsubhedar of 
Daulatabad, in charge of the collection of the annual black mail, and 
therefore a trusted lieutenant of the Senapati Dhanaji Jadhav. 6 In 
consequence of the disagreement between Dhanaji and Tara Bai on 
the matters of the oath, as has been observed already, the former 
sent Balaji to Shahu*s camp, to ascertain whether Shahu was really 
the son of Shambhaji. When he returned satisfied on the point he 
persuaded his chief to adhere to Shahu, and it was just for that that 
Dhanaji had been contending against Tara Bai. So there is nothing 
very extraordinary in the fact that the master and the servant resolved 
to join Shahu. But unlike Dhanaji, Balaji was never half-hearted in 
his adherence. We have seen in the Introductory II, how Dhanaji’s 
devotion to the cause of Shahu was not above reproach. He was 
actuated by a selfish desire, to profit at the cost of his master, and 
actually yielded to the persuasion of Tara Bai and Ramchandra Pant 
for closmg the Rangna campaign, which he knew would be detrimental 
to the interests of Shahu. But Balaji never faltered in his loyalty to 
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Shahu. Once he adhered to him, he remained unmoved; and his 
unflinching: adherence bore golden fruits for him. On the occasion of 
his coronation, Shahu appointed him Mutaliq to the Amatya Am bu Rao 
Hanmante. 1 After the death of Dhanaji, between June and November 
1708, he was given the title of Senakarte, or the organizer of armies, 
which again bears testimony to his military abilities. 2 In June 
1708 died Dhanaji, and in November of the same year Chandra Sen, his 
son succeeded to his office. Chandra Sen did not like this elevation 
of Balaji to the office of Senakarte, and since then became jealous of 
him. 3 Shortly after this, as has been narrated already, there came 
Bahadur Shah into the Deccan, and when he left for the north, 
Maharastra was plunged into a civil war. Shahu and Tara Bai 
prepared to proceed to the extreme. The country was seething with 
anarchy, and the ambitious chieftains were not slow to defy the 
central authority and set up their independence. As a result of his 
two years of warfare (1708—10) Shahu had established his sway over 
not more than twenty -five miles round Satara. The rest of the 
country was held in strength either by the partisans of Tara Bai or 
the predatory chiefs who were loth to recognize any authority. Such 
were Damaji Thorat in Supa, Shahaji Nimbalkar at Faltan, Udaji 
Chouhan in Miraj, Khem Sawant in South Konkan and Kanhoji 
Angre in north Konkan. North of the Krishna, Krishna Rao 
Khataokar held the whole country for the Mughals. 4 Of these 
Damaji and Krishna Rao wrought the greatest mischief, and established 
a reign of terror in the country. Therefore about the year 1710, 
Shahu deputed his newly created Senakarte against Damaji Thorat" 
who professed to be in the service of Ramchandra Pant, Amatya of 
Tara Bai, but really obeyed no authority. Accompanied by his friend 
Ambaji Trimbak and his family he started to reduce the freebooter. 
As he came within striking distance of his head-quarters, Hingangaon, 
where he had built a fortress, Damaji was frightened and entreated 
him to arrange for an amicable settlement. He invited him into his 
fort to discuss the terms and promised on oath, taken on Belbhandar, 
that he would be allowed to return in safety. The solemnity of the 
oath left not a shadow of doubt in the mind of Balaji and he accepted 
the invitation of Damaji. As soon as he entered the fortress, the 
freebooter broke his promise, seized him and confined him in prison. 
When reminded of his breach of faith, he is said to have remarked, 

‘ What sanctity could a Bel and some Bhandar (turmeric) lend to one's 
words ? Bel is a fruit that grows on the tree and Bhandar, we consume 
every day.' Having imprisoned Balaji he threatened him with the 
worst tortures, and ultimely with death, if a large ransom was not 
paid for him. Shahu apprised of these proceedings of Thorat, paid 
the ransom demanded and effected the release of Balaji. 5 On the 
failure of Balaji, Shahu ordered Chandra Sen, the Senapati, to lead an 
army against him and totally crush him about the beginning of 1711. 
With him went his revenue secretary Balaji V ishwanath specially 
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charged by Shahu to keep a close watch on him. Already there was 
no love lost between them, for Balaji had monopolized Dhanaji’s 
confidence, much to the dislike of his son. Now that he was kept as 
a spy on him, the degree of his resentment could be better imagined 
than described. The slightest incident would be enough to throw 
them into open hostility, and one such incident did occur in that 
expedition. 

It so happened that one day while the army was decamping, a black 
buck suddenly rose, and pursued by Piraji Raut, a trooper in the 
service of Balaji Vishwanath, entered the tents of Vyas Rao, a 
Brahmin in the service of Chandra Sen. With a Brahmin’s compas- 
sion for animal life, Vyas Rao gave the beast shelter against its 
pursuer. And since Vyas Rao would not give it back, Piraji in a 
dudgeon hurled his spear at him and wounded him. Frightened at 
his own misdeed, and apprehending the worst consequences he went 
to Balaji Vishwanath, confessed his fault, and sought his protection. 
Balaji like a benign master promised his protection to him, Vyas 
Rao on his part complained to his master who came down upon 
Balaji, and demanded Piraji of him. To this demand, Balaji returned 
a flat refusal, which exasperated Chandra Sen, and he ordered his 
troops to attack Balaji’s camp and capture Piraji Raut. Balaji however 
could make time to escape with a small following, but the Senapati'* s 
troops were hard on his heels. Flying before diem he took shelter in 
the fort of Purandar, belonging to the Sachiv . Chandra Sen not to be 
thus flouted, sent a peremptory demand to the Sachiv , for surrender- 
ing his Secretary and backed his demand by an armed attack on his 
fortress. The Sachiv feeling powerless against the Senapati, advised 
Balaji to escape secretly to some other place. At dead of night 
Balaji stole out of the fort in company with Ambajee Purandare, and 
about five hundred horsemen, and fled precipitately towards the banks 
of the Nira. Chandra Sen’s men were soon on his track. He was 
overtaken and defeated, and was again sent flying into Pandavgad, a 
fort that still towers over Wai. There he felt comparatively safe 
and from there he sent Ambaji Purandare to inform Shahu what had 
taken place between him and his chief, and to implore the royal 
protection against his angry master. Khando Ballal Chitnis, a great 
friend of Ambaji Pant, also lent his support on the side of Balaji, and 
Shahu readily afforded him protection against the Senapati, and 
called him back to Satara. Thus was Balaji saved from the wrath of 
Chandra Sen . 1 

Already disaffected towards Shahn, Chandra Sen now became 
furious. He bluntly wrote to Shahu that if Balaji were not given 
back he would withdraw his allegiance from him . 2 Shahu was in a 
ffrr, for the open rebellion of the Senapati might mean a great disaster 
to the country, and a great crisis for himself. But he was not pre- 
pared to be thus dictated to by Chandra Sen. He soon summoned 
Habibat Rao Nimbalkar, then encamped in the neighbourhood of 
Ahmadnagar, and ordered him to chastise Chandra Sen for his insol- 
ence. Nimbalkar advanced against the Senapati, and a battle was 
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fought at Jeur, below the pass of Andarki, in which the Senapati was 
worsted. Thus baffled and beaten, Chandra Sen fled to Panhala in 
the hot weather of 1711 and joined Tara Bai openly. The son recom- 
pensed for the desertion of the father. 

This desertion of Chandra Sen created a sensation amongst the 
partisans of Shahu. Most of them were only playing a double game, 
— most of them tendered only a lip homage to Shahu to promote their 
own interests. Chiefs of no less importance than the Sawant of Wadi, 
Angrey, and Khande Rao Dabhade had declared for Tara Bai. And 
in the very ranks of Shahu’s partisans Chandra Sen was sowing 
sedition. His motives and activities, while he was a servant of Shahu, 
are clear from the following letter that he wrote to Shivaji II about 
August 27, 1711. ‘My devotion is for the feet of the master ; my 
‘ desire is for the service of the master, and for reputation in his 
‘ service. Rajashri Jadhav Rao (Dhanaji) knew of no other deity than 
1 the feet of the master. When there arose internal factions in the 
‘ kingdom he led an army with a promise to serve the master. But 
‘ there was a turn of fortune, which turned the heads of all. Hence 
‘ to fulfil his purpose (Dhanaji’s original purpose of helping Shivajfls 

* cause) has been the sole desire of my heart, and with this idea in 
‘ view, I have drawn together Rajashri Appaji Thorat, Damaji Thorat, 

‘ Shahaji Nimbalkar, Santaji Pandhare and others, and without paying 
‘ any heed to the temptations of Shahu, I have showed disaffection 
‘ towards him. With a view to induce into this affair Khanderao 
‘ Dabhade, and the Pratinidhi, who are attached to you, I specially 
‘ sent for them and had an interview with them. I also met Haibat 
£ Rao Nimbalkar. Whatever I had planned with Rajashri Thorat, 

* Khanderao Dabhade and Santaji Pandhare, I disclosed to Nimbalkar, 

‘ who also had the same idea in his mind. Then we included all the 
1 Sardars present in our conspiracy, and held consultations with the 
‘ Pratinidhi. We proclaimed you, and made rejoicings. I have sent 
‘ my letters and those of the abovementioned Pandit into the fort. 

‘ Now you should march upon Satara, destroy the factions, and order 
‘ rejoicings/ 1 Here Chandra Sen is positive in his statement that he 
never felt that devotion for Shahu, which he feels for Shivaji II. 
Therefore he was trying to convert the Pratinidhi and Dabhade to his 
views, and to enlist them on Tara Bai’s side. It is also evident that 
there were other chiefs like Haibat Rao Nimbalkar, Damaji Thorat, 
Appaji Thorat, and Santaji Pandhare, who shared his views and had 
formed a conspiracy against Shahu. They had gone so far as to 
proclaim Shivaji II, and had written letters to corrupt the officers of 
the fort of Satara. Indeed the conspiracy was formidable, when we 
take into consideration, the rank and resources of those who were in 
it. Their underhand dealings came to light only when Chandra Sen 
rebelled, and openly joined Tara Bai. The extreme insecurity of 
Shahu’s position is fully realized when we note that there was not a 
single powerful chief on his side. The situation of Shahu was fast 
becoming critical, and in this crisis Balaji Vishwanath came to his 
rescue. 

In fact these trying times revealed the real worth of Balaji. Be 
it said to the credit of Shahu, that he could find out the right man to 
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meet this crisis. He was a shrewd judge of men, and therefore he 
now confidently turned to the Chitpavan Brahmin. Bahiro Bant Pingley j 
the Peshwa was of no great help to Shahu, for he was utterly incapa- 
ble of handling a difficult situation. 

Persuaded by Chandra Sen, Haibat Rao Nimbalkar deserted 
Shahu ; and thus he lost at once the services of his Senapati and of 
Sarlashkar, who were the chief officers of his army. Consequently his 
army organization suffered and with it his military strength. Shahu 
had only two thousand men out of the main army, that had deserted 
along with the Senapati. Indeed Shahu’s military strength was 
insignificant, and there was no commander-in-chief to organize an 
army. To the chief command of the army however he appointed 
Chandra Sen’s younger brother Santaji Jadhav before the year was 
out (1711). 2 But he was not a tried hand, and Shahu was in need of 
a powerful army so that he might successfully cope with the combined 
strength of Tara Bai and Chandra Sen. Therefore he ordered Balaji 
Vishwanath to get one leady for the field. To recruit an army and 
keep it ready for action vast sums of money were necessary, and 
Shahu had not even a fraction of what was required. 3 Balaji realized 
his helplessness, but advised patience. With prompt decision he 
borrowed large sums of money from the prominent money-lenders like 
Mahadaji Krishna Naik, and recruited an army for the service of 
Shahu. To pay off this debt, which he had incurred on his own res- 
ponsibility he got from the king an assignment of jagirs yielding 
twenty-five lakhs a year. Thus he prepared to meet the enemies of 
Shahu. 

On the other hand Shahu had not been paralysed by the magnitude 
of his danger. Recovering from his momentary despair he proceeded 
to deal sternly with the conspirators. The most prominent of them 
Haibat Rao and Chandra Sen, had deserted to Tara Bai, and there 
remained only Parshuram Pant to reckon with. He had been set at 
liberty, and was holding the office of Pratinidhi ever since 1710 or 

1711. 4 Now his treasonable proceedings made Shahu furious, and in 
a paroxym of rage he ordered his eyes to be put out. As he was 
taken out to be blinded there came Khando Ballal rushing in, and 
stopped these operations. Then he went to the king and pleaded with 
great importunity for mercy, and got the order changed into mere 
confinement. The Pratinidhi was therefore put in chains, and was 
ordered to be kept under strict surveillance on November 20th 

1711. 5 Afterwards his house and property were confiscated. There 
were other conspirators like the Thorats and Santaji Pandhre but their 
reduction depended upon the armed operations, and Balaji’ s services 
had to be requisitioned for the purpose. Balaji was not keen upon 
punishing the rebels so long as Tara Bai and Chandra Sen remained 
uncrushed. They were the arch conspirators, and the most determin- 
ed enemies of Shahu. So Balaji first proceeded to deal with them, 
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and resolved to try diplomacy before he tried force. The astute Chit- 
pavan Brahmin endeavoured to meet intrigue by intrigue. He came 
to know that Ramachandra Pant, Tara Bai’s Amatya and for long her 
chief advisor, had again been thrown out of favour, and Tara Bai now 
reposed confidence in her new ally Chandra Sen. However successful 
in her intrigues Tara Bai was a tactless and ungrateful person. For- 
getting all the devoted services of Ramachandra Pant she showed 
distinct dislike for him, and the latter therefore intrigued with Rajas 
Bai, Tara Bai’s co-wife and rival, to turn the tables on her. Balaji 
seized the opportunity and secretly joined Ramachandra Pant and 
Rajas Bai to crush Tara Bai. Nor did he stand alone with the two 
conspirators. A powerful section of Kolhapur nobles favoured the 
cause of Rajas Bai against her rival. But the support of Balaji 
Vishwanath, which meant the support of Shahu, encouraged the 
partisans of Rajas Bai, and they succeeded in throwing Tara Bai and 
her son into prison and setting up Shambhaji and Rajas Bai in their 
stead. Thus was brought about a bloodless revolution at Kolhapur 
entirely to the benefit of Shahu and much more to that of Shambhaji. 
Though Tara Bai was overthrown in 1712 and her son was 
deposed, yet Shambhaji did not ascend the throne in an official way 
till two years later. 1 At any rate Shahu got rid of the most impla- 
cable of his enemies. Nor was this the only result of Balaji’s 
manoeuvres. With the fall of Tara Bai, Chandra Sen was forced to 
leave Kolhapur. He could not hope for protection from Shambhaji, 
and therefore fled to Nizam-ul-mulk, who had in the meantime been 
appointed Viceroy of the Deccan. He found a very agreeable master 
in him, and constantly urged him to make war on the Maratbas. 

After the overthrow of Tara Bai, Balaji undertook an expedition to 
reduce the power of Krishna Rao Khataokar. With him went Shripat 
Rao, the second son Parshuram Pant Pratinidhi, then in prison. The 
captive father bade his son achieve success for Shahu in the campaign, 
win the royal favour and thereby effect his release, or get killed. 2 
The young man promised to do his father's bidding, and the army 
advanced on the town of Khatao, fifteen miles to the east of Satara. 

Krishna Rao, chief of Khatao, subsisted on organized plunder. He 
had deserted to Aurangzeb after the execution of Shambhaji, and had 
been awarded the jagir of the Khatao Parganah. He had also got the 
title of Maharaja from Aurangzeb, for his meritorious services to 
him. 3 Later on he lived there as a servant of the Mughals. But like 
many others he recognized no authority, and was a frebooter of some 
notoriety. When he heard that Balaji Vishwanath was coming to 
attack him at the head of a large army, he prepared to meet him on 
the field. The battle was joined near his stronghold of Khatao. It 
was a hard-contested action, and the day was won for Shahu by the 
bravery of Shripat Rao and the Khataokar was killed. His two sons 
submitted and came to pay homage to Shahu, who graciously granted 
their paternal jagir to them. 
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BaI/AJi Viswanath Appointed Peshwa on 
November 16, 1713 

Thus by the end of the year the position of Shahti was compara- 
tively secure. He had got rid of Tara Bai, Chandra Sen, and 
Khataokar. Parsliuram Pant Pratinidhi still rotted in prison and 
repented for his crime. But now his deliverance was near at hand. 
On his return from the late expedition, in which success had been 
achieved on account of the reckless bravery of Shripat Rao, Balaji 
recommended to Shahu in the strongest terms, the release of the 
Pratinidhi, on the score of the meritorious services of his son. Shahu 
relented, Khando Ballal also threw in his weight on the side of 
Balaji. 1 Thus persuaded Shahu released Parshuram Pant and reins- 
tated him in his office of Pratinidhi. Parshuram Pant out of his 
gratitude to Balaji Viswanath took the first opportunity of requiting 
his kindness and he ever remained loyal to Shahu. 2 

The same year, 1712, Shahu had sent Bahiropant Pingley Peshwa 
against Kanhoji Angrey, nominally the admiral of the Maratha fleet, 
but really the most powerful and independent pirate chief of the west 
coast. He was a partisan of Tara Bai, and now that she had fallen, 
Shahu wanted him to recognize his authority and pay homage to him. 
In fact Angrey had no real sympathy with Tara Bai’s cause, nor any 
real fear for Shahu’s power. He was bred to the sea as a here- 
ditary profession. His father Tukoji was serving under Sidoji Gujar, 
the head of the Maratha fleet. After Tukoji’ s death about the year 
1690 Kanhoji took his father’s place in the admiralty. He soon distin- 
guished himself on the sea and in 1690 he was appointed the second 
in command of the fleet. Towards the end of Raja Ram’s reign i.e., 
1698 he is mentioned to have held the office of Sarkhel i.e., Admiral of 
the Maratha fleet. 3 That was the time of the Maratha war of Inde- 
pendence. Inspiredby a burning love for his country’s cause, he like 
many other notable Marathas vowed vengeance on the Mughals, who 
had seized Ray gad, Anjanwel and Sindhudurga, and had given them 
to the Sidi of Janjira. The Sidi held the admiralty of the Mughal 
fleet since 1670. 4 Shivaji and Shambhuji had made several attempts 
to destroy him, but had failed. Now Kanhoji’ s one aim of life was to 
recover the Maratha forts in his charge, and to reduce his power on 
the sea. He was inexorable in his resolution and succeeded in achiev- 
ing his aim to a very great extent. He worsted the Siddi on the sea* 
and conquered the forts of Sagargad, Kolaba, Khanderi and others 
from him. He roved undaunted from Bombay to Malabar, and struck 
terror into the hearts of the sea-faring nations, like the English and 
the Portugues and the Dutch. These were the allies of the Siddi, and 
hence were subject to Kanhoji’s relentless ravages. 5 Thus he fought 
all the enemies of the Marathas and stamped the dread of his power 
on the whole coast between Travancore and Bombay. He kept his 
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naval stores in the forts of Suvarnadurga and Vijaydurga and made 
Kolaba his naval station. He respected no flag on the sea, nor feared 
any authority on land. 

In 1707 when Shahu returned to Maharastra, he was the Admiral 
of the Maratha fleet under the regency of Tara Bai. In the contest 
between Shahu and Tara Bai, the latter anxious to enlist his 
sympathy and support for her son, had granted the whole of the 
Konkan between Bombay and Sawant Wadi. But this was the time 
when most of the Maratha leaders found it very profitable to fish in 
troubled waters and loyalty was a rare virtue in Maharastra. 

As has been noticed in the previous chapter he betrayed Tara Bai, 
when she was cooped up in the fort of Rangna. Taking advantage of 
the disorderly condition of the Maratha state, and of the helplessness 
of Shahu, after the desertion of Chandra Sen, he extended his arms, 
and subdued the district of Kalyan and the fortresses of Lohgad and 
Rajmachi all belonging to the Peshwa, Bahiro Pant Pingley. 1 Hence 
in 1712 Shahu ordered the Peshwa against Kanhoji and associated with 
him Nilo Ballal, the brother of Khando Ballal. Bur Kanhoji defeated 
them, captured and imprisoned them in the fort of Lohgad, and 
prepared to follow up his victory by a rapid march on the capital of 
Shahu. This threw Shahu into consternation, and he quickly resolved 
to have some capable man, on whom he could bestow the high office 
of Peshwa, and send him against this powerful pirate chief. Balaji 
had just returned from his successful campaign against Krishna Rao 
Khataokar. In the full flush of his victory, he must have commanded 
the confidence of Shahu ; and he deserved it because of the signal 
services that he had rendered to Shahu on many occasions. On the 
other hand, ever since his appointment Bahiro Pant Pingley had 
displayed neither ability nor resourcefulness in any critical situation. 
But now the captivity of the Peshwa affected the smooth working of 
the government, and more than that, he was in great anxiety to stop 
the further progress of Angrey, who was fast advancing on Satara. 
Here was another crisis for Shahu, and he did not know what to do. 
Now he turned to the oldest and the most experienced of all his 
officers Parshuram Pant, for advice. He wanted him to accept the 
office of Peshwa and meet the situation. Parshuram Pant however 
suggested to him that Balaji was the favourite of the army, and it 
would be in the fitness of things if he was appointed to the office . 2 
Shahu took the hint ; and influenced partly by a deep sense of 
gratitude for all his meritorious services he invested Balaji with the 
robes of office on November 16, 1713 at a place called Manjri. 
Balaji Vishwanath, both by abilities and achievements, was eminently 
fit for the high office. Nevertheless he owed his appointment to the 
strong recommendation of Parshuram Pant Pratinidhi who thus 
requited the good offices of Balaji Vishwanath in such a fitting manner. 
Balaji was granted a jagir of five mahals in addition to what he had 
and was required to leave a Mutaliq or Deputy with the king. On the 
occasion of Balaji’s installation Parshuram Pant was confirmed in his 
office of Pratinidhi ; Ramji Pant Bhanu was appointed Fadnavis to 
Shahu through the influence of Balaji Vishwanath; Naro Gangadhar 
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became the Majmuadar ; the office of Mantri was taken away from 
Ramchandra Pant Punday and was confered on Naro Ram Shenvi ; 
and the office of Sumanta was taken away from Mahadaji Gadadhar 
and bestowed on Anandarao Raghunath. Mansingh then was appoint- 
ed Senapati, Hono Ana nt, Nyayadhish, and Mtidgal Bhatt, Pandit 
Rao. 1 All these appointments were made on the advice of Balaji 
Vishwanath and all the officers were capable men except the Senapati. 
Therefore latterly the duties of Peshwa and of Senapati were 
discharged by the same man — Peshwa. 


Peace with Kanhoji Angrey : February 28, 1714 

Immediately after his investiture, Balaji Vishwanath was ordered 
to march against Kanhoji Angrey. Dark and robust, fierce and 
imperious, Kanhoji had struck terror in the hearts of all. Throwing 
Bahiro Pant Pingley and Nilo Ballal in the prison of Lohgad, he was 
still staying in that fortress, to remind Shahu of his careless courage. 
To tame such a man therefore was no easy task and no one was better 
fitted than the astute and intelligent, resourceful and domineering 
Chitpavan Brahmin Balaji Vishwanath. The Peshwa collected an army 
of three to four thousand troops and proceeded towards Lohgad. 2 
As on a previous occasion against Tara Bai, Balaji tried diplomacy 
before he tried force. His familiar relations with Kanhoji Angrey 
already subsisting through correspondence now stood him in good 
stead. As he set out with the army he wrote to him to come and 
meet him on the way. Kanhoji accordingly came out and met him at 
Olwan near Lonawala. 3 Then they went by easy stages to Kolaba 
and there Balaji persuaded him to give up his defiant attitude and 
tender allegiance to Shahu. In a secret meeting Balaji told him, ‘ You 
and I are brothers ; hence the Peshwaship is in your own house. Tell 
me if you would hand over the forts without fighting. Kanhoji 
agreed and Balaji appointed him Surkhel on behalf of Shahu. Kanhoji 
further submitted to the suzerainty of Shahu and promised to abandon 
the side of Shambhaji. A draft treaty was drawn up on February 28, 
1714 according to which Balaji promised to surrender all the 
forts below the ghats to Kanhoji ; and Kanhoji promised to surrender 
all the forts above the Ghats to Shahu. Kanhoji actually had ten forts 
and sixteen mahals.^ The. forts are (i) Khanderi, (ii) Kolaba, 
(in) Subarnadurg, ^(iv) Vijaydurg, (v) Jaygad, (vi) Devdurg, 
(vii) Kanakdurg, (viii) Fattehgad, (ix) Awachitgad, (x) Yeswantgad. 

The Mahals are (i) Bahiro Gad, (ii) Kotla, (iii) Vikadgad, (iv) Manik- 
durg (v) Mirgad, (vi) Sargad, (vii) Rasalgad, (viii) Palgad, (ix) 
Ramdurg, (x) Khorepatan, (xi) Rajapur, (xii) Satwara, (xiii) Kamte 
(xiv) Sagargad, (xv) Shriwardhan, (xvi) Manranjan. 4 

Bach promised to restore to their offices the servants of the other. 
Every year from the Dashera till the month of Margashirsha (i.e. 
October to December) the Peshwa should undertake a campaign 
against the Portuguese and the Abyssinian in the Konkan. If Angrey 
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succeeded in recovering Raygad from the Mughals, he must hand it 
over to the Chhatrapati. Besides this he must surrender Eohgad, 
Tunga, Tikona, Korgad and Ghangad with their stores to the Peshwa; 
and the Peshwa must in return restore Rajmachi and a few other 
forts to Angrey. Further the Peshwa promised to help him against 
all his enemies, and to regard them as his own. These were the most 
significant conditions of the treaty. He further intervened to effect 
an agreement between Angrey and the Siddi, who were at war at this 
time, and rescued Bahiro Pant Pingley from the prison of Angrey. 1 
He accompanied Balaji to Satara. Thus conciliating a powerful chief 
like Angrey and rendering thereby a signal service to Shahu, Balaji 
returned to Satara by the middle of March. His arrival was an 
ovation for him, and never before in his life Shahu had felt greater 
attachment for any one. Now Shahu’s position in Maharastra was 
unshakable, and his power and prestige unquestionable. 


Importance of the treaty with Angrey 

Two things resulted from this treaty with Angrey ; one, it estab- 
lished perfect amity between Shahu and Angrey ; two, it involved 
Shahu and therefore the Maratha kingdom, in the conflicts between 
Kanhoji and his enemies, i.e., the Portuguese, the Abyssinians and the 
English. But on the whole it was not detrimental to the interests of 
the Maratha state. Kanhoji single-handed was sufficient to terrorize 
his enemies and to more than hold his own against them. Now the 
support of the king secured by the treaty substantially increased his 
strength and self-confidence. So long as he was living, Konkan was 
safe against all foreigners. The importance of the treaty can there- 
fore be all the more realized, and the service of Balaji Vishwanath all 
the more appreciated, when we take into account the various hostile 
powers that had their settlements on the west coast from Bassein to 
Sawantwadi. In 1715 the Portuguese were supreme at Bassein, Thana, 
Goa andChaul; the English at Bombay and the Abyssinians at Janjira 
Against all these Angrey had to fight constantly and though he could 
overwhelm any one of these, he surely dreaded their combination. By 
the treaty all these enemies of Angrey became the enemies of the 
Maratha kingdom, and thus the uni ty of interests drew him (Kanhoji) 
ever close to the king of Maharastra. In one direction at least the 
treaty contributed to the unity of Maharastra, and to the formation of 
the future Maratha confederacy. 

Conflict between Angrey and the Abyssinians 

The Abyssinians were the most obstinate enemies of the Marathas, 
Their hostility persisted since the time of the great Shiva ji. During 
the Deccan wars of Aurangzeb, they had helped him against the Mara- 
thas, and had thus occupied a large part of the Konkan. On the death 
of Aurangzeb his killedars (the commanders of the forts under him) 
left their charge and fled away. Thus many of these Mughal forts auto- 
matically came into the possession of the Abyssinians. The fort of 
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Vishalgad was similarly occupied by the officers of Tara Bai. 1 In the 
years 1708, 1709 and 1710, the Abyssinians raided the country of the 
Marathas, and owing to their ravages the ryots fled from the villages. 
When Kanhoji Angrey became powerful he made war on the Abyssi- 
nians and it still continued when Balaji Vishwnanath concluded a treaty 
with Angrey in 1714. In accordance with the terms of the treaty 
Balaji Vishwanath intervened and helped to bring about a settlement 
between them on January 30, 1715. It was decided that the Sidi 
should allow the Kamawisdars of Shahu to realize half the revenue 
from the villages of Goregaon, Gowel, Nizampur, Nagothane, Ashtami 
Pali, Ashre and Antone, which were in the possession of the Sidi. 2 
Thus was settled the dispute between the Sidi and Angrey, not to 
the advantage of Angrey alone, but to that of Shahu also. 


Conflict between Angrey and the English 

So long as Kanhoji Angrey was the warden of the western coast 
of Maharastra the Europeans lived in constant dread of him. He did 
not rest content with the conquest of Vijaydurg. 4 He drove out the 
4 Portuguese and other traders from many a place on the west coast, 
4 fortified them and ruled actually like an independent prince. Once 
* he captured some ships full of Arab horses, with little difficulty and 
4 thus formed a new army of cavalry. The seafarers of all nations and 
4 all races — Muhammadans, the Dutch, the Portuguese, the French and 
4 the English, honoured the blood-red banners of this pirate chief. ’ 3 
Therefore it was the constant thought of all these people to crush the 
power of Kanhoji. To take his fort of Gheria was the chief concern 
of the English. But in the life-time of Kanhoji they never succeeded. 
4 His (Kanhoji’s) first recorded attack on an English ship was on the 
4 yacht conveying Mr. Chown, the newly appointed Governor of the 
4 English factory at Karwar. To escort the yacht went a small man of 
4 war. While they were still in sight of Bombay island, the two ships 
4 were attacked by a fleet of grabs or armed sailing vessels belonging 
4 to Angrey. The yacht defended itself gallantly. But Chown’s arm 
4 was shot off and he bled to death in his wife’s arms. Mrs. Chown 
4 and the crew were taken. The Bombay Government applied for her 
4 release, but to procure it had to pay Rs. 30,000 by way of ransom. . 
4 . . . For two years after the capture of the Governor’s yacht 
4 Angrey left the English alone ; then he attacked the 44 Sommers ” 
4 and the 44 Graham The two ships beat off the pirates, but after- 
4 wards Angrey took a number of country crafts which he armed and 
4 added to his fleet. 4 These caused immense damage to the English 
coastwise trade.’ 

On December 26, 1715, Mr. Charles Boone arrived as the 
Governor of Bombay and noticing that Kanhoji Angrey obstructed 
their free movement on the coast, he vigorously set to equip a strong 
fleet against him. The preparation took him two years, and at the end 
of it he sent a squadron of nine battleships by name Britannia, 
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Victory, Defiance, Revenge, Fame, Hunter, Hawk, Eagle and Princess 
Amelia, mounting 148 guns and conveying a naval force of 1,250 men, 
and a land force of 2,500 Europeans and 1,500 Indian sepoys. This 
strong squadron approached Vijaydurga on April 17, 1717, and 
began bombardment. But so terrible was the fire of Kanhoji, and so 
irresistible his attack that the English were forced to retire to Bombay 
after a loss of 200 killed and 300 wounded. 

But Governor Boone was not a man to be so easily discouraged. 
In another year and a half he got two more battleships ready, and 
sent an expedition, this time to Khanderi. But this time also no 
better success attended the venture. 1 Badly beaten by Angrey, the 
squadron withdrew to Bombay. When the news of these reverses 
reached the Directors they approached the king with a request for 
help. Accordingly Admiral Mathews was despatched from Home and 
reached Bombay in September 1721. Further they sought the aid of 
the Portuguese, who willingly gave it, and with full preparation the 
combined fleets sailed towards Ali Bag. Reaching Kolaba, they made 
a desperate attack on the fort but once again they suffered a defeat 
and were forced to retire. 2 After this last discomfiture the English 
did not venture to attack Angrey ; and so long as he was living the 
Europeans always kept at a respectable distance from him. 

Suppression of Damaji Thorax, 1716-18 

After the settlement with Kanhoji Angrey, Shahu ordered 
operations against Damaji Thorat and Udaji Chowhan. They had 
risen to power, as has been observed, during the troublous times of 
Maharastra. How Damaji outwitted the shrewd Chitpavan Brahman 
and then entered into the conspiracy of Chandra Sen against Shahu 
have also been narrated. Soon after the desertion of Chandra Sen 
at the same time when Shahu sent Balaji Vishwanath Peshwa to 
reduce Angrey, he had also ordered the minor Sachiv Naro Shankar, 
to lead an army against Damaji. But the task of suppression could 
not be undertaken by Naro Shankar’s mother Yesu Bai acting through 
her agent Ranjhekar until the year 1716. The minor sachiv remained 
at Vichitragad and his army proceeded to Hingni, in the Parganah of 
Patas, the seat of Thorat’s power. Damaji however left the charge of 
Hingni under his lieutenants, made a dash upon Vichitragad, surprised 
it and captured the young Sachiv on March 29, 1717. Then he 
threw him into prison and held him to ransom just as he had 
done on a previous occasion. Shahu was forced once again to pay 
the ransom and rescued the minor sachiv, who had remained a prisoner 
of Damaji for about a year. The fact that Shahu had to ransom his 
officers twice from the clutches of Damaji Thorat clearly shows how 
weak was his power at this time. A robber chief could defy him with 
impunity. Even after the successful termination of the proceedings of 
Balaji Vishwanath, after Tara Bai was clapped in the prison at 
Kolhapur, Krishna Rao Khataokar destroyed, and Kanhoji Angrey 
secured on the side of Shahu, Damaji could not be suppressed. Not 
until the treaty with Sayyid Husain Ali Khan in February 1718, could 
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Shahu successfully cope with this robber chief. By the middle of 1718, 
the Peshwa and Pilaji Jadhav Senapati started at the head of a strong 
army consisting of the Marathas and the Mughal contingents supplied 
by the Sayyid, besieged Hingangaon, reduced the fort and carried 
away Damaji as a prisoner. 1 He was imprisoned in the fort of 
Purandar, but was released in 1719 . Not learning by experience he 
took to brigandage and was once again chastised, captured and impri- 
soned in the fort of Parli, where he died in 1728. 2 


Suppression of Udaji Chauhan 

Then came the turn of Udaji Chauhan, a compeer of Thorat. He 
came of a very heroic family of the Marathas. His ancestor Ranoji 
served under Maloji Ghorpade, and Ranoji’ s son Bithoji Chauhan in 
co-operation with Santaji Ghorpade captured the golden capital of 
Aurangzib’s camp. This deed of valour won for him the title of 
Himmat Bahadar from Raja Ram, His son Udaji was brave like him 
and in the time of Tara Bai occupied Shirole, Raibag and Bijapur. 
When Shahu came he had established the seat of his power at Battis- 
shirole, where he had built himself a fortress. Damaji and Udaji acted 
in co-operation against Shahu. Incited by Chandra Sen, they had made 
it their business to plunder the country as far as Satara. After the 
reduction of Damaji, the Peshwa turned his arms against Chauhan. 
But more important matters came pressing on him and he had to put 
off the campaigns for some time. The Chauhan loo grew less 
troublesome and in 1737 he fled away and joined the Nizam. Balaji 
Baji Rao won him over and gave him a sumptuous jagir, and he 
served him loyally till his death in November 1762. 3 Whether 
against Damaji Thorat or Udaji Chauhan, Kanhoji Angrey or Krishna 
Rao Khataokar, Tara Bai or Chandra Sen, Shahu left to himself 
would have been ruined. His weakness and irresolution would have 
aggravated the perils of the situation. Fortunately he found in Balaji 
that ready resourcefulness which triumphs over crises. Neither was 
Balaji unaware of his limitations. Wherever he knew he would fail 
if he resorted to force, he managed adroitly by means of diplomacy 
or intrigue. But in spite of his incessant activities extending over a 
period of six years the situation did not improve very much. There 
was no civil war between Shambhaji and Shahu, but there was neither 
amity nor co-operation. Angrey had been won over to Shahu no 
doubt, but he ruled like an independent prince in his fiefs. He kept 
up only a show of submission to Shahu. Damaji and Udaji continued 
to give trouble and lastly Maharastra was tom by petty factions. So 
long as this condition continued there could be no stable government, 
no permanent peace. But the situation was fast changing on account 
of the dynamic forces operating not in Maharastra, but elsewhere 
round about, in the Mugal Empire. 
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CHAPTER II (1715 — 19) 

The Marathas and the Mughals — Balaji in Delhi 

The period extending from the death of Shivaji, to the death of 
Aurangzeb is a remarkable epoch in the history of the Marathas. The 
Marathas, fighting in defence of their country and for the honour of 
their nation, at last succeeded in rolling back the tide of Mughal on- 
slaught. But when the war of defence or 4 the war of independence J 
as it is called, was over, their internal dissensions broke out in greater 
fury, and all semblance of unity — unity of authority or of interest, 
that had characterized their activities of that period receded to a 
distance. Sovereignty was divided between Shahu and Shambhaji ; 
the country was divided into the fiefs of the different sardars. When 
Balaji Vishwanath had not succeeded in making up these divisions, 
Maharastra was drawn most unfortunately into the vortex of the 
Imperial politics. The attention of the Marathas was diverted from 
their home troubles, and they looked beyond their own country, into 
another which opened up golden vistas and held out promises of a 
glorious future for them. It is hardly true to say that just after the 
death of Aurangzeb the Marathas planned an aggressive warfare 
against the Mughals with the deliberate determination of founding an 
empire. For a few years after the arrival of Shahu in Maharastra 
they were absorbed in their domestic troubles, and Shahu himself was 
strongly opposed to the very idea of making war on the Mughals. 
They certainly never thought of founding an empire until Balaji 
Vishwanath and his Marathas returned from Delhi in 1719, with the 
first hand knowledge of the Imperial politics ; and they could not have 
gained this knowledge but for the violent currents and cross currents 
convulsing the very core of the empire. It was by a mere chance that 
the Marathas befriended the Sayyids and were ushered into Delhi, 
where they had a glimpse of the ghastly rottenness of the empire, 
and the crumbling condition ot the £ prop of the universe 5 (Mughal 
Emperor). Here we have to trace the outlines of Delhi politics, the 
activities of the chief wire-pullers there, and how the Marathas were 
drawn into their intrigues. It will be clear at the end of the narrative 
how the Marathas were dazed to witness the degrading condition of 
the House of Taimur and unwittingly chanced upon the tempting prize 
of an empire. 


Daud Khan Punni the Viceroy of the Deccan (1708-13) 

AGREES TO PAY THE CHAUTH AND SARDESHMUKHI 

to Shahu 

By the time of Aurangzeb’ s death the Mughal Empire was on its 
downward course, and his weak successors only accelerated the pro- 
cess. The Deccan, like all other imperial subahs, was in a welter of 
anarchy. When Shahu was released by Azam Shah, he had been 
granted the right of realizing the Chauth and Sardeshmukhi from the 
six subahs of the Deccan. Azam Shah however was killed in the 
battle of Jajau, and when Bahadur Shah came into the Deccan to sup- 
press the rising of Kambakhsh, Shahu rendered military service to 
him, in return for which he pressed for the confirmation of the rights 
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granted by Azam Shah. But on account of the rivalry of Tara Bai, 
who also advanced the claim of her son to the throne of the Maharas- 
tra, and to the right of realizing the Sardeshmukhi, the prayers of 
Sbahu could not be granted. Zulfikar Khan took the side of Shahu, 
while his enemy Munira Khan, that of Tara Bai. At last it was 
decided that they must fight out their cause, and the victor would have 
the privileges prayed for. In grim determination they set to the task, 
and In 1711 Shahu’s power was established in Maharastra and that of 
Tara Bai declined. After the overthrow of Tara Bai, Shahu com- 
missioned his Maratha Sardars to ravage the territory of Mughals. 
The Deccan was again swarmed by the roving bands of the Marathas. 
At this time the Imperial Court was in a deplorable condition and was 
the seed bed of all intrigues. There was no knowing as to what 
would happen to the Deputy Governor of the Deccan . x Daud Khan 
Punni who had been left as the Deputy Governor of the Deccan, 
pestered by the Marathas on the one hand, and abandoned by the em- 
peror on the other, made the best of a bad situation, and promised 
to pay the Chauth and Saideshmukhi to Shahu for the six Subahs of 
the Deccan according to the agreement of the Emperor Bahadur Shah. 
But Daud Khan made it a condition that these taxes were to be 
collected and paid by his officer Hiram an. The Maratha Generals or 
Shahu’s officers should not rove in the country and collect these 
taxes. 2 Thus though Shahu had received the Farm an for the collec- 
tion of the Chauth and Sardeshmukhi as far back as 1707, he did not 
succeed in realizing these till about the year 1712. 


Nizam- -ul-Mulk as Viceroy (1713-15) and his 
Proceedings 

In 1713 Daud Khan Punni was transferred to Gujrat and his place 
in the Deccan was taken by Nizam-ul-Mulk. He plays an important 
part in the History of the Marathas, and indeed the Deccan politics till 
the year 1748 centre round the personality of this remarkable man. 
Hence, It will not be out of place here to add a few words about him. 

Ever since the foundation of the Mughal Empire a steady stream 
of Muhammadan immigrants had kept on flowing into India from be- 
yond the passes. They often migrated to India with the prospects of 
trade or service. But besides mere traders and service-seekers there 
came many a devout pilgrim into India to sail for Mecca from the 
Indian ports. One of such pilgrims was Khwaja Abid Shaikh-ul- 
Islam of Bukhara. He was the grand father of Nizam-ul-Mulk. 
About the year 1655-6 he passed through India on his way to Mecca, 
and on his return took service with Alamgir. He rose to distinction 
in the Imperial service, and after him, his eldest son, Ghaziuddin the 
father of Nizam-ul-Mulk, filled several important offices of the 
Empire. 

‘ Mir Qamar-ud-din, son of Ghaziuddin Khan by the daughter of 
* Shah Jahan’s wazir, S a dull ah Khan, was born on August 11, 

£ lb7l. In 1683-84, when in his thirteenth year, he received as his firs 


Iradat Khan, Scott 9 s Deccan , pt. iv, p, 57. 
Khafi. Khan, Elliot i vol. vii, p. 466. 
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‘ appointment in the services of the state the rank of four hundred Zat, 
‘ one hundred horse. In the following year the title of Khan was add- 
4 ed to his name. In 1690-91 he received the title of Chin Qilich Khan, 
4 and at Alamgir's death in 1707 he was Governor of Bijapur. His 
‘ father and he took no part in the contest for the throne between the 
4 sons of Alamgir ; and when Bahadur Shah had succeeded in defeat- 
4 ing his rival, he removed the Turanis from the Dakhin.’ According- 
ly Ghaziuddin Khan Firoz Jang was sent to Ahmad abad in Gujrat, and 
Qilich Khan was appointed Subahdar of Oudh and Faujdar of Gorakh- 
pur (December 9, 1707). At the same time the title of Chin Qilich Khan 
was changed to that of Khan Dauran Bahadur and he was raised to 
6,000 Zat, 6,000 horse. ‘ A few w^eeks afterwards (January 27, 1708) 
4 he resigned all his titles and appointments ; but at the desire of 
4 Munim Khan, the Wazir, he withdrew his resignation and was pro- 
4 moted to 7,000 Zat, 7,000 horse. When his father died and the 
deceased's property was confiscated, Chin Qilich Khan (Khan 
4 Dauran as he then was) sent in his resignation afresh, February 6, 
4 1711 ; this time it was accepted and 4,000 rupees a year were granted 
4 for his support. Quite at the end of Bahadur Shah's reign he return- 
4 ed to the active list with the titles of Ghaziuddin Khan Bahadur Firoz 
‘ Jang. On Bahadur Shah's death, he attempted to espouse the cause 
4 of Azim-tish-Shan, who long before had promised him high office, 

• and he had made one march from Delhi at the head of 3,000 or 4,000 
4 men, when he heard of the Prince's death. Thereupon he discharged 
4 his men and retired into private life. Towards the end of Jahaadar 
4 Shah's short reign, he was appointed to the defence of Agra. Then 
4 he and his cousin were brought over to Farrukhsiyar s interest, 

4 through Shariyat-Ullah-Khan (Mir Jumla), and as a reward for his 
4 neutrality he was now made Governor of the whole Dakhin, with the 
4 new titles first of Khan Khanan, and then of Nizam-ul-Mulk, Bahadur, 

4 Fateh Jang. 71 

Activities of Nizam-ul-Mulk in the Deccan (1713-15) 

In 1713 he was appointed as the viceroy of the six subahs of the 
Deccan each of which was under an Amaldar. Ambitious and un- 
scrupulous he wanted to rule over it independently of Delhi, and he 
turned the troubles prevailing at the court to his own advantage. But 
he had to reckon with enemies nearer home. These were the Mara- 
thas who claimed the black mail on his subahs, and until he was rid of 
them, he could not get a free hand in his affairs. Hence from the 
very start of his career in the Deccan he determined to check the 
growing rapacity of the Marathas. The first step was to stop the 
payment of the black mail as agreed to by Daud Khan Punni, and then 
to rally round him all the disaffected chiefs of Maharastra. 2 Chandra 
Sen Jadhav had fled from Kolhapur, after the overthrow of Shivaji II, 
to his shelter and he gave him a sumptuous jagir at Bhalki, to the 
north of Bidar. Another Sardar, Sarje Rao Ghatge left the service of 
Shahu, and joined his standard. Already there was on his side 
Rambhaji Nimbalkar, the Thanadar of the important outpost of 

1 Irvine, vol., i, p. 268-72. 2 Khafi Khan, Rlliot, vol. vii, p. 450. 
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Mncxhals Baramati, near Poona. He became famous later on under 
the^tvle’ of Rao Rambha Nimbalkar. 1 Besides these chieftains he 
artfully won over Shambhaji to his side, on the understanding that 
he would support him against Shahu. Thus an imposing array of 
adversaries was formed against Shahu, with N izam-ul-Mulk as its 
leader When the ground plan was complete, he told the Marathas 
with a show of reason that he could not pay the fixed contribution, 
because he did not know who the real king of Maharastra was — 
whether Shahu or Shambhaji. His next move was to foil the attempts 
of Balaji Vishwnaath, who tried to wipe off the Mughal authority 
from Poona and its neighbourhood. Balaji Viswanath had taken decisive 
steps to strengthen his hold on Poona. Recovering Lohgad from 
Angrey he had left it in charge of his tried friend Ramji Mahadev 
Bhanu. Mawal to the further west was entrusted to the care of 
Ramaji’s brother Hari Mahadev Bhanu. He took the fort of Purandar 
from the Sachiv and put it in perfect order. Thus he made Poona 
secure on all sides. 3 But the Peshwa had yet much to do and 
Nizam-ul-Mulk had not yet achieved any appreciable success, when 
owing to the court intrigues at Delhi he was suddenly called back 
after a reign of only a year and five months, and Sayyid Husain Ali was 
appointed to his office. That was by the end of 1714, and it upset the 
plans of the Nizam. 3 He had hardly formed his ambitious schemes, 
when they came to naught. It was, therefore, with great resentment 
and disgust that he left the Deccan, and on April 4, 1715 the 
new Viceroy started from Delhi to assume his charge. This circum- 
stance — the transfer of Nizam-ul-Mulk and the appointment of Sayyid 
Husain Ali — is fraught with consequences for Maharastra. For the 
present it relieved Shahu and Balaji Vishwanath from great calamities, 
and left the country free from a determined enemy, and his blood-thirsty 
proceedings. The regime of the new Viceroy as we shall presently 
see forms a landmark in the history of the Marathas. 

History of tee Sayyid Brothers 

In the meantime were happening events at Delhi, that betokened 
ill for the empire. It was the scene of petty jealousies and mean 
faction fights. The emperor, Farrukhsiyar, had become a mere tool 
in the hands of unscrupulous nobles. His inability, and worthlessness 
had made him contemptible to all. The court had become a hot bed 
of sedition. There were two parties, one of the Emperor, the other 
of the Sayyid brothers. The Emperor's party conspired to destroy 
the power of the Sayyids, and the kingmakers’ party plotted to coun- 
teract their designs. Many a time it seemed that matters would be 
pushed to the extreme and the Sayyid brothers would be thrown over- 
board. But clever and cautious as the Sayyids were, they successfully 
thwarted all the attempts of the Emperor and still retained their posi- 
tion intact. At last it was arranged that one of the kingmakers should 
be transferred to the Deccan. Accordingly the younger and the more 
capable Sayyid, Husain Ali Khan, was appointed to assume the charge 
of the Deccan as the viceroy in 1715. 4 Before we proceed with the 

* Raj wade, vol.xx, p. 72. 2 Marathi Riyasat , vol. i, p. 72. 

3 Iradat Khan, Scott's Deccan , pt. iv, p. 152. 4 Irvine, vol. i, pp., 293-300, 
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narrative, it will not be improper to give a brief account of these 
Sayyid brothers, who were called the kingmakers, and who were des- 
tined to make a signal contribution to the rise of the Marathas . 1 

On the death of Bahadur Shah there ensued a contest for the 
throne between Jahandar Shah and Azim-Ush-Shan. When the latter 
was defeated and killed at Lahore, and Jahandar Shah ascended the 
throne, his son, Farrukhsiyar, prepared to avenge his father’s death 
and to make a bid for the throne. But for the help of the two Sayyid 
brothers, who were won over by the entreaties of their mother for 
Farrukhsiyar, he would have been nowhere. Indeed his cause looked 
hopeless even after the adherence of the Sayyids. But the worthless 
character of Jahandar, his disgusting vices and revolting favouritism, 
had alienated many of the right-thinking persons . 2 In the battle of 
Agra he was defeated owing to the reckless bravery of the Barha 


1 ‘The two Sayyicl brothers, who now come into such prominence, were not the 
mere upstarts, men of yesterday, that it was too often the fashion to make them 
out to be. Besides the prestige of Sayyid lineage, of descent from the famous 
Barha branch of that race, and the personal renown acquired by their own valour, 
they were the sons of a man, who had held in Alamgir's reign first the Subahdari 
of Bijapur in the Dakhin, and then that of Ajmer, appointments given in that 
reign either to Princes of the blood or to the very foremost men in the state. Their 
father Sayyid Abdullah Khan, known as Sayyid Miyan, had risen in the service of 
Ruhullah Khan, Alamgir's Mir Bakshi, and finally, on receiving an imperial 
mansab, attached himself to the eldest Prince Muhammad Mauzzam Shah Alam- 

‘ Hasan Ali Khan (afterwards Abdullah Khan Qutb-ul-muik) and Husain All 
Khan, two of the numerous sons of Abdullah Khan Sayyid Miyan, were now men 
of about forty-six and forty-four years of age respectively. About 1109 H. (1697-8) 
the elder brother was faujdar of Sultanpur Nazarbar in Baglana, Su bah Khandesh 
after that, of Siuni Hoshangabad also in Khandesh, then again of Nazarbar cou- 
pled with Thalner in sarkar Asir of the same subah. Subsequently he obtained 
charge of Aurangabad. '1 he younger brother Husain Ali Khan, who is admitted 
by every one to have been a man of much greater energy and resolution than his 
elder brother, had in Alamgir’s reign held charge first of Rantambhor, in subah 
Ajmer, and then of Hindaun Biana, in subah Agra. 

‘ After Prince Muizz-ud-din, the eldest of Shah Alain's sons, had been appoint- 
ed in 1106 H. (1694-5) to the charge of the Multan province, Hasan Ali Khan and 
his brother followed him there. In an expedition against a refractory Biluch 
Zamindar, the Sayyids were of opinion that the honours of the day were theirs. 
Muizz-ud-din thought otherwise, and assigned them to his then favourite Isa 
Khan Main. The Sayyids quitted the service in dudgeon and repaired to Lahor, 
where they lived in comparative poverty, waiting for employment from Munim 
Khan, the nazim of that place. 

* When Alamgir died and Shah Alam, Bhadur Shah, reached Lahor on his 
march to Agra to contest the throne, the Sayyids presented themselves, and their 
services were gladly accepted. They were (Safar 1119 H. May 1707) promoted to 
the rank of 3,000 and 2,000 horse, respectively with a giftof kettledrums. In the 
battle of Jajau on the 18, Rabi I. 1119 H. (June 18 1707), they served in the van- 
guard and fought valiantly on foot, as was the Sayyid habit on an emergency. A 
third brother, Nur-ud-din Ali, Khan, was left dead on the field, and Husain Ali 
Khan was severely wounded- Though their rank was raised in Zul Qada 1119 H, 
(February 1708) to 4,000, and the elder brother received his father's title of 
Abdullah Khan, they were not treated with such favour as their exceptional servi- 
ces seemed to deserve, either by the new Emperor or his Wazir . . . At length, 
by the favour of Prince Azim-Ush-Shan ; Abdullah Khan on the 21st Zul Qada 1122 
H. (January 10, 1711) became that Prince's deputy in the province of Allahabad. 
About two years earlier (11th Muharram 1120 H., April 1, 1708), the same patron 
had nominated the younger brother Husain Ali Khan, to represent liim in another 
of his Governments, that of Bihar, of which the capital was at Azimabad Patna.' 
Irvine vol. i, pp. 202-5. 

2 Khafi Khan, Elliot , vol. vii, pp. 432-34 ; Irvine vol. i, pp. 192-7. 
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Sayyids , 1 and Farrukhsiyar ascended the throne after executing 
Jahandar Shah, in February 1713. 2 

But almost from the first day of the reign there began a misunder- 
standing between Farrukhsiyar and the Sayyids. Farrukhsiyar soon 
discovered that he had forged his fetters by his own hands, and hence 
constantly conspired to get rid of the Sayyids. Mutual suspicions 
were fanned by Mir Jumla, Khan Dauran, Taqarrub Khan, and other 
personal friends and favourites of Farrukhsiyar. ^ A few weeks after 
the battle of Agra, Husain Ali Khan wrote to his brother, who had 
proceeded to Delhi in advance, ‘ It was clear from the Prince’s talk 
* and the nature of his acts, that he was a man, who paid no regard 
‘ to claims for service performed, one void of faith, a breaker of his 
‘ word and altogether without shame. Thus it was necessary for 
4 them to act in their own interests without regard to the plans of 
4 the new sovereign.’ 3 

At first the disputes ranged round two things: 4 ‘The nomin- 
ations to office, and the appropriation of the confiscated wealth of 
v the Jahandarshahi nobles. A third lever for persuading Farrukh- 
4 siyar to get rid of the two Sayyids was found in his superstitious 
‘fears.’ When the younger Sayyid led a campagin against Raja Ajit 
Singh Rathor of Jodhpur (November 1713-July 1714) because he had 
forbidden cow-slaughter in his kingdom and the call for prayer from 
the Alamgiri Mosque, had ejected the imperial officers from Jodhpur 
and destroyed their houses ; had entered the imperial territory and 
taken possession of Ajmer; 5 the emperor wrote letters to Ajit Singh 
secretly c urging him to make away with Husain Ali Khan in any way 
he could, whereupon the whole of the Bakh shi’s property and treasure 
would become his.’ 6 But the emperor was disappointed by the 
result of the campaign, which ended in a brilliant victory for the 
Sayyid, and a favourable treaty for the Emperor. 

Next he was advised by his party to elevate two nobles of power 
and position, and place them on an equality with the Sayyids, so 
that they might be a cheek to the authority of the two brothers. 
Gradually their power should be shorn off and * the two brothers 
should be caught unattended and made prisoners.’ 7 The two men 
selected to confront the Sayyids were Khan Dauran and Mir Jumla. 
No order was issued without their advice, and at length through the 
indiscretion of the palace servants the Sayyids learnt of the plots 
against their own life. It was rumoured that the Emperor attempted 
to ruin them, and from this stage the quarrel became public. It was 
once advised that Itimad-ud-daulah Muhammad Amin Khan should 
he made wazir in supersession of Abdullah Khan, and if Farrukhsiyar 
had only made up his mind, he would have easily destroyed the 
Sayyids.^ Relying constantly on what others said and never taking a 
hold initiative in any affair, he undermined the growing strength of 
his party, and in fact his schemes, often reaching consummation, 
collapsed on account of his irresolution. At last Farrukhsiyar 
conceived of a plan to separate the two brothers and then 


1 L. M. by Irvine, yol. i., pp. 229-33. 

3 Khafi Khan, Rlliot, vol, vii ; Irvine, vol. i, pp. 

* Irvine, vol. i, pp. 282-3. ^ 

€ / bid ,, p, 286, 


2 Ibid., pp. 254-58. 
192-7. 

5 Ibid., vol. i, p. 285. 
7 Ibid., p. 293, 
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to get rid of them one by one. Fortunately for him a proposal 
was put forward by the Sayyids themselves — praying for their 
transfer to Bengal and Dakhin, so that they might be away from the 
heated atmosphere of the court. It was at last decided that Sayyid 
Husain Ali alone should leave the court and take over the charge of 
the Dakhin. on condition that Mir Jttmla also was sent away to Bihar, 
and Butfullah Khan who was at the root of all mischiefs was deprived 
of his rank. This condition was necessary for the safety of his 
elder brother Abdullah Khan, who remained at court. On the 4th of 
April 1715, Husain Ali reported his departure from Delhi. 1 ‘ He 
£ took with him power to appoint and remove all officials and 
‘ exchange the commanders of all forts in the Dakhin. Nay, a 

* common story is that, under compulsion, Farrukhsiyar made over 
‘ to him the great seal, in order that the warrants of appointment to 
£ the forts should not require imperial confirmation. * On the eve of 
his departure he had definitely told the Emperor, ‘ that in case of 

* designs against his brother Koottub-al-Moolk, he would return to 
£ Dhely in twenty days. . . 2 

Thus administering a threat to the Emperor and armed with all 
the authority necessary for independent action he left for the Deccan. 
Hardly had he turned his back, when new plots were formed, and 
Daud Khan, then Governor of Ahemadabad, Gujrat, was secretly 
instructed to resist the Sayyid to the best of his ability and if possible, 
to kill him, 3 The reward promised was the viceroyalty of the six 
sub ah s of the Deccan (22nd July~25th August 1715). 4 As the 
Sayyid marched into the Deccan Nizam-ul-Mulk passed him on the 
way, and burning in resentment, did not even pay a visit to him as 
was the binding etiquette of the court. Then came the alarming news 
that Daud Khan was preparing to resist him in combination with the 
Marathas led by Nemaji Sindhia. 5 In great trepidation Husain Ali 
awaited the encounter with Daud Khan and fortunately defeated and 
killed him in the battle near Burhanpur on the 6th September, 1715. 6 
The defeat was due to the inaction of the Marathas, who withdrew 
to a distance, and actually joined Sayyid Husain, when the day was 
won. 7 On the defeat and death of Daud Khan his belongings fell 
into the hands of the Sayyid and among these were found the letters 
sent from the court, incriminating the Emperor in the intrigue against 
him. 

Master of the situation Husain Ali now resolved to put down the 
Marathas. Khande Rao Dabhade, a chief of great power, had set up a 
number of outposts and realized the Chauth between Surat and 
Burhanpur, and further claimed the same from Gujrat and the Deccan 
for Shahu. Husain Ali at first deputed his commander Zulfikar Beg 
against Dabhade, but the latter tired the Mughal soldiers by a series 
of rapid marches, and at length surrounded them in the mountainous 
regions, and cut off Zulfikar Beg with his troops.® It came as a 

1 Irvine, vol. i, p. 303. 2 Iradaf Khan, Scott’s Deccan, part iv, p. 140, 

3 Khafi khan, Elliot , vol, vii, p. 452. 

* Ibid., p. 4S1. 

3 Iradat Khan, Scott’s Deccan, part iv, p. 1«>. 
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shock to the Sayyid. He was not aware of the power of the Marathas, 
and this humiliation rankled in his heart. He made more vigorous 
preparation for his reduction. But Dabhade who seemed not to take 
notice of it went to Satara and paid his court to Shahu, who in recog. 
nition of his services appointed him the Senapati in the place of IVlan 
Singh More . 3 This elevation of Dabhade made the Sayyid more 
cautious and this time he deputed his Diwan Muhakkam Singh and his 
own brother Saif -ad-din, Subahdar of Burhanpur, against him. ‘ These 
4 two famous chiefs pursued Khandu in the hope of retaliating upon 
4 him or of removing his posts so that they might no longer trouble 
‘the country and people of Khandesh. But they accomplished 
4 nothing .’ 2 A contested battle was fought near Ahmadnagar, with 
indecisive results. The Mughals were harassed everywhere and it 
appeared as if their sway would be stamped out from the Deccan in 
spite of the presence of the ablest man of the empire. Shahu was not 
slow to take advantage of these victories. He commissioned Dabhade 
to levy contributions on Gujrat and Kathiawad. The news of these 
discomfitures suffered by the Sayyid at the hands of the Marathas 
elated the emperor and he wrote urging them to make war on his 
viceroy without respite . 3 This was just the thing the Marathas 
wanted, and encouraged by the emperor they harassed the Viceroy 
incessantly. But when Husain Ali was apprised of the underhand 
dealings of the emperor, he completely changed his attitude towards 
the Marathas and recalled Muhakkam Singh to the head quarters . 4 
He knew there was only one way out of it, and in utter disgust, he 
proceeded to make the best of a bad affair. On the advice of Shaikh 
Zada Anwar Khan of Burhanpur, he opened overtures for an alliance 
with the Marathas and sent as his envoy Shankaraji Malhar, who had 
been the Saehiv in the reign of Raja Ram . 5 In his old age Shan- 
karaji had retired to Benares and thence he had gone to Delhi . 6 At 
this time he was in the Mughal camp as the Karbhari of Sayyid 
Husain Ali. Shankaraji met Balaji Vishwanath, and after a good deal 
of deliberation on both sides, it was decided that the following condi- 


tions should constitute the treaty :~~ 

(i) All the territory comprising the Swarajya of Shivaji, includ- 
ing all the forts therein, should be handed over to Shahu. 

(ii) The portions of Kandesh, Gondwana, Berar, Haidarabad 
and Karnatak, conquered by the Marathas, should also be resigned to 
Shahu to be added to Swarajya. 

(iii) The Chauth and Sardeshmukhi over the six subahs of the 
Deccan should be assigned to Shahu, who in return for the Chauth 
should maintain a contingent of fifteen thousand Maratha troops for 
the service of the Emperor, and in return for the Sardeshmukhi should 
maintain peace and order in the six subahs of the Deccan. 

(iv) Shahu should not molest Shambhaji of Kolhapur. 


1 Raj wade, voi. ii, p. 28, 

2 Khafi Khan, Elliot , vol. vii, p. 464. 

3 Ibid. p. 464. 

4 Iradat Khan, Scott's Deccan , part iv, p. 151. 

5 Khafi Khan, Elliot , vol. vii, p. 466. 
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(v) Shahu should pay an annual tribute of ten lacs of rupees. 

(vi) The mother and family of Shahu, and Mad an Singh (the 
son of Shambhaji by a concubine) who are in the custody of the 
Emperor at Delhi should be sent back home. 1 

These terms were accepted as a whole, with slight changes here 
and there in February 1718. Shahu proceeded to act upon the treaty 
as soon as it was ratified by the Sayyid. But when the Emperor got 
it, and was requested to ratify it, he simply rejected it with indigna- 
tion. Nothing was further from his intentions than that Sayyid Husain 
Ali should make £ peace and bind the Marathas to his interest \ 2 


Significance of the Treaty 

Whatever the emperor might do Sayyid Husain Ali had accepted 
it ; and his acceptance was a matter of necessity rather than of choice. 
The peculiar circumstances of his situation had forced his hands, and 
it was with great hesitation that he had concluded the treaty. It 
proved advantageous to him and the country got a short respite from 
4 the calamities of war and its attendant famine which had vexed 
4 Deccan for a long series of years no doubt, but the governors of 
4 districts and farmers of revenue were more distressed than ever as 
4 they had now three collectors, one for the presence, one for the 
4 Choute, and a third for the Deesmukee.* Nevertheless the treaty 
came as a God-send to the Marathas. Vast privileges and important 
demands were conceded to them. They were recognized as more or 
less supreme in their own country, and on account of their being 
entrusted with the maintenance of peace and order they automatically 
acquired sovereign rights. They maintained fifteen thousand troops 
for the service of the emperor but at the cost of the Deccan viceroy. 
This was a very profitable subsidiary alliance formed by the Marathas 
long before Lord Wellesley. In short, the treaty made the viceroy 
dependent on the Marathas for military help and for the maintenance 
of peace and order. It is, therefore, a landmark in Maratha history. 

The credit after all goes to the man who formulated the treaty. 
That was Balaji Viswanath one of the 4 most intelligent generals of 
Rajah Shahu ’ as Khafi Khan remarks. 3 Once again he rendered a 
signal service to his country. Shahu’s position was made not only 
unshakable but respectable, not only in the eyes of the Marathas but 
of the Mughals also. His prestige was enormously enhanced after 
this treaty, and no less was that of Balaji Viswanath. If Shahu was 
revered as a good king, Balaji Viswanath was both revered and 
regarded as the saviour of the country. Such was the significance of 
the treaty. It profited the Sayyid ; it won sovereign right for the 
Marathas ; it enhanced the prestige of the Peshwa. 


1 Khafi Khan, Elliot , vol. vii, p. 467 ; Iradat Khan, Scott* s Deccan, part iv, 
p. 152 ; Raj wade, vol, viii, Doc. 78, pp. 102-8 ; Rajwade, vol. ii, pp. 30-31 ; 
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Husain Adi's departure for Delhi 

But amidst all his activities Husain Ali kept a close eye on the 
affairs at the imperial court. In the meantime his brother's position 
at Delhi had become extremely perilous. Not only had the emperor's 
wrath dogged him into the Deccan ; his perfidious conduct had thrown 
his brother into a critical situation. Dark webs of intrigue were 
closing round him, and there was no knowing when he might be 
undone. 

Between 1715-17, the Emperor started on a series of hunting 
expeditions, of which the principal object was to form plans and find 
opportunities to make away with Abdullah Khan. New favourites 
were created. Nizam-ul-Mulk who had reasons to be hostile towards 
the Sayyids threw in his lot with the Emperor's Party and Khan 
Dauran and Mir Amin Khan hitherto the chief advisors of the Emperor 
were removed to make room for a Kashmiri favourite Muhammad 
Murad. Unprecedented honours were bestowed on him in almost 
bewildering succession and his rapid rise disgusted many of the sober 
and right thi nk ing men. Nizam-ul-Mulk found it difficult to remain on 
good terms with the men of Farrukhsiyar's confidence, and withdrew to 
his new governorship of Muradabad in April 1717. But Muhammad 
Murad felt that he was not the man to encounter the Sayyids in the 
open. Hence he advised some of the powerful commanders to be 
called to the court. One by one Sarbuld Khan, Maharaja Ajit Singh 
and Nizam-ul-Mulk were summoned to effect the deliverance of the 
Emperor from the hated tutelage of the Sayyids, and each one of them, 
who came with high hopes, was alienated by the blind favouritism of 
Farrukhsiyar. Everyone's claims and everyone’s abilities were 
subordinated to Muhammad Murad's, and hence they left the Emperor 
in disgust to side with the Sayyids. On August 27, 1728 the Emperor 
attempted to seize Abdullah Khan but failed. In September there 
were also dark designs against Abdullah Khan, who wrote to his 
brother to come back to Delhi as quickly as possible. 1 (September 
29, 1718). 

Soon after his brother's letter reached Sayyid Husain he made 
ready to leave the Deccan. About November 1718 he started from 
Aurangabad at the head of 8,000 or 9,000 of his own troops and about 
sixteen thousand Marathas under the command of Khanderao 
Dabhade accompanied by Balaji Vishwanath and Santaji Bhonsle. 2 
The Maratha leaders 4 received horses and elephants, robes of honour, 
4 and money for expenses, with many promises of future reward in 
4 addition to the release of Rajah Sambha's wife and son. These 
4 promises included ratification of the treaty for a grant of the Chauth ; 
4 grant ^ of the Sardeshmukhi, .... and a confirmation of the 
4 hereditary Maratha territory or Swaraj. Each Maratha trooper was 
4 to receive from the Viceroy's treasure chest half a rupee, or, as* some 
4 say, a rupee a day.' 3 Thus reinforced by the Marathas, and his 
heart easy with regard to his government of the Deccan on account of 
the recent treaty with them, he reported to the court that the Dakhin 
climate did not agree with him, and that he wanted to present to the 

x Iradat Khan, Scott’s Deccan , part iv, pp. 152-54 ; Khafi Khan, Elliot , vol. vii, 
pp, 469-71 ; Irvine, vol. i, pp. 339-53. 

2 Khafi Khan, Elliot , vol. vii, p, 472. 


3 Irvine, Vol. I, pp. 359-60. 
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Emperor a son of the rebel prince Akbar (Aurangzib's son) by name 
Muinuddin who had been captured by Rajah Shahu. Farrukhsiyar 
ordered him to Ahmed aba cl for a charge and to send Muinuddin to 
Delhi. Without paying any heed to these orders Husain Ali started 
for Delhi, left Burhanpur on December 14, and Ujjain on December 26, 
1718. 

As he approached, consternation seized the imperial court and 
Farrukhsiyar' s schemes one by one fell through. The Emperor sent 
his messenger Ikhlas Khan who was supposed to have great influence 
with the Sayyid, to persuade him to return. 1 By the end of 
December 1718 he met the Sayyid at Mandu, and instead of persuading 
him to return filled his ears with all sorts of alarming news. Ikhlas 
Khan had carried a Farman from the Emperor signifying the acceptance 
of all the conditions of the Viceroy's treaty with the Marathas. The 
Emperor had further appended a message to it that though he desired 
much to see his Mir Bakhshi, yet it would be unwise to advise him to 
come to Delhi, for the Marathas might trouble his government in his 
absence. The clever Sayyid wrote back to say that, £ when on reaching 
< Malwa, Ikhlas Khan had delivered to him the Farman, he had at once 
4 made ready to return. But the officers of the Mahratta Rajah, who 
4 were in his company at the head of a large force, swore that unless 
4 he remained, they could never secure the release of the Rajah's 
4 mother and brother. 2 Now if they were to suspect him of trea- 
4 chery, the consequences might be dreadful.' On these pretexts he 
disregarded the order to return to Dakhin. His way was made clear 
on account of the withdrawal of Mahammad Amin Khan Chin from 
Malwa without orders. He had been posted there with the specific 
order to prevent the Viceroy from coming to Delhi. His withdrawal 
enraged the Emperor, but there was no help. 3 

At length Delhi was entered on February 16, 1719 4 with sovereign 
state, kettle-drums beating and clarions sounding ' in entire disregard 
of the prevalent custom. Fear seized all men great and small, and 
there were wild rumours afloat throughout the city. Raja Jai Singh 
advised Farrukhsiyar at this crisis 4 to take the field and fall upon the 
Sayyids ' and promised his whole-hearted support to him. But 4 the 
4 infatuated Emperor persisted in his attempt to buy off the Sayyids by 
4 concession after concession ; and a few days afterwards, 4 yielding to 
4 the insistence of Qutab-ul-Mulk, he, by a note written with his own 
4 hand, ordered Rajah Jai Singh and Rao Budh Singh to march from 
4 Delhi to their own country.' Thus he sent away his staunch adherents 
from his side, and now his fall was inevitable. On February 27, hot 
words and undesirable expressions were exchanged between the 
Emperor and the Sayyids in consequence of which the latter posted a 
strong guard round the palace, and thus had the Emperor in their 


custody. ^ 1>5in - 

4 At last the fateful morning dawned on February 28, 1719. Only 
4 an hour or an hour-and-a-half after daybreak, a great disturbance 
4 arose in the city. Muhammad Amin Khan Chin Bahadur and Zakanya 
4 Khan, at the desire apparently of Husain Ali Khan, were on their way 
at the head of their Mughals to attend the Sayyid's darbar. As the 


1 Iradat Khan Scott’s Deccan , part iv, p. 155. * 

3 Ibid., p. 373. 


Irvine, vol. i, pp. 361-2, 
Ibid o p. 376. 
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4 crowd of Mahrattas in the streets and lanes near the fort impeded their 
< progress, the Mughals began to push them forcibly on one side and 
* open, a route for the two Nawabs and their retinue." Upon this there 
ensued a scuffle, in which the Marathas suffered terribly. Taken on 
all sides, by the Mughal troops and the city rabble, they lost about 
1,500 to 2,000 men on that day along with two or three leaders of 
repute, Santaji Bhonsle being the chief among them. 1 Late on that 
clay the Sayyids entered the palace, declared Farrukhsiyar deposed 
and set up Prince Rafiud Darajat on the throne. Then followed a 
scene the like of which had never been enacted in the palace of the 
Imperial Mughals. It came as a rude shock to the sense of loyalty of 
the people of Delhi, and to the Marathas who though not loyal, yet 
retained a great respect for the power and prestige of the House of 
Taimur. Poor Farrukhsiyar a prisoner in his palace was 4 dragged 
out with great indignity ’ to the presence of Kutab-ul-Mulk Abdullah 
Khan and was ordered to be blinded in that Diwan-i-Khas where he 
was wont to sit in state, and at whose entrance Shah Jahan has 
inscribed those memorable lines : — 

4 Agair Fidaus Bar Ruhe Zamin Ast, 

Hamin Ast, O Hamin Ast, O Hamin Ast.’ 

Le., if there is a heaven on earth, it is this, it is this, it is this. But 
even worse fate awaited the occupant of the Peacock throne. After he 
was blinded he was confined in a room above the Tirpoliya gate 
4 a bare, dark, unfurnished hole containing nothing but a bowl for 
food, a pot of water for ablutions, and a vessel with some drinking 
water Fitting paraphernalia for a descendant of the Grand Mughal 
indeed ! He lived there, in that lonely cell for a few weeks till at last 
he was strangled to death on April 28, with marks of dishonour on the 
body. Thus ended one of the saddest episodes of the Delhi Court. 

Balaji’s return to Maharastra 

A few days after the accession of the new Sovereign, Rafiud 
Darajat, Balaji Vishwanath received in confirmation of each of the 
main provisions of the treaty, a Farraan from the Emperor. One, 
dated March 13, granted the Marathas the Chauth of the six 
Subahs of the Deccan including the tributary states of Tanjore, 
Trichinopoly and Maisur. Another, dated March 24, granted them 
the Sardeshmukhi over the Deccan, and the third confirmed Shahu, in 
the possession of the Swarajya of Shivaji at the time of his death in 
1681. 2 Besides these grants, the mother and family of Shahu, along 
with Madan Singh were released and were given over to Balaji 
Vishwanath. 

Consequences of the Journey of the Marathas 
to Delhi. 

This journey of the Marathas to Delhi produced far-reaching 
consequences in their history. Besides its immediate advantages it 
deeply coloured the later policy of the Marathas, and came as an eye- 
opener to them in many respects. For long the Marathas, who had 

% Iradat Khan, Scott's Deccan , part iv, p. 161. 

2 Irvine, vol. i, p. 407. *f|* ; p. 55. 
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looked upon the imperial power and prestige with awe, witnessed at 
Delhi what that power actually meant. The halo of glory that 
surrounded the name of the descendants of Babar and Akbar, to whom 
the President of Fort William addressed as ‘ the Absolute Monarch and 
Prop of the Universe/ vanished into the lurid light of utter contempt 
when the Marathas found them reduced to mere tools at the hands of 
the unscrupulous courtiers, and dragged to dishonour and ignominous 
death. Delhi reeking with blood, courtiers thriving in machination, 
the Emperor an instrument of the ambitious nobles, the central 
authority levelled to the dust — all these revealed the realities about 
the Mughal Empire. Long before their great king Shivaji had proved 
to his people that the Mughal army was not invincible, and the 
Mughal territory not inviolable. Further they had been sufficiently 
disillusioned with regard to the real strength of the Mughals during 
their war of independence (1690—1707). Now they realized full well 
that the Mughal Empire was rotten to the core, that it could never 
sustain its pristine glory and perhaps, who knows, it might fall to 
the powerful blows of the Marathas : Balaji Vishwanath a shrewd 
man of affairs as he was, must have seen with the eyes of a 
statesman that now the splendid structure of the Mughal Empire was 
tottering to its fall, and was a prize worth attempting, and worth 
fighting for. His other Maratha leaders must have conceived similar 
idea. They must have conjured up to their minds a glorious 
picture of Hindusthan, the home-land of Hinduism and the treasure- 
house of Asia — a land consecrated by a thousand memories of Shri 
Ram and Shri Krishna so dear to the Hindu heart. This holy land, 
this rich country they must have thought, would be theirs, if they 
could but overthrow the Mughals. And then what a difference it 
would make to Maharastra ! Maharastra, sterile and rugged, where 
‘ nature enforces a spartan simplicity % would flow in riches, milk and 
honey ! The gorgeous paraphernalia of the nobles ; the polished 
luxury of the inhabitants, their manners and customs, health and 
beauty, bearing and speech all testifying to a cultured society ; the 
verdant plains of the Ganges and the Jumna, the flower and foliage, 
the delightful sun and shade, — all these must have captivated the 
eyes and imagination, of the rough, crude but intelligent Chitpavan 
Brahmin, Balaji Vishwanath. 

And was this all ? No. The prestige of their presence at the 
imperial capital, not as mercenaries, but as the allies and supporters 
of the King makers , held out to them a promise that they might some 
day make and un-make Emperors. Indeed it was the surest basis on 
which Balaji Vishwanath could confidently build his policy of founding 
a Maratha empire on the ruins of the Mughal empire. Actuated by 
this ambition, he took the preliminary steps when he passed through 
the Rajput states in order to form friendship with them. He knew 
that the Mughals and the Rajputs were gradually drifting away from 
each other. Ten years back the premier chiefs of Rajputana — of 
Jaipur, Jodhpur and Udaipur — had 4 openly shewed their designs to 
fight for independence in close alliance with each other b 1 They had 
failed to co-operate, and therefore they had suffered in their struggles 
with the Mughals. But now the disorderly condition of the empire 


Iradat Khan, Scott's Deccan , part Iv, p. 58, 
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was very favourable to their designs. And Balaji deliberately marched 
through their country, in order to ‘help in their designs', thus 
paving the way for the work of Baji Rao. Jai Singh of Jaipur, as 
is well known, was a great friend of Baji Rao. In 1719, Baji Rao 
was about twenty and Jai Singh thirty. It is possible that Baji Rao 
who accompanied his father might have met Jai Singh at this time, 
and might have won his friendship. Whatever it might be it is 
important to bear in mind that the Peshwa rightly foresaw the utility 
of Rajput friendship for the foundation of a Maratha Empire and 
therefore made a move in that dmection. 

Besides these far-reaching consequences, the journey brought 
immediate gain to Shahu and his government. Balaji used to get 
fifty thousand rupees every day from the Sayyids, and when he 
returned, he brought with him an amount of thirty-two lacs for 
Shahu’s treasury. So long as he lived there was no financial stress 
in the government. These gains further strengthened the position of 
Shahu, and surrounded the name of the first Peshwa with a halo of 
glory. Balaji also received Sardeshmukhi of five mahals as his 
reward in addition to what he possessed already. Here was another 
step towards the rise of the Peshwas. 

Thus this journey of the Marathas to Delhi is a momentous 
episode in their history. 


(7b be continued.) 
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IV 

I. Mahfuz Khan’s Advance on Madras and Defeat 
Dupleix received frequent communications regarding the distribution 
of Mahfuz Khan’s forces. According to a letter which reached 
Pondicherry ,on November 4, 1746, Mahfuz Khan was encamped 
on the foreshore of the Nungambakkam Tank ; and his army lay at the 
Governor’s Garden 1 (the present General Hospital and Medical College 
grounds, to the north-west of the Fort). Some of the Muhammadans 
in order to facilitate their approach to the walls of the Fort and of the 
Black Town in a general assault, made an effort to cut away the bar of 
surf-driven sand at the mouth of the Cooum and the North River, in 
order to drain their waters, particularly of the latter stream which 
formed a wet ditch to the west side of the Fort by which it passed. 
At the same time they took possession of a spring (The Seven Wells 
in the north of Peddunaickenpetta) lying to the north of the Black 
Town which was the only source of supply of good water to the inhab- 
itants. M. Barthelemy who was in charge of Madras in the absence 
M. d’ Espremenil, rearmed the walls of Black Town ; but he had 
orders from Pondicherry to remain strictlyon the defensive. However 
when his water-supply was cut off, he was forced to sally out 
on an attack. 2 On November 2, M. de la Tour with a body 

1 M. Barthelemy’s Letter to Dupleix (p. 75 of vol. iii of the Diary). 

2 Orme says that the operations of the Nawab’s troops showed * a degree of intel- 
ligence very uncommon in the military operations of the Moors. 7 On finding their 
communication with the spring interrupted, the French opened fire from the bas- 
tions of the Black and White Towns on the enemy troops who had spread round to 
the northward, thus completely investing Madras. The fire produced their quick 
retreat from the river-bar and other places which were exposed to it ; but they 
still kept possession of the « ground near the spring which was out of the reach of 
cannon-shot from the bastions. The Muhammadans were also joined by the 
Pedda Naick with his peons and a body of Poligars (Orme ; History of Indosian, 
4th. ed. 9 vol. i, p. 74). 
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of 400 men and two field-pieces marched out of the town, attacked 
the troops in the Governor’s Garden and to the west of it and put 
them to a total rout. 1 “Before a shot could reach his camp, Mahfuz 
Khan had mounted his elephant and escaped. After pursuing the 
fugitives for upwards of five Indian hours, the French troops returned 
to the camp from which the Muhammadans had fled, and plundered 
the valuables found there.’ Dupleix was overjoyed at this news and 
imagined that after this repulse Mahfuz Khan would come to his 
senses, and sue for peace, giving out that he would be going back to 
Arcot on account of the Nawab’s illness. He even expressed a desire 
to proceed to Madras in order to settle matters personally. 

Mahfuz Khan collected all his troops into one camp about two 
miles to the west of the town, but hearing that Dupleix had despatched 
a fresh detachment from Pondicherry, he quitted his post the next 
day (November 3) and took possession of San Thome, which the 
French reinforcement under M. Paradis expected to reach on the 
morning of the 6th and where it would be joined by a body of equal 
strength issuing out from Madras under the command of M. de la 
Tour, the hero of the previous encounter. Mahfuz Khan took up a 
position on the northern bank of the Adyar River and planted his 
artillery on the bank, thus preparing to prevent the crossing of 
Paradis. The detachment under de la Tour which was to issue from 
Madras failed to arrive in time to attack the enemy from the northern 
side. On the morning of November 4, Paradis’s detachment 
forded the river in the face of the enemy’s fire which 1 as usual was 
very ill served’. As soon as they gained the northern bank, they fell 
on the enemy with their bayonets ; the Nawab’s line broke and 
retreated into the town of San Thome, * where they again made a show 


The work of the two French field-pieces was so much superior to the awkward 
management of the enemy’s clumsy artillery which could fire only once in a 
quarter of an hour. The first discharge of the field-pieces threw the whole body 
of the enemy into confusion ; * however they kept their ground some time, as if 
waiting for an intermission of the fire ; but finding that it continued with vivacity, 
they took to flight with great precipitation.’ The French did not lose a man in 

n^ naCk ;i See ° rme ’ Vo1 * **’ 75 ; Malleson's History of the French in India 

(lby3), p. 193 ; and the letter of Barthelemy to Dupleix quoted above). Ranga 
Pillai got a similar account of the battle from Guruvappa Chetty and caused a 
copy of .t to be made in his correspondence-register for the purpose of reference 
(Entry in the Diary for November 4.) 
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of resistance from behind some pallisades which they had planted in 
different parts of the south side.’ After a brief resistance the whole 
army of Mahfuz Khan fled to the westward and soon afterwards retired 
to Arcot. 1 

Paradis had no guns during the action ; but he was a most capable 
officer and resolved to face the enemy though the promised co- 
operation from the Madras garrison did not come. To retreat would 
have but too surely invited the cavalry charge of the enemy eager to 
avenge their defeat of two days previously. Thus he plunged without 
hesitation into the river, and led his infantry and his raw Indian troops, 
to attack the three arms of the enemy, ten times their superior in 
numbers. Paradis had made himself very acceptable to Dupleix by 
his violent opposition to La Bourdonnais and was now raised to be the 
Governor of Madras after the victory. Of course Dupleix would not 

1 The French fire was so hot and quick for the Muhammadans that their horse 
and foot fell back promiscuously on each other in the narrow streets of San 
Thome. 1 The confusion of the throng was so great that they remained for some 
time exposed to the fire of the French, without being able to make resistance, or 
to retreat. Many were killed before the whole army could get out of the town 
and gain the plain to the westward. * Mahfuz Khan was one of the first to escape 
Scarcely had the Muhammadans fled out of the town when the detachment of de 
la Tour arrived and assisted in the pillaging of the enemy’s baggage. The French 
troops were reported to have murdered some of the Moors whom they found con- 
cealed in the houses they were plundering. Dupleix informed the Diarist that de 
la Tour only joined Paradis after San Thome had been pillaged, only at Tripli- 
cane. Orme, Love and Malleson say otherwise. According to the Diarist Dupleix 
was very angry that de la Tour should not have effected his junction with Paradis 
a little earlier in which case the Muhammadans would have been completely 
crushed. ‘ Want of promptitude on his part spoiled the undertaking ' (Diarist's 
entry for November 7) . Only two Mahe sepoys were wounded on the French 
side, while 200 to 300 men fell on the enemy's side. 

This battle is regarded by Malleson as one of the most memorable of Indian 
battles, * being the first of its kind, that it proved to the surprise of both parties, 
the absolute and overwhelming superiority of the disciplined European .soldier to 
his Asiatic rival.' It reversed the positions of the Nawab and the French Governor 
and was * the first decided step to the conquest of Hindustan by an European 
power.' {History of the French in India, pp. 195-196 ; and Decisive Battles of 
India , 4th ed., pp. 14-17). The prestige and the morale were transferred hence- 
forth from the Muhammadans to the European settlers. In consequence of this 
transfer, every subsequent battle of the European with the Indian was half -won, 
before it had been fought. The contemporary Orme says that the French by this 
battle broke through the charm of the timorous opinion about the courage and 
bravery of the Muhammadan troops, * by defeating a whole army with a single 
battalion'. The same opinion of the significance of the battle is expressed by 
Dupleix himself in his own Memoires (See Mill’s History of British India (1858), 
vol. ill, p. 52). 
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think of giving Madras into the Nawab’s hands 1 * * and declared thus : 

‘ We cannot give Madras up without orders from our King. The 
restoration of the fort does not rest with us. So long as we have life 
left we will not surrender it.’ Mahfuz Khan asked that his younger 
brother Muhammad Ali, should join him with reinforcements at 
Conjeevaram where he was staying. Muhammad Ali had but lately 
returned from a campaign against the Marathas under the order of the 
Nizam ; and conflicting rumours were received from Arcot, some of 
them condeming the action of Mahfuz Khan and others threatening an 
attack on Madras to be undertaken by Nawab Anwar-ud-din himself, 
if the French should not hand the place over to him immediately. 


II. The French Occupation of Madras 

Dupleix now resolved to annul openly the treaty of ransom which 
had been made by M. de la Bourdonnais of the exact terms of which 
our Diarist was ignorant. Paradis who had been notoriously hostile 
to La Bourdonnais and all his works was now in sole charge of 
Madras ; and was, according to the Diarist, 4 living on plunder and 


1 Dupleix wrote letters to the Nizam informing him of the doings of Mahfuz 
Khan in (supposed) defiance of his father’s orders, the defeats sustained by him in 
the two battles of Madras, the taking of Madras by the French tinder the (pre- 
tended) authority of Anwar-ud-din, the capture of French vessels by the English 
and their tricks and the seizure of a ship bearing the Emperor’s flag. A like letter 
was written to Imam Sahib requesting him to explain the situation to the Nizam, 
(substance of letters written from Pondicherry as entered by the Diarist for 
November 12). 

To a conciliatory letter written by the rather friendly Hussain Sahib from 
Arcot requesting the delivering of Madras into the hands of Mahfuz Khan, with a 
veiled threat that a refusal would bring about a united attack on Madras both by 
^and and sea — on land by the combined forces of the Subhadars of Cuddapah and 
other places, Yachama Nayak and other poligars ; and on sea by the English with 
thirty ships— the Governor sent a reply of adamant refusal (pp. 104-5 of vol. iij of 
the Diary), The Diarist also sent, by direction of Dupleix a circular letter to the 
Poligars of Karunguzhi, Kaverippak, Arni, Gingee and other places complaining 
of the unjustifiable conduct of Mahfuz Khan in having provoked the French to 
war and having imprisoned their envoys and put them in chains. The elder 
brother of Chanda Sahib was glad at the turn of events, characterized the defeat 
of Mahfuz Khan as a judgment inflicted on him by Providence and entreated 

Dupleix to take steps for the liberation of Chanda Sahib and to inflict other 
measures of punishment on Anwar-ud-din Khan’s sons. Dupleix had always 
clearly perceived the necessity of winning over the good will of the Poligar 

chiefs who formed the feudal backbone of the Carnatic art ministration . 
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taking: his ease/ 1 The English at Madras were paroled, according to 
the custom obtaining in Europe ; and it was further intimated that 
they were preparing to leave the place. Not a vestige of the 
Muhammadans was to be seen in Mylapore from which even the 
Gujaratis, Tamils and Telugus had fled to the Chingleput Palaiyam. 
Inducements were offered to the merchants of Madras to settle at 
Pondicherry ; and the goods of the English Company which had been 
seized were now transferred to Pondicherry. On November 11, 
Paradis formally proclaimed that the treaty was annulled 2 and that 
Madras was the property of the French East India Company for the 
King of France. Morse, the ex-Governor of Madras, Monson, the 
Deputy-Governor and several other Englishmen were sent over to 
Pondicherry. Paradis put his manifesto into execution with great 
rigour. Dupleix under pretence of doing honour to Morse caused him 
to enter the town in an ostentatious procession which exposed him to 
the view of the crowd ; and Rang a Pillai well remarks : £ It may be 
imagined, then, how much Mr. Morse must have felt his position, 
when the eyes of all the people in the town were thus concentrated on 
him. To picture the grief which he must have experienced and the 
measure of it is not in my power.’ 3 The fortunes of many of the 
English inhabitants of Madras were ruined ; and several of its military 
officers refused to give their parole alleging that the breach of the 
treaty of ransom released them from their obligation ,* they escaped 
from the settlement by night and reached Fort St. David which had 

1 Paradis plundered Mylapore both on the day of his victory and later in a 
methodical manner and completely gutted it. Many of the Madras merchants were 
ruined by the sack of Mylapore. 4 That (the plunder) of Madras when it was 
seized by the French was nothing compared with it.’ (Diarist's entry for 
November 25. p. 134 of vol. iii.) The Diarist puts down five lakhs of pagodas as 
a modest estimate of the value of the spoil taken by the French at Mylapore. The 
plunder of Mylapore was a sore grievance in the eyes of the Nawab and his 
officials and was obviously a target of attack on the French for long. 

2 The proclamation allowed those who took an oath of fidelity to the French 
King, the liberty of continuing in Madras and carrying on their trade as formerly. 
Those who refused to take the oath, but were inclined to go to Pondicherry, were 
permitted to do so ; others could have passports to go where they pleased upon 
their parole, within two days they should not however reside at St. Thomas' 
Mount or at Cattiwak by Ennore. (Letter of Mr. Godwin, Senior Merchant of 
Madras, to Mr. Hinde at Fort St. David, detailing the conditions forced on the 
English at Madras— Factory Records , Fort St. David, vol. v, November 5, 
1746 — quoted by H. D. Love — vol. ii, pp. 375-76). 

3 Entry for November 24 (p. 131 of vol. iii of .the Diary ) , Malleson’s view 
is different, but not authoritative, 
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recovered from its alarm and to which merchants were now slowly 
returning- The young Clive was one of those who escaped from 
Madras to Fort St. David. 1 . It was only in August 1747 that 
Governor Morse who had been exchanged for M. Le Ris, Governor of 
Mahe, was allowed to go to Fort St. David, where he remained till 
he was summoned to go to England to give an account of his conduct 
at Madras from the time that the French took possession of the place. 

About the middle of November, 1746, Paradis took measures to 
safeguard the White Town, and blew up the Governor’s Garden 
House lying to its west. He made a survey 2 of the Fort (White Town) 
which served as the basis of a map published in La Bourdonnais’ 
Memoire . Later, in the course of 1747, the Black Town was repopulated 
its fortifications were completely levelled to the ground; and all its 
houses lying within one hundred and twenty yards of the north wall of 
the Fort yvere razed to the ground ; while certain additions on the 
west were made to the fortifications of the White Town. Paradis was 
succeeded by D ’ Espremenil as the Governor of Madras early 
in 1747 ; and the latter tried to induce many of the Tamil merchants 
who had abandoned the town to come back to it. The English 
Company when they heard of the loss of Madras raised Fort St. 
David to be their chief settlement on the coast and appointed John 
Hinde, its chief, to be the President and Governor, with Major Stringer 
Lawrence as the commandant of the garrison. The Company 
forbade the Council of Fort St. David to enter into any treaty with the 
country government or any other power regarding the payment of 
any ransom for the redelivery of Madras; and even in case the Nawab 
should restore the settlement to them, it should only be kept very 
bare, and all effects in it ought to be removed to Fort St. David, 3 
which henceforward came to be the target for Dupleix’s attacks. 

1 Sir John Malcolm says in his Life of Clive (vol. i, p. 46) that he escaped 
disguised as c a native \ He took part in all the fighting at Fort St. David and got 
his commission there in 1747 and was present at the siege of Pondicherry in 1748 
and became the Deputy-Governor of Fort St. David (1756). 

s In this plan, a copy of which has been prepared for Love’s work, the 
environs of the town are incorporated, which are admittedly drawn from memory 
and therefore not correctly depicted. 4 The map was afterwards reproduced with all 
its errors by many publishers both French and English.’ (See Love, vol. ii, 
note 1, on p. 377 ; and map opposite to p. 356.) 

3 Proceedings from England, dated July 24, 1747— quoted in full by Love. 
{Public Despatches from England , vol. 51, pp. 47-49) ; Vide pp. 53-54 of 
H. Dod well’s Calendar of the Madras Despatches {1744-1755) . 
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III. Dupleix and the Nawab — First French Attacks on 

Fort St. David 

The killedars of the neighbourhood, so far as the ideas expressed 
by them in their replies to Dupleix’ s messages are reflected by the 
Diarist, were not annoyed at the defeat of Mahfuz Khan or at the 
sentiments expressed by the French Governor. The killedar of 
Timiri condemned the action of the Muhammadans in having impri- 
soned the three French envoys and declared that their proper course 
was to be friendly with the French as far as possible. Muhammad 
Miyan of Chidambaram expressed similar sentiments ; the chief of 
Karunguzhi wrote of his condemnation of the attitude of Mahfuz 
Khan. Dupleix wrote to Anwar-ud-din, on the one hand, saying that 
he was willing to restore Madras if the latter would grant territory 
including Villianallur and the surrounding taluk yielding an annual 
revenue of 20,000 pagodas * and on the other he ordered that letters 
should be sent to Raghuji Bhonsle, the Peishwa and Raja Shahu 
complaining of the misgovernment of the country by Anwar-ud-din, 
bewailing the disappearance of the Navayat family (of Sadat-allah 
Khan) from rule and indirectly urging the release of Chanda Sahib 
from captivity, 1 so that trouble might be fomented for the old 
Nawab. He secretly planned the capture of Fort St. David and the 
surrounding villages from the English and in his own tortuous way 


1 In the first draft of the letter to be sent to the Marathas, it was written : f If 
you send Chanda Sahib, I (Dupleix) will be responsible for the money payable by 
him.’ The Diarist suggested that his master should not commit himself to the 
obligation of ransom in that explicit way ; and consequently the following words 
were substituted . * As regards the amount for which Chanda Sahib holds himself 
liable, I (Dupleix) will endeavour to collect it, as your agent/ I will use all my 
influence to ensure that this money reaches you. Without my help he would not 
be able to collect a cash/ It appears from Ranga Pillai’s Diary that Nawab 
Safdar Ali, shortly before his assassination, had promised his mother to ransom 
Abid Sahib, the son of Chanda Sahib, by paying five lakhs of rupees, and that his 
agent, Kasi Das Bukkanji, had been actually given that amount. These letters of 
Dupleix were sent on December 5, along with a letter to Muhammad All 
Khan, the elder brother of Chanda Sahib at Satara and another to the latter from 
the wife of Chanda Sahib, imploring him that this was the proper time for him to 
advance against Arcot and imprison Anwar«ttd-din with the help of French guns 
and sepoys and the support of Murtaza Ali Khan of Vellore, (See pp» 141—3 and 
pp, 149-50 of the Diary , vol. iii.) 
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attempted through his agent at Arcot to get the sanction of the Nawab 
for his intended expedition. 3 

Muhammad Ali, the younger son of Anwar-ud-din, who had 
written a letter of expostulation to Dupleix, expressing a desire there- 
in to preserve the French alliance on condition of Dupleix showing his 
loyalty to the old Nawab, received nothing but a complimentary reply 
to the effect that the sole desire of the French was to retain his friend- 
ship. When it was known at Pondicherry that the old Nawab was 
suffering from acute diarrhoea and that written instructions had been 
despatched both to Mahfuz Khan and Muhammad Ali not to move 
from their stations, Dupleix became more open. Mahfuz Khan’s advance 
from Sriperumbudur further east and Husain Sahib’s continued deten- 
tion of the French prisoners at Arcot gave him further justification. 
He schemed boldly for the release of Chanda Sahib from Maratha 
captivity and for the deposition of Anwar-ud-din and his two sons 
from rule. Paradis had been recalled from Madras in order to lead 
the projected attack on Fort St. David ,* he was harrassed on his way 
near Tirupporur by Mahfuz Khan’s troops and had to fight his way 
through to Sadras where a reinforcement of 200 soldiers and 150 
sepoys was ordered to join him from Pondicherry. 1 2 

Dupleix took measures to make it appear that he had a large 
number of soldiers and sepoys in Pondicherry. His men marched 

1 The French vakil at Arcot reported that the Nawab could not be approached 
on this matter and the idea of capturing Fort St. David should be entirely aban- 
doned. Both Sampati Rao, the Dewan, and Husain Sahib, a powerful chief at 
the Nawab’s court, were against such a matter being even broached to the Nawab. 
Husain Sahib even tried to persuade the wife of Chanda Sahib who was living at 
Pondicherry to leave the place and take her abode in some strong fort in the 
Nawab’s territory ; and he would not release the three French prisoners, even 
though his master had definitely ordered their freedom. 

* The fight was much more serious than what Dupleix made it appear to 
the Diarist (pp. 163-65 of vol. iii). Orme says that Paradis, set out from Madras 
with a detachment of 300 Europeans to guard the booty which he had collected 
and was now carrying off, one portion of the detachment marching before the 
baggage and the other behind it. Mahfuz Khan’s cavalry, about 3,000 horse, con- 
tinually harrassed the rear, retreating as soon as the French prepared to fire, 
while his infantry fired from the shelter of thickets. Paradis, apprehensive of being 
overtaken by the night in the plain and anxious to reach Sadras, marched away with 
the first portion of the detachment and the baggage, leaving the rear to continue 

the skirmish as best they could. Twelve French soldiers were taken prisoners 
by the enemy ; and Paradis would not venture to proceed from Sadras till he 
should be reinforced by a large detachment from Pondicherry — probably for the 
greater security of his own booty. Mahfuz Khan was satisfied with the advant- 
age he had gained and proceeded to join his brother, (vo). i. pp. 79 and 80), 
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frequently to and fro in the neighbourhood which was consequently 
deserted by the people and left uncultivated. Muhammad Ali marched 
from Gingee towards Fort St. David, but made a detour of three 
leagues to the westward, skirting Tiruvadi and Panruti, avoiding 
any conflict with the French troops. He was accompanied by 1,500 
horse and a number of rocket and match-lock men and elephants. 
He marched to Fort St. David and encamped in its suburbs, 1 afraid 
of pitching his camp elsewhere lest he should be set upon by the 
French in a sudden attack. Small reconnoitring parties were sent out 
from Pondicherry ; an expedition followed on December 19, which 2 

1 The early history of the Fort and its acquisition are best told in Garstin’s 
South Arcot Manual, (1878) (pp. *18-60) and in Francis 1 South Arcot Gazetteer 
(1906), vol. i (pp. 33-50). The Fort was garrisoned by about 300 to 400 English 
soldiers and 200 Bast Indians and equipped with about one hundred guns. The 
Indian troops posted round the Fort numbered about one thousand ; and all the 
houses situated on the north-western side of the Fort were being demolished and 
levelled. * The Fort was small, but better fortified than any of its size in India 
and served as a citadel to the Company’s territory.’ The town of Cuddalore (the 
Old Town) was about a mile to the south of the Fort, separated by a river from it. 
It was 1,200 yards from north to south and 900 from east to west ; three sides of it 
were defended by walls flanked with bastions. The sea-side was open, but was 
partially skirted by the river just before it reaches the sea. To the westward of 
the Fort and situated in the Company’s territory were two or three populous 
villages. 

Mr. Hinde, when he was Deputy- Govern or of Fort St. David, had, prior to 
October 1746, made extensive improvements to the Fort ; and in announcing the 
capture of Madras to the Directors, he was able to tell them that the Fort had been 
rendered ‘ infinitely more secure than it was It was however only after the 
French had threatened the place two or three times, that the western ditch was 
widened to a breadth of 100 feet, by the diversion of the liver. 1 Bomb- 
proof barracks were erected ; a horn- work on the north and two lunettes 
on the east and west,’ besides some other works were commenced in 1747 ; and all 
houses including the hospital and the whole village of Devanampatnam (Tegna- 
patam) within 800 yards of the Fort were pulled down and cleared away, except 
the Dutch Factory to the north. (Garstin, Manual of the South Arcot District, 
pp. 63 and 64). The town of Cuddalore was, as already noted, surrounded 
on three sides by a wall and with a small redoubt at the north-east corner, 
which was further protected by a spit of sand which the surf has thrown upon the 
shore to the north-east and was divided by a backwater from the town. (Refer to 
map showing plan of the Fort and Town at the time of the French attack in May, 
1758, given in Orme, vol. iii (1862). Also refer to the copy of the map reproduced 
in pp. 62-63 of Francis’ South Arcot District Gazetteer .) 

2 This is the so-called first French expedition against Fort St. David which 
consisted of 900 Europeans, 600 sepoys, 100 Africans and a few field-pieces and 
mortars. The English garrison was very small. The French appeared to be 
masters of the coast and had the inspiration of recent victory. But de Bury who 
superseded Paradis as the commander, in spite of the best efforts of Dupleix, did 
not take proper precautions to station guards and to picket his camp at the 
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IV Treaty with the Nawab 

Dupleix heard early in January of the arrival of the three ships 
under M. Dordelin (which had arrived from Europe in the previous 
October and had proceeded to Achin when La Bourdonnais returned to 
Port Louis) and of another belonging to La Bourdonnais 7 squadron ai 
the Madras roads ; he was elated at the news, since it might persuade 
the Nawab to withdraw his troops immediately . 1 Surely enough news 
quickly followed that the Nawab had released the French prisoners 
he had with him and had sent them to Pondicherry with a letter from 
himself and Muhammad Tavakkal, the resident agent of the Nawab 


1 * Rangappa, we have good news ; our four ships with a Dutch sloop which 
they have captured, have reached Madras. When the English, Mahfuz Khan 
Muhammad Ali Khan and their troops hear of this, how will they like it ?* Thus 
Dupleix asked the Diarist who replied that this would produce a serious mis- 
understanding between the Moors and the English ; and Dupleix said he was also 
of the same opinion, adding, * when the English ships which were in the roads 
at Pulicat, saw ours arriving at Madras, they made off, but there was a Dutch 
sloop which our squadron seized. * (Entry for January 13 and 14, 1747, pp. 2-54 
and 256 of vol. iii. of the Diary.) 

Dupleix informed the Nawab duly of the arrival of these ships at Pondicherry 
on January 20, exaggerated the augmentation of his own forces thereby and 
represented that the English at Fort St. David had been abandoned by the 
rest of their countrymen. It now seemed to lie easily within the power of Dupleix 
to launch an attack on Fort St. David both by sea and land. He did not make 
the attempt ; he daily expected the arrival of the hostile English squadron ; he 
was too far advanced in negotiating with the Nawab’s government for a with- 
drawal of his troops ; and above all as Malleson says, ‘ he was hampered by the 
character of his naval and military commanders. Dordelin was feeble and uu- 
enterprizing ; de Bury as we have seen, worn out and incapable’ (. History of the 
French in India , p. 205.) . And two of the ships had been dismasted and all of them 
had to be fitted out with the necessary munitions and stores. The ships were latei 
sent to the Malabar Coast to engage the English ships which were said to be 
cruising off Anjengo and Tellicherry and to capture these places if possible. The 
Angria chief was reported to have offered the services of 6,000 men; and the Rajah 
of Travancore was also written to negotiate for the assistance of the Angrias ; 
and the squadron sailed from Pondicherry on February 8, 1747, with the lettei 
addressed to the Travancore ruler. 

Toolajee Angria who had succeeded Sambhaji in the headship of his family’s 
piratical power (the famous Kanhoji’s) took advantage of the capture of Madras 
by La Bourdonnais and began stopping and plundering small native craft belong- 
ing to Bombay. * Considerable anxiety was caused in Bombay, at this time, by 
the appearance of three French men-of-war cruising on the coast, with the evident 
intention of waylaying the Company’s ships from Europe.’ Toolajee’s energies 
were mainly directed at this time against Canara where he sacked Mangalore and 
Honore carrying off on each occasion a large booty. (J. Biddulph, The Pirates 
of Mai abar (1907), pp. 220-222.) 
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at Pondicherry, who seemed willing to arrange for a satisfactory settle- 
ment provided he was given a large douceur. 1 A letter was written to 
Muhammad Ali to the effect that the French were prepared to give him 
the villages attached to Cuddalore and Fort St. David, reserving the 
latter place alone for a while longer and then to make it over also to 
the Muhammadans if required, provided he withdrew with his troops 
and did not give up these places to the English. Dupleix was inclined 
to ignore Mahfuz Khan altogether in these transactions, evidently 
because he was too irreconcilably alienated from the French and to 
have the negotiations settled through his younger brother alone, if 
possible. 

When news reached Fort St. David that some English ships had 
reached Anjengo and Tellicherry, Dupleix tried to counteract its 
effect by the report that about 6,000 of Tulaji Angria’s men had offered 
to help M. de Leyrit, the Chief of Mahe if he would take possession 
of Tellicherry, Anjengo and other English factories on that coast and 
that the ships under M. Dordelin which had recently arrived, together 
with two others were being sent to Mahe for that purpose. 


1 According to information gained from Muhammad Tavakkal, the Nawab 
was overwhelmed with debts and thoroughly wearied ; he wished to make peace 
with the French and with draw his troops ; and apparently the Nizam had ordered 
the Nawab to withdraw from the struggle. The Nawab had appointed a new 
person to collect the tribute of the Carnatic, * Sadasiva Rao, a Mahratta, who is 
the son of Simanaji Rao, the younger brother of Baji Rao ’ — the same, apparently 
as Sadhashiv Bhao, son of Chimnaji Appa (The accuracy of this statement is 
open to doubt ; or the Diarist apparently made'a mistake regarding the person so 
appointed). Muhammad Tavakkal wiote letters to Husain Tahir and to Sampati 
Rao that the French Governor was not willing to pay anything to the Nawab, 
unless the latter asked for it, and that he was aware of the latter’s difficulties 
with the Marathas and with the Nizam. To add to the complications of the situa- 
tion, a letter arrived from Chanda Sahib, in which he said that the Nizam was 
angry with Anwar-ud-din for having suffered a shameful defeat at French hands 
and intended appointing his (Chanda Sahib’s) son as Nawab; and in case * Nawab 
Asaf Jah (the Nizam) objects to this, Sau Bhaji Rao is determined to take 
command of an army of 30,000 horsemen, with the view of expelling Anwar-ud-din 
Khan and installing Chanda Sahib in his place’ (Diarist’s entry for January 
24). Another letter from Arcot stated that the Nizam had issued a circular letter 
to all the chiefs of the southern country, directing them to proceed to the banks of 
the Krishna, that the troops at Arcot were preparing to do so, and that Anwar-ud- 
din had communicated the Nizam’s command to his sons. A series of factors had 
thus contributed to weaken the resolution of the Nawab and his sons, if there was 
any, to continue firm against the French and to incline him more and more 
towards accommodation with the French, 
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Negotiations with the Nawab ’s representatives continued, till 
Muhammad Tavakkal definitely declared that he received a communi- 
cation from Arcot that the Nawab would definitely recall Mahfuz Khan 
and Muhammad Ali and would expect that the French in re turn 'would 
put a stop to the depredations of their soldiers in the country round 
Madras and would but fly the Mughal Emperor’s flag over Fort St. 
George for a period of eight days. The Muhammadan troops would 
retire from the vicinity of Fort St. David as .soon as Dupleix would 
withdraw the French soldiers encamped at Ariyankuppam. 1 

In the meantime when negotiations were going on, messengers 
came to Pondicherry from Nasir Jang with a letter and presents who 
were received with great ceremony. Unfortunately the Diary of 
Rang a Pillai who describes in great detail the splendid procession of 
reception, is blank in the portion where the contents of the letter 
should be. The rumour was that Nasir Jang was actually on the 
march against the Marathas and the Nizam had given strict orders 
that the Nawab and his sons should hasten to join him with their 
forces on the Krishna. Mahfuz Khan was unwilling' to depart ; and it 
was even rumoured, that he was inclined to advance against Pondi- 
cherry itself. Dupleix and the Diarist attributed this delay to a desire 
to cover the disgrace of their previous defeats and to get a larger 
douceur if possible. A party of Muhammadan troopers actually tried 
to advance on Ariyankuppam but were beaten off (February 13). It 
was followed by the further reinforcement of the enemy whose camp 


1 Diarist’s entry for January 27 and 28 (pp. 276-278 of vol. iii). Dupleix 
gave immediate orders for the withdrawal of the soldiers from the Ariyan- 
kuppam camp and even agreed to keep, thejflag flying over Madras ; he denied 
any liability to give presents to the Nawab, but consented to make large gifts. 
After flying the Mughal flag, he would write to the Nawab asking him for the 
cession of Madras ,* and after getting a written order from the Nawab to that effect, 
he would then hoist the Prench flag over the citadel. Anwar-ud-din seemed to 
demand a present of several lakhs, to which Dupleix sent a reply message as it 
were, to the following effect : ‘ you have taken the part of the English, and dis- 
honour, in addition to expenditure of money for the support of your soldiers, has 
hitherto been your only portion. You have never obtained any, credit or gained 
any advantage. Now side with us, and we will save you all trouble. We will, at 
our own expense, maintain your troops. Keep your proper place and we will 
bring you renown and show you the road to fortune. Give us but a trial. * 
Except for this message Dupleix was not inclined to give more presents than to 
the value of 30,000 or 40,000 rupees. (Diarist’s entry for January 31, pp 287-8 
of vol. hi). J ° 
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was moved to the immediate neighbourhood of Babur and who plun- 
dered a few adjoining villages. 1 Muhammad Tavakkal now conveyed 
the orders of his master, Husain Sahib, that Dupleix should give a 
guarantee that he would not attack Fort St. David and should pay five 
lakhs of rupees and then alone would the negotiation for the with- 
drawal of troops be considered ; he repaired to Muhammad Alfs 
camp, remonstrated with him for having raided French villages when 
negotiations were in progress ; and the latter attempted to transfer 
the blame on to his brother. Thereupon Tavakkal transferred himself 
to Mahiuz Khan's camp, explained away the circumstances under 
which the French captured Madras and fought the battle of the Adyar 
and finally induced him to promise to withdraw his troops, and make 
friends with the French. 

As a result of ail this Dupleix decided to invite Mahfuz Khan 
to Pondicherry in order to settle the differences finally. Both the 
brothers agreed to come to Pondicherry. Mahfuz Khan was invited 
by Muhammad Tavakkal, M. Delarche and the Diarist on February 
18 ; he came to Pondicherry on the next day in great state and settled 
with the Governor the terms of the proposed convention. Muh amm ad 
Ali excused himself from a personal visit to Pondicherry on ground of 
illness, but agreed to abide by the conditions agreed to by his 
brother. 2 There was the usual haggling over the presents to be 

1 Mention is made by the Diarist of the depredations of Pindarees and Kdbds 
in this connection. They set fire to the houses in the villages ; and several of them 
were captured and very severely punished by the French. The Kdbds (according 
to H. H. Wilson, A Glossary of Judicial and Revenue Terms , etc, (1855), p. 243) 
were a £ people to the north of the Maratha provinces, said to be a piratical tribe 
in the Gulf of KachP The Kabadis who might have been a connected tribe were 
conveyers of articles in wooden panniers. The Pindaris are mentioned in the 
south, for the first time as having participated in the last wars of Aurangzib 
against the Marat has. (Yule and Burnell, Hobson-Jobson { new ed.), p. 712). 
The words Ptndarees and Kdbhas are definitely mentioned in the letter written 
from Mahfuz Khan's camp to Muhammad Tavakkal throwing the blame of 
incendiarism on them. (P. 317 of the Diary , vol. iii.) 

2 Muhammad Tavakkal who was the main instrument of these negotiations 
was granted a title of honour, ‘ Salik Daud Khan \ gold bangles to wear on the 
wrists, and a medal having the same inscription as that on a like decoration worn 
by the late courtier , Kanakaraya Mudali. The Diarist felt that he had also shared 
prominently in these negotiations ; but Madame Dupleix, from whom everything 
had been kept back and who imagined that he was reaping a rich harvest and she 
had been kept from her own share, would have easily blackened him had the 
negotiations failed (pp. 349-354 of vol. iii of the Diary— entry for February 23). 
The entry for February 26 contains a long record of reflections with regard 

16 
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given to the various parties j 1 but finally the Muhammadan camp 
struck its tents and both Muhammad Ali and Mahfuz Khan marched 
away in the direction of Arcot, and the occasion was publicly celebrated 
both at Pondicherry and at Madras. At the latter place an English 
ship which anchored in the roads in ignorance of recent events was 
captured, and a portion of>er cargo containing silver confiscated, to 
the tune of ,£600,000 at which more rejoicings were displayed than if 
their own ships had arrived from Europe. Attempts were also made, 
though not very successfully, to induce again the Madras merchants to 
come and settle at Pondicherry ; and brisk preparations went on for a 
fresh attack on Fort St.. David,; 2 and Paradis was chosen to head the 
expedition in spite of the disapproval of the other officers ; and the 
resolution to launch the expedition immediately was taken as the 
approach of the English squadron was almost daily expected. This 
was the third projected attack on the English settlement. 


to his own Skill in diplomacy, with the reputation that he thought he enjoyed in 
the opinions of other men and with similar extravagant fancies of his own services. 
A peculiar account is given of the struggle between the English and the French, 
of the subsequent events and of how he was mainly responsible for the thwarting 
of the enemy’s designs and the triumph of Dupleix’s plans. While writing these 
extravagant seif -laudations, the Diarist is sober enough to add , all this (high 
reputation) came to me by the grace of God alone, and not through any talent on 
my part ; ’ but he is also foolish enough to supplement it with the following ‘ 1 
could record, at still greater length, all the credit that I acquired in this business, 
but as self-laudation is a most unwise thing, 1 have written as above, giving only 
hints with regard to it.’ (P. 381 of vol. iii) . 

1 Orme says that Mahfuz Khan was paid 50,000 rupees and also given a 
present of European trinkets to the value of 100,000 rupees more. These amounts 
should be regarded, from what the Diarist says in great detail of presents, as 
inclusive of the value of all the presents given to the various personages on the 
Nawab’s side. 

2 Besides the capture of the English ship at Madras, another English ship 
which touched at Fort St. David set sail for Bengal without landing the soldiers or 
any part of the cargo, though these were consigned to the Governor and Council 
of Madras. It was only on the last day of February that the ship which had 
escaped from the Madras roads in the previous November and escaped to Ceylon, 
returned to the coast and landed at Fort St. David ,£60,000 in silver and twenty 
recruits from the garrison tOrme, vol. i, p. 86.) . 



A Note on the Jodhapur Inscription of 
Pratihara Banka, V.S. 894 

BY 

D. B. Diskalkar Curator, Watson Museum, Rajkot. 

This inscription was first edited by Munshi Deviprasad in the J.R.A.S., 
1894, pp. 1 ff. and was re-edited with a translation and facsimile by 
Dr. R. C. Majumdar in the Efiigrafihia Indica , vol. xviii, pp. 87 ff. As 
certain statements of Dr. Majumdar require in my opinion to be 
modified I write the following: note : 

Dr. Majumdar identifies Devaraja, who was defeated by Siluka, 
with Devaraja, father of Vatsaraja of the imperial Pratihara line. He 
writes on page 93 of his article — ‘Vatsaraja, the son'of Devaraja became 
a very powerful king and wrested the empire from the famous Bhandi 
clan. Now our inscription tells us that Siluka who was the protector 
of Vallamandala defeated Bhattika Devaraja (v. 19). As Devaraja of 
the Imperial Pratihara dynasty was the father of Vatsaraja whose 
knpwn date is a.d. 783-4, he probably flourished about the middle of 
the eighth century a.d. Siluka according to our scheme of chronology 
must- also have been ruling about the same time and the identity of 
the two kings called Devaraja may be at once presumed \ But Dr. 
Majumdar is certainly wrong in doing this. For Devaraja, the enemy 
of the Pratihara king Siluka is explicitly said in the Jodhapur inscrip- 
tion to belong to the Bhafti clan. 1 The same inscription states again 
in #. 26 that Kakka, a descendant of Siluka, had married Padmhu of 
the Bhatti family evidently when the latter had become feudatories of 
the Pratiharas. Now Devaraja the father of Vasaraja of the Gwalior 


1 It may also be noted that vv, 18 and 19 of the Jodhapur inscription are 
wrongly construed by Dr. Majumdar. The expression qfajT fjJcfT 

is translated by him as e who fixed a perpetual boundary between 

the provinces of Sravani and Valla [ 'mandate ] \ I think it is better to translate it as 
who established his permanent boundary’, i.e., ‘who permanently annexed to his 
kingdom the ! Sravani and Valla countries \ Secondly in v. 19 I prefer to take 
Bhattaka Devaraja as ruler of Vallamandala. 
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inscription of Bhoja belonged to another Pratihara family which was 
probably an offshoot of the Pratihara family towhich Siluka belonged 
as has been accepted by Dr. Majumdar himself (p. 90). It follows 
therefore that the identity of the two Devarajas is impossible. 35 

The Pratihara king Vatsaraja, as the Gwalior inscription states 
also claims to have defeated (y. 7) the Bhandi clan. This shows that 
the Bhatti or Bhandi family was a common enemy of both the Prati- 
hara families. Not only so but I think that Siluka and Vatsaraja 
unitedly, the former serving as a subordinate of the latter, waged war 
against the Bhatti king Devaraja and seized his kingdom. Vatsaraja 
is definitely known from the Harivamsa to have been ruling in 
A. ix 783. Siluka also can be shown to be his contemporary. For 
Kakkuka, the younger son of Kakka, the date a.d. 861 is known from 
the Ghatiyal inscription. Taking twenty years as the generally 
accepted average for each generation — which is also taken by 
Dr. Hoernle, we see that Siluka was living about a.d. 781 and was 
therefore a contemporary of Vatsaraja. 

There is another reason for taking the fight of Vatsaraja with the 
Bhandi clan and of Siluka with the Bhatti king Devaraja as referring 
to the same incident. Both Vatsaraja and Siluka claim to have slain 
and seized the kingdom of the Bhatti or Bhandi king. V. 19 of the 
Jodhapur inscription states that Siluka having knocked down Bhattika 
Devaraja on the ground at once obtained from him the ensign of the 
umbrella. V. 7 of the Gwalior inscription states that Vatsaraja 
forcibly wrested the empire in battle from the famous Bhandi clan, 
hard to be overcome by reason of the rampart made of infuriated 
elephants. If Siluka whom Dr. Majumdar supposes to have lived 
long before Vatsaraja had so much worsted the Bhattika Devaraja, it is 
impossible to think that the Bhandi or Bhatti king who must have 
been his descendant had recovered himself so much as to offer a 
strong resistance to a more powerful king like Vatsaraja. 

An objection may be raised against this supposition that Vatsaraja 
and Siluka were contemporaries of each other. Kakka, the great 
grandson of Siluka, claims in v. 24 of the Jodhapur inscription to have 
gained reputation by fighting with the Gaudas at Mudgagiri. This 
sattement, as Dr. Majumdar also thinks, shows that Kakka fought as a 


Ep. Ind. t voL xviii, pp. 99 ff. 
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feudatory of the Pratihara sovereign Nagabbata II, who is said in 
the Gwalior inscription to have defeated the king of Vanga and who is 
known to have been ruling at least from a.d. 815-843. giluka we 
have supposed was a contemporary of Vatsaraja and giluka’s great 
grandson Kakka becomes thus a contemporary of Vatsaraja’s son 
Nagabhata, which on the face of it seems to be impossible. But we 
know of cases where two generations of a family are contemporaries 
of four generations of another family and the objection therefore can 
easily be removed. 

In vv. 27 and 29 of this inscription reference is made to a king 
named Mayura who was defeated by the Pratihara king Bank. 
Mayura is said to have formed a confederacy and taking advantage of 
the absence of Bauk to have severely attacked the Gurjara capital. 
But Bauk returned in time, mustered his forces and defeated the con- 
federacy and killed Mayura. Dr. Majumdar suggests that Mayura may 
refer to a king of the city called Mo-yu-lo (Mayura) by Hiuen Tsiang 
and situated near Gangadvara, i. e., Haridvara. But it is better to 
identify the king Mayura with a king of the Maurya family of Ra ja- 
putana, a descendant of the Maurya sovereign Dhavala mentioned in 
the Kan a 3 va inscription of V. S. 795. 1 


1 Ind. Ant., vol. xii, p. 11. 



De Imperio Magni Mogolis 

BY 

De Laet. 

It is now nearly three hundred years since the De Imperio Magni 
Mogolis was first printed at Leyden and to judge from the writings of 
several European travellers in India — Herbert, Mandelslo, Mundy and 
Valentyn — it would appear to have been regarded in its day as a hand- 
book of authentic information in regard to the history of this country 
and even as a sort of Guide to the India of the seventeenth century. 
But when the European knowledge of the topography of this country 
grew fuller and more accurate and the brightly-written works of 
Bernier and Tavernier became available, it seems to have fallen into 
neglect and obscurity. From this obscurity, if not oblivion, it was 
rescued about sixty years ago by Sir Roper Lethbridge who published 
a translation of some chapters in the Calcutta Review'. Quotations 
from and references to it are then found in the writings of Blochmann, 
Von Noer, Thomas and Keene, but for its more recent resuscitation in 
our own day, the undertaking by an Indian publishing firm of a 
complete translation, De Laet is really indebted to the late Mr. Vincent 
Smith who has repeatedly ‘ blessed ’ him and lost no opportunity of 
appealing to his authority. 

I am not sure that the meticulous perusal of the entire work in its 
English garb and of the by no means severe or hostile scrutiny to 
which it has been subjected in the footnotes will raise De Laet in the 
estimation of those who are out in search of a more exact knowledge 
of the Mughal period or lead even the general reader to see eye to eye 
with Mr. Smith. It is abundantly clear even from Prof. Banerjee’s 
Commentary that he is often inaccurate, that the names of persons and 
places are not unfrequently mixed up or transmogrified beyond recog- 
nition in his pages, that those of his statements which are new are 
untrue or exaggerated and that several others betray a lack of real 
knowledge or an imperfect apprehension of the meaning of the author 
from whom he had borrowed them. 
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It should be remembered that De Laet himself never visited India 
and his work is naturally wanting: in those touches or proofs of inside 
knowledge which mark the writings of his sources — Finch and Terry 
and Pelsaert. He is at best a compiler, a retailer at second hand in the 
language of the learned of the information purveyed by others in the 
vernacular — English, Portuguese and Dutch. He has merely given a 
condensed paraphrase of some of the Journals and Itineraries indus- 
triously collected by Purchas and he is indebted almost entirely to the 
latter for the so-called Description of the 4 Real India 5 {India Vera) 
which constitutes the first half of his work. 

The fact is that this Description is merely made up by dovetailing 
together scattered extracts of varying degrees of verity and value, 
and there should be no cause for surprise if the matter conveyed to 
us in this manner has in some sort not improved by filtering through 
two indifferent translations. 

De L»aet would have done well if he had not placed in the forefront 
of his book Sir Thomas Roe's account of the thirty-seven Provinces of 
the Mughal Empire which must strike the modern reader as crude and 
confused. The names of towns, districts and principalities are so 
mixed up in this account and the boundaries are so ill-defined that 
several of these 4 provinces ' remain unidentified notwithstanding the 
learning and elucidatory skill of Lethbridge, Bloehmann and Foster. 
The more detailed description of towns and cities which is transferred 
from the Journal of William Finch is undoubtedly fuller as well as 
more accurate, but the discrepancies between statements drawn from 
two or three different sources are sometimes glaring and the unity of 
the picture is also not preserved by the compiler's attempt to foist into 
the main body of the narrative of one author, odds and ends of infor- 
mation from the observations of; others. Tlie result is that there are no 
less than three utterly discordant lists of the 4 Provinces of the Mughal 
Empire ’ within the boards of this book. 2 The kingdom of G-olconda 
is wedged in as a part of the Mughal Empire between Bengal and 
Multan, and several historical statements, e.g., about Pratapsh ah of 
Baglana, Bahadur the son of Muzaff ar III, the Pathan chieftain ' of 
Bhati and others which were in some sort of accordance with fact in 
Finch's day (1610) are copied word for word although they had 
ceased to be true; when De Laet wrote in 1631. 

1 Pjp. 4-14, 16-78 and 172. 
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lines are vitiated by almost as many errors — errors so gross as to throw 
serious doubts on the authenticity and credibility of the entire 
statement. 

In the first place, we are told that the weight of one variety of these 
enormous gold pieces was 100 tolas or 1,150 mdshas and that the total 
weight of the ‘ gigantic coins ’ of all the three varieties enumerated 
(100, 50 and 25 tolas) was 6,970,000 mdshasJ And we are likewise 
informed with an ostentatious display of arithmetical rectitude that 
the aggregate value of these 6,970,000 mas has weight of gold was just 
9,75,80,OO0f rupees at the rate of 14 rupees to a masha ! Fourteen 
rupees for one masha of gold is a manifest absurdity and it is clear 
that here De Laet is confounding the iola with the mas ha, its twelfth 
part, just as in other places he commits the equally egregious blunder 
of reckoning the lac as equivalent to a million. 1 2 

In a word, the calculation founded on this obviously impossible 
valuation of a mdsha must be pronounced untrustworthy. 

Secondly we are told that each of the heaviest pieces weighed 100 
tolas or 1,150 mas has. This equation also is open to doubt and cannot 
be allowed to pass unchallenged. In the first place, one hundred tolas 
would be equal to 1,200 mas has, not 1,150. We also know on the best 
authority that muhrs of three different weights, viz., of 14 mdshas , 4f 
rails, of 12 mdshas If rails and of 11 mdshas were introduced by 
Akbar and specimens of the last two varieties are to be found in fairly 
large numbers in our public and private cabinets of coins. 3 But a 
gold mukr of 11 \ mdshas does not appear to have been ever struck by 
the great Eknperor. It was Akbar’s rupee which turned the scale at 
11J mdshas and our author would seem to have ignorantly imagined that 
the Akbari mukr also weighed 11£ mdshas because the rupee had that 
weight. Thirdly, we know that there were two types of the one-hundred 
mukr piece, one weighing 1,222 and the other 1,100 mdshas A Abul Fazl 
explicitly says so, and his testimony completely invalidates the 

1 The whole question of these gigantic coins struck by Akbar and other 
Mughal Emperors is more fully examined in my 4 Historical Studies in Mughal 
Numismatics/ 

2 Pp. 27 , 41, 74. 

3 Ain Akbari , Blochmann’s, Tr. i. 28 ; Lane Poole British Museum Catalogue , 
passim . 

* Ibid. 
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calculation based on the supposition that a piece containing 1,150 
mashas had been stamped. 

Then, again, if this official and trustworthy inventory was copied 
directly from registers or documents of the time of Akbar, it is difficult 
to understand why the price of a tola of gold is reckoned in it 
i.e., in 1605, at the high figure of Rs. 14. The ratio of silver to 
gold was perhaps 14 to 1 in the time of Shah Jahan, but then it would 
be easy to bring a cloud of witnesses to prove the price of a 
tola of gold was, at the most , ten rupees only in the time of Akbar and 
the ‘ prince of Indian numismatologists ’ Thomas has, after examining 
all the evidence, pronounced the opinion that the relative value of 
the two metals was only 9-4 to 1 in the last decade of the sixteenth 
century. 1 

Lastly, we know that a rupee was equivalent to forty dams or 
twenty tankas , i.e., double dams . At p. 1 76, De Laet himself says that 
there were twenty tangaes in the rupee. But here and at p. 104, he 
reckons the rupee as equivalent to thirty . Similarly he uses the 
word peysa sometimes for the half-dam and at others for the full 
dam . When he says (p. 104) that the peysa weighed twelve dr am s 
(avoirdupois) he has in mind the whole dam ; when he says in the same 
breath that three peysas were equivalent to an English penny and that 
there were thirty of them in a Gujarat mahmtcdi , he means the half- 
dam. When again he reckons twenty tangas to the rupee, he is thinking 
of the book-rate, theoretical or money-of-acoount value of the tanka oi 
double dam , as it had been fixed by Akbar. When again, as here, he 
takes the tanka as the thirtieth part of the rupee, he is confusing it 
with the single dam of which the book-rate value in Akbar’s time 
was ^\jth of a rupee, but which, on account of the rise in the price of 
copper, had about 1630 a. c. soared up to such an extent that only 
thirty (whole) dams exchanged for a rupee. This, confusion between 
the dam , the peysa and the tanka vitiates his chapter on * Money and 
Weights 5 also, and only shows that he was talking only by rote and 
merely repeating statements which he did not understand. 

In summing up this discussion, it may be said that the errors which 
pervade this precious 1 inventory J are so vital that they cannot be ex- 
plained away. It is not necessary to say that the list is entirely faked or 


1 Ain, Tr. i. 30 ; Chronicles of the Pa them Kings of Dekli, 424-5. 
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spurious, but it seems difficult to escape the conclusion that the con- 
temporary registers or documents from which the details are said to 
have been drawn have been so grossly misunderstood and their true 
meaning so seriously misrepresented by the ill-informed exegesis 
of the paraphrast that it is rendered all but useless for historical 
purposes. 

A few remarks may be now offered in regard to the Fragme?it of 
the History of hidia gathered from Dutch Sources which fills the last 
hundred and odd pages of the volume. To say that we have discovered 
here a new and original source for the reigns of Akbar and Jahangir 
which deserves to be critically studied is, I am afraid, to go far beyond 
the bounds of discriminate eulogy. To declare that it is £ based on 
an unknown but genuine Persain chronicle ’ is to do great injustice to 
that class of writings, which with all their defects, are rarely guilty of 
such gross lapses from historical verity as disfigure almost every one 
of the first forty or fifty pages of this ‘ early authority ’. 

The truth is that this e original source ’ is made up of three or 
rather four different pieces of writing which are very unequal and 
which have to be clearly distinguished from one another. The 
introductory matter relating to the reigns of Babur, Humayun and the 
Suris is a marvel in the way of error and absolutely worthless . The 
comical story of Babur going out in disguise with thirty calenders to 
conquer all India, the ignorance of any difference between Shir Shah 
and Islam Shah, the jumbling up of the details of the battles of 
Chaunsa and Kanauj and the rigmarole about * the kings of Deccan ’ 
is not sober history but stupid fiction. 

The account of the first thirty years of Akbar’ s reign is comparatively 
better, but there is not a date anywhere in it and not a single event of 
importance is related without some capital error or even in the true 
chronological order. The details of the last invasion of Mirza 
Muhammad Hakim are mixed up with those of the first. The two 
expeditions to Gujarat which were conducted by Akbar in person are 
rolled up into one. The story of Muhibb Ali Khan’s capture of Rhotas 
is a myth and the ascription to him of the Doli trick shows only that the 
compiler was unable to tell even a folktale correctly. The execution 
of Daud Khan Kararani and the suicide of Sultan Muzaffar of Gujarat 
are both antedated by several years and the facts relating to those 
events are hopelessly ‘mixed up’. The capture and imprisonment o* 
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Todarmal by the Bengal rebels is a fable and the story of the conquest 
of Kashmir is told without any regard for the true sequence of events. 
In view of these and other blunders, we are obliged to conclude that 
for this part of the fragment the writer had neither 4 Persain chronicle 5 
nor any othe] authority than hearsay or the rambling accounts of per- 
sons who had a dim recollection of the facts, which were distorted in 
the telling, as such folk's talk always is. 

The state of things is somewhat altered considerably when we come 
to the latter period of Akbar's reign and the first fifteen years of that 
of his son. The Jesuits had now arrived on the scene and there can be 
little doubt that this part of the narrative is mainly founded on the 
Annual Letters or Reports of the Jesuits which are extracted or sum- 
marized in the works of DuJarric and others. One has only to compare 
De Laet's account with the extracts translated by Maclagan , 3 Mr. Payne 
and Dr. Hosten’s article on Khusru’s rebellion in the Journal of the Pun- 
jab Historical Society to see that the former is a mere rechauffe of the 
latter and that it can consequently claim no independent authority. But 
even this part is not free from error and even Mr. Banerjee admits that 
there is some co?ifusion in the dates of the .Embassies to Persia and the 
names of the ambassadors .' 2 The fact of the matter is, that here as else- 
where, the statements of the European writers of the day in regard to the 
history of the country rarely possess much value. Their descriptions 
of cities, towns and the condition of the people or of things which they 
saw with their own eyes are often instructive, but as Prof. Beni 
Prasad has justly said, ‘ They often go hopelessly astray whenever 
they treat of matters beyond their immediate purview. Their un- 
familiarity with the country and its politics, their ignorance of Persian, 
their prejudices and their credulity made it impossible for them rightly 
to interpret what they saw . 53 

The fourth part which covers the last seven or eight years of 
the reign of Jahangir stands on a still more different footing. The 
fulness of detail, and the almost embarrassing profusion of names of 
persons and places which mark the narrative of Shah Jahan’s rebellion 
and the coup d'etat of Mahabat Khan indicate that we have here the 
work of a contemporary eyewitness — the narrative of a person record- 
ing the events of his own day. 

1 J . A . 1896. 


3 History of Jahangir , p. 464, 


2 P. 191. 
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The authorship of the fragment has been generally attributed to 
Van den Broecke, but Mr. Moreland has given good reasons for 
believing that it was primarily the work of Pelsaert, who is said to have 
learnt Persian and tried to acquire a knowledge of the history of the 
country. Now both of them arrived in India about 1620 and Pelsaert 
was sent forthwith to Agra, Van den Broecke remaining at Surat. 1 

If there is any iking i?i this hook which deserves to be critically studied, 
it is the narrative of the events of the seven years (1621-1627) in 
which Pelsaert resided at the capital. These forty and odd pages are 
undoubtedly of considerable value but they are also in glaring contrast 
with the seventy or eighty which precede them. It cannot perhaps 
be claimed for them that they tell us any thing important which we did 
not know already from the Autobiography of the Emperor himself 
and the Iqbahiftma written by his Secretary, but they are certainly 
deserving of unprejudiced critical examination. And that is because 
they are founded, not on oral tradition, the flotsam and jetsam of rumour 
and hearsay, or the not always intelligent reports of the mission- 
aries of an alien faith, but on the Waq'ia or Court and Official Gazettes. 
We know that a day-to-day record of all events was kept not only 
at the capital but in all the principal towns. We are also told by 
Manucci and others that this Court Register was for a small fee open 
to public inspection and it is not unlikely that the foundation of this 
fourth part was not a regular ‘ Persian chronicle ’ but the Public 
Diaries of the waqla naits or Siwanik ?iig&r of Ahmadabad and 
Agra. It would, of course, be easy ,to prove from the manner 
in which the proper names have been bungled that the original 
author was a foreigner and a tyro in the art of deciphering 
the Persian script. However, this does not really matter, and 
any one who reads Muatamad Khan’s History and this part of 
Pelsaert’s narrative side by side may easily perceive and correct the 
errors ; but, at the same time, he cannot fail to be struck by the 
close resemblance between the two narratives even in small matters. 

It is almost self-evident that each of them is paraphrasing or trans- 
lating mto his own tongue the contents of the Waqla, or Public 
Register of Events, but it can scarcely be claimed that the Dutch 
version is in any way superior to the Persian and the similarity only 


x Remonstrantie , 'English Trans., p. 9. 
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furnishes a convincing: proof of the accuracy and fidelity to truth of 
the indigenous chronicle. 

The older Anglo-Indian writers : — Dow and Briggs, Elphinstone, 
Jonathan Scott, Elliot and Dowson justly and wisely laid stress on 
the history of India as told by its own historians. But about fifty 
years ago, Talboys Wheeler introduced the fashion of decrying the 
indigenous Musalman Chronicles and asserting that they were the 
bombastic and lying effusions of flatterers and hirelings, which were 
to be rejected and treated as naught whenever they differed from or 
lent no support to the scandalous tales and rumours repeated by 
Catrow, Mandelslo, Tavernier and other European travellers. Very 
lately Mr. Vincent Smith has taken up the same parable and followed 
closely in Wheeler's footsteps. His favourite sources are the Annual 
Letters of the Jesuits, Montserrat's Commentaries and De Laet. He 
would have us believe that Akbar was a drunkard, a sot, and a 
murderer, that he acquired the fortress of Asirgarh by an act of 
perfidious treachery, that he pretended to have seen God and even 
laid claim to Divinity in his own person. He has even declared that 
Abul Fazl was deliberately guilty of perjury and forgery and that he 
would be certainly convicted of both those offences in any Court of 
Law. His praises of De Laet have hitherto rested on two or three 
extracts and he has enlarged with considerable skill on their supposed 
merits. But the reader who has now in his hands a complete 
translation and can see the Descriptio in all its beauty, will find in it 
very small warrant for his eulogy. 

Whatever the informative value of this book may have been in 
its own day, it can possess but little in ours. For us its contents can 
have only that interest which belongs to its marking a stage, or 
being a sort of milestone in the history of the European knowledge 
of India — to its furnishing an illustration and example of the 
meagreness and inexactitude of that knowledge. 

The majority of the learned in De Laet's day were unable to read 
English and Dutch and he might be justly credited with having 
rendered a sevice to them by disseminating the knowledge he had 
himself acquired in a language which they could understand. But 
the modern Indian reader can have no use for this tinned and 
potted version of Purchas and Pelsaert and Van den Broucki. He 
tnay surely and safely refuse to fall down before or worship the 
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resurrected simulacrum of his second-hand staff. He can read all 
that De Laet says, and much more in the fourth volume of Mac 
Lehose’s Reprint of the Pilgrims and Mr. Moreland’s version of the 
Remonsir untie. Nay, he may even do without either, for he can find 
almost everything that is valuable in De Laet’s First Part in Sir 
William Foster’s cheap but beautifully-edited Early Travels in hidia . 
As regards the Second Part, it does not appear to be generally 
known, but it is true that a very fair paraphrase of the Fragmentum 
was made available to English readers more than three centuries ago. 
This old rendering is about as useful as Mr. Hoyland’s and in some 
respects, even superior to it. At any rate, a careful comparison 
indicates that the proper names are not so atrociously mangled and 
mutilated by Sir Thomas Herbert as by De Laet. 

And the reason is that Herbert had acquired some knowledge of 
Persian, of which De Laet as well as his Editors appear to have been 
absolutely innocent. It may be also noted that several discrepancies 
between Herbert and De Laet, indicate that the recension of the 
text of the Fragmenttim used and followed by the English was 
different from that which was in the hands of De Laet . 



Pre-Aryan Tamil Culture 

BY 

P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar, m.a. 

{Reader in Indian History , Madras U?iiversity „) 

Conthmed hom page 92 of vohmie VII. Part L 
Kings 

The institution of kingship was an ancient one among the Tamils, 
for several old words exist which mean a king : e.g., Kon, 1 Endal , 2 
Ve?idanp Manna?i , 4 Kurilil* Iraiva?i ; 6 besides, the words Val/ai, 7 
and Annal , 8 r e str i c t e d in later usage to nobles or petty chiefs, rulers 
of small territories, Hurunila?na?mar , 9 but applied to kings also. The 
government of a people by a king was called Atchi , 3 ° an abstract noun 
from the verb Al , 3 1 to rule over, from the noun AH 2 a subject, origi- 
nally a person. Government was conceived as being similar to a 
herdsman ruling a herd, helping it to feed and protecting it from 
enemies. The name Ezidal, 13 (and Vcndan , 14 _ which perhaps is 
etymologically the same word) is derived from E?idu, 15 to support, 
and refers to the chief function of a king, that of protecting his 
subjects from harm. But the oldest Tamil word for a king is 
or Hon, 17 which also means a cowherd. This implies that kingship 
arose first in the pastoral stage of the evolution of human life. It is 
in this stage that men began to acquire health, cattle, pasu 13 pecu , 
being the earliest form of wealth that man could acquire. Pastoral 
life required that a tribe should settle with its wealth of cattle on a 
patch of grass-land. Unlike other forms of wealth, cattle and sheep 
constantly reproduce their kind, and herds always grow in size. The 
sons of a herdsman may partition the herd belonging to the family 
among themselves, but the pasture-land cannot thus be partitioned, 
for, where a small holding of a rice-field may well be cultivated by its 
owner and arable land may continue to be sub-divided into little plots 
for generations, pasture-land cannot thus be subdivided, for grass- 
fields below a minimum size are unfit for pasturing a herd. Hence 
the joint-family system became a necessity. The patriarch of a tribe 
thus acquired great influence and became its king. Hence the word 
Kd, cowherd, came to be applied to a king when kingship evolved. 

The house where the king resided was the H&tfaid 9 As the royal 
power increased, as the science of warfare developed, the royal resi- 
dence, Kottai , became a fort. The fort was surrounded by strong 

^Qsrresr. ^uenresrsBr. 

S 'g{£BbrGSBr&}, 13 «r?er^©u. 

15 67 0 *^ 7 - xg Qssb-. ^Qsiresr. f. 

Another early word for a palace was Kail, which, after the 

rise of the grand modern temples, became restricted to Gods’ houses. 

18 
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walls, arart ; x hence the fort was called araitmanai ; s arari* originally 
meant both beauty and defence, and hence came to be applied to the 
walls of a fortress, also called madilA These walls were made of 
mud, mixed with boiled ragi flour and were so strong and elastic that 
they could resist battering very much better than inelastic brick or 
stone walls. In the Tinnevelly district there exists even to-day many 
a madil made after the ancient recipe, which are very difficult to pull 
down. The fort was surrounded by an agal 3 agappa , 6 or agali , 7 a 
moat, (from ag s , to dig, whence the following Tamil words are 
derived, Aga?n i 9 home, inside, mind, the innerlife, love, etc., Agakkal xo 
heart- wood, agadu xx inside, agaui , 1 2 interior, heart-wood, also a rice- 
field dug out of the soil, agappu , 13 depth, agalain , 14 breadth, agal , 35 
a bowl, agavai , 16 internal quality, agal , 17 to dig), agappaz , 17 a ladle 
scooped out. The agal was also called udu y xs odai y X9 kayam 29 keni y 2x 
parigam , 22 parigai , 2H partial 2 4 and pamburi , 23 (that which surrounds 
a fort as closely as the skin round a snake). The wealth of names for 
the moat shows that it was a very familiar object to the ancient Tamils. 
The entrance to the fort was called Holtz 2 6 and the batter, i.e., reced- 
ing slope from the ground upwards behind a wall, topped by a flat 
platform, Koitalazrz . 21 N&vil 2 * is the name of another part of a forti- 
fication : what it means is not known clearly. Within the royal resi- 
dence there were many rooms, each called arai , 29 (from aru y 3 ° to cut 
off), a portion of the house walled off from other portions for special 
purposes. One of these rooms was the store-room, Kottarai 3x or 
Kottadi , 3 2 (whence perhaps was derived the Sanskrit word Koskta). 
The state-room was the Koluvarai 33 or Koluchchavadi , 34 where the 
king sat in state on occasions of ceremonial. This was called 
koluviruttal , 3 5 or Vlfriruttal . 3 6 The Koluchchtivadi was no doubt 
decorated with flags 37 ( Podz, 3S tugil , 39 togai*° satti , 41 kaltigai , 42 
kadaliA 3 on these occasions, as well as with flowers and bunting, 
flowers and leaves playing a large part in South Indian life as will be 
shown later. On such formal occasions, the king wore a crown. As 
the crown w % as called mudi y 44 band, we may be sure that it was a band 
of gold tied around the forehead, like the gold bands found 
at Adichchanallur. Indian crowns of recent ages were tall conical caps 
of solid gold, imbedded with gems such as now adorn gods when 
going out on processions ; these are so heavy that gods alone can 
wear them for any length of time, and could not have been worn by 
the ancient Tamil kings, all the more so as kings, like all other men 
of the ancient Tamil country, grew a whole head of hair. Shaving 
was unknown in South India and was introduced by the Aryas ; this 
is proved by the fact that there is no proper, ancient Tamil name for 
the barber, and there are only words derived from the Sanskrit, like 
pariyarz , 45 ambaitan ^ 3 nfruidan ^ 7 mahgali 4S or descriptive compounds 


x ^ir«br. ^^xuuir. 7 ^*y5>. 
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like mayirvina iyalazi 1 (hair-dresser), maluizrpponp (one who puts an 
end to a hairy check). Moreover, throughout the interior of South 
India, people who have not taken to Aryan or European customs do 
not even now patronize barbers. 

Wearing a crown and gold bracelets round the wrist, above the 
elbow and the ankles, ( ' Kalal ) 3 furnished with tinkling bells, 
(fada?igai)C garlands of pearls, muttzc , 5 coral, pavalazn , 6 and rings, 
Kanaiyali , 7 the king, during darbar, Kolzi , s was seated on a throne ; 
this was called Kattil , 9 and, as this name implies, was a construction 
of boards tied together to form a seat. Pillows, arzanai , 10 supported 
his back. Surrounded by his personal servants, adiyar , 1 1 uliyar , 12 by 
heralds who proclaimed his greatness, agavar , 1 3 and by valluvar , 14 
publishers of royal orders, and panar 13 poets who sang the praises of 
the king, with nobles, vallal , 16 azpial , 1 7 seated in front of him, and the 
common people, atkal 13 standing respectfully at a distance, the king 
heard complaints, dispensed justice and conducted state affairs of all 
kinds. The king often went out on processions, seated in a chariot, 
ter , 13 Other names for it were aril 2,0 kavaril 2,1 kuyavu 33 kuviram , 23 
tigirip 4 vaiyamP 5 The royal charriot was certainly well-decorated 
with wood carving, for this art was practised from lithic times : the 
conical top of a chariot, carved to look like a lotus was called 
kumbuY* kziviramp 7 kodznjiP 8 The middle of a chariot was called 
tattup 3 or ntippan \ 3 ° its floor, par , 31 the boards around its body, 
kidugzi 3 * 2 its spoke, ar ; 33 the raised platform with steps near the car, 
from the top of which it is possible to step into the car, mtilti , S4 or 
pzrambzcP 5 The existence of so many names shows what an impor- 
tant institution the royal car was, as the temple car is now, for all the 
appurtenances of temple-idols are but adaptations of royal parapher- 
nalia. The only difference between the royal car and the temple car 
is that the latter is drawn by human beings who desire to participate 
in the virtue of dragging it, but the former was drawn by bulls 
(kalai , 33 erudu 37 vidai 3 * iral 33 , efzP°, kundai * 1 kuliN kottiyam ,* 3 
chS , 4 5 pagaduC & pandit , 4 7 pared , 48 pullamC 3 puni, so per ram 3 3 
pDttu 321 mzZri ), 53 or by the elephant ( yanai, 54: kaliru} 55 . There are 
about twenty s 6 other names for this favourite animal, belonging to 
Tamil alone, besides several others for the male animal and several 
more-forthe female. The cars were decorated with flags and trappings, 
( ierckchilai ). 5 7 

The royal revenue, besides the proceeds from the royal lands, were 
derived from taxes ( vari ), 5S tolls, ( sungazn , S9 ulgu*° irai ), 61 and 
tributes ( kappamp 2 parilu , 63 tirai) 3 ^ 
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Love 

The chie£ royai occupations or amusements, (for in the case of 
king's, it is difficult to distinguish amusements from occupations) were 
love and war, both of which formed the subject of innumerable odes 
sung by the early bards. Love and war were respectively called 
agam 1 and pufamj the inner life which one cannot share with other 
men and the outer life of action which other men can appreciate and 
admire. The love of kings and other men was of two kinds. (1) Love 
at first sight, so impetuous as to lead to immediate consummation, 
called kalavu? to be leisurely legitimatized by a formal marriage, 
( mariam / mantal , s varaivu , 6 vettal ) 7 . (2) Post-nuptial love, called 
karpu. 8 The course of love, pre-nuptial or post-nuptial, furnished 
the bards with innumerable incidents fit for poetic treatment and this 
is the subject of three chapters of the grammar of poetry, called 
Poruladigara m , 9 of Tolkappiyam, viz., Agattbiaiyiyal 10 (referring 
to both)/ 3 Kalaviyal 1 2 Karpiyal 1 3 The chief incidents of the course 
of both forms of love, viz., the first catastrophic meeting of the lovers 
called iya/kaippunarchchi ) 1 4 their waiting in expectation of meeting 
each other, initial 13 lamentations for temporary separation irarigal 1 6 
brief and long quarrels and reconciliations, pulavi , 1 7 tidal 18 and kudal , 3 9 
and the parting of lovers, piridalp ° were respectively correlated to the 
five natural regions, Kurinji , Mullai , Neydal , Marudam and Palai . 
The fact that Tamil literary conventions arose absolutely independent 
of the literary conventions of the Vedic and other early Sanskrit lite- 
rature, shows that the correlations of the incidents of love with natural 
regions, peculiar to Tamil poetry, were based on actual customs which 
prevailed among the Tamil people in the third millennium B.C., and 
earlier. We can understand how these customs, i.e., social conven- 
tions, on which the literary conventions were based, first arose. The 
romantic scenery of Kurinji land is the greatest stimulus of love and 
ih e opportunities it affords for immediate consummation fans the 
flame of impetuosity which is the special characteristic of Kurinji love. 
Pre-nuptial love must have been the norm in the mountainous region, 
and the life of the hunter. In the Mullai region, the herdsman-lover 
had to be separated all day long from the mistress of his heart and 
hence the waiting of lovers for each other was associated with this 
region. In the Neydal, the woman has to sit desolate for days 
together, when her lover has gone on a voyage attended with risks to 
far off lands, and hence Neydal symbolizes the lamentations of lovers. 
So Palai, the desert region, where the lovers have necessarily to part 
company, aptly symbolizes the separation of lovers. In Marudam, 
people led a settled agricultural and industrial life and they could 
enjoy longer periods of lazy leisure than the people of other regions. 
Hence the formal Tamil marriage-rite was evolved in Marudam. 
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Marriage 

The ancient wedding-rite is described in the following two odes 
from Again . ‘ There was a huge heap of rice cooked with pulse 

(even after many guests were fed). On the door of a panda! built on 
long rows of wooden columns was spread freshly brought sand. 
House-lamps were lighted. Flower-garlands were hanging. It was 
the morning of the day of the bright bent (crescent) moon, when the 
stars shed no evil influence. Then women bearing pots on the head, 
others carrying new broad begging bowls handed them over one after 
another, fair elderly dames making much noise the while. Then four 
women, mothers of sons, with their pudenda marked with natural beauty- 
spots, wearing beautiful ornaments, poured water on the bride, so that 
her black hair shone bright with cool petals of flowers and rice-grains 
(which had been mixed with the water) and at the same time blessed 
her, saying, £ Do not swerve from the path of chastity, be serviceable 
in various ways to your husband who loves you h On the night of the 
day after that of the celebration of the marriage, the neighbouring 
ladies assembled and said to the bride, ‘Become the mistress of a great 
house 5 , and she went in trepidation to the bed-room dressed in new 
clothes . 5 x 

‘ Having boiled the rice free from all impurities and mixed ghi with 
it, they served it to the elders. The auspicious birds flew in the 
bright, beautiful, broad sky. The asterism Rohini was in conjunction 
with the moon. They decorated the house which was free from dirt, 
and worshipped God. The big drum sounded, the marriage-volley was 
beaten. The women who desired to witness the marriage assembled 
in haste. The flower-eyed goddesses witnessed the marriage and 
disappeared. They strung on white thread the double leaf of the 
agatti which has soft flowers, many blades of the arugaz-gxass which 
the calf eats, and the young flowers of the blue water-lily which are like 
clean gems when the sounding rain-drops fall from the sky and adorned 
the bride with these garlands. Underneath a pandal strewn with sand 
which was cool as if rain had fallen on it, the relatives of the bride 
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gave her away I 1 in the ancient marriage-rite there was no circum- 
ambulation of fire, tivalam seydal , 2 which Brahmana purohitas of latex- 
ages invented in imitation of the wedding-rite of the higher varpas and 
introduced into the marriage-ritual of the Tamils. 

In the agricultural region, there also aro.se kutiiyar 3 and viraliyar , 4 
dancing-women and singing women, who were ladies of easy virtue 
and lived the life of hetairae , the parattaiyar , s who brought to a 
pi’emature end the course of wedded love. Hence Tcdal and kudal , 
estrangement and reunion between husband and wife, was correlated 
to Marudam. 

Besides these five incidents of normal love, there also existed, 
among the ancient Tamils, two forms of abnormal love, viz., 
Kaikkilai , 6 love of a man for an immature girl incapable of feeling the 
gentle passion, and Pertmdiiiai , 7 love of a man for a woman who does 
not reciprocate his love; in such a case, the man maddened with 
passion, made a horse of the sharp-edged stem of the palmyra, provid- 
ed it with wheels and rode through the streets, bleeding, till the lady 
relented, or committed suicide if she did not, a proceeding technically 
called MadalerudaF ; these are also described in many odes. 

4 They make, of the stem of a palmyra leaf, a horse which does not 
require fodder, and attach to it reins adorned with small bells ; the 
hero, wearing a garland of the short flowers of the erukku , 9 calotropis 
gigantea , mounts it. We drag the horse along the streets and boys 
gather behind and follow the procession/ 1 ° 

‘ Wearing a garland in which the fresh flowers of the avirai , 3 1 cassia 
auriculata , which resemble gold in colour, are strung on many threads, 
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he rides the horse made of (the stem of the leaf of) the 
shame torturing his mind . ?1 


palmyra, 


Should l one day wearing a garland of gems on my breast and 
decorated with bones, go along the streets, without shame and 
ridiculed by others ?’ 2 


These seven tiriais constitute the Agattinai , the class of poems 
celebrating love. 


War 

The other subject of ancient poetry was war. The wars of ancient 
Tamil kings were not inspired by earth-hunger, for we find, through- 
out the ages, the boundaries of the Sera. Sola, and Pandya kingdoms 
were intact. Wars were undertaken either as affording exercise for 
the development of martial virtues or for the purpose of achieving, by 
personal prowess, supremacy in rank and the title of the liege lord 
of the Tamil country and for the privilege of wearing the triple crown, 
MummudiA Wars were undertaken in the season which followed the 
harvest, when the king and the subjects had no more agricultural 
work to do before the next rainfall. Warlike operations were divided 
into five, namely, vetchi , 4 vahji , 5 ulinai , 6 tumbai , 7 vfigaz, s respectively 
corresponding to kurinji , mtdlai, marudam, neydal and fidlai. It 
will be noticed that all these ten are the names of flowers and each 
flower symbolizes the incident which is named after it. Each of 
these incidents, called tinai , 9 subdivided into turai 10 were celebrated 
by people wearing garlands of flowers appropriate to it. Thus we find 
that the Tamils noted and named hundreds of flowers and dedicated 
each of them with their leaves and twigs to some separate life-situation, 
which they celebrated by decorating their persons with garlands of 
those leaves and flowers, by singing measures and dancing dances 
specially ^ appropriate to each of them. The passion the Tamils had 
for wearing garlands, symbolic or otherwise, is further indicated by 
the fact that there are several words meaning garland, kaiini 11 tar , 12 
todaiyal , 13 alan gal , 14 kddai is teriyal . 16 This ancient love of flowers is 
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There are sixteen other names for garlands, which shows what great love the 
Tamils have for personal decoration with flowers. This is further indicated by 
the fact that garlands bad differentiated names ; thus, a garland for the face was 
ilambagam , a §uttu , 2 for the hair-knot, karddigai 8 ; a garland where the flowers 
were tied together, sigaligai ,* todaiyal s s mated , 6 vasigail 7 a plaited garland, 
pinaiyal ; 8 a strung garland, kovai, 9 padalai , 10 vdsigai x 1 
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being slowly choked out, especially in towns, by the pressure of . the 
drab civilization of Europe, which is robbing us of many simple joys 
coming down from ancient times, when the love of flowers was so 
strong as to lead the Tamils to adopt flowers and leaves even as the 
distinctive uniforms of soldiers. In the battle-fields, the. soldiers of 
each of the three great Tamil dynasties of kings could be distinguished 
from each other only by the garlands they wote. Thus the jPap^ya 
soldiers were decorated with the leaves and flowers ofthe VSmou , 1 
Margosa, the Sola soldiers, with those of the AitP or AA, Bauhinea 
racemosa , and the Sera soldiers, of the PanaiJ the palmyra. The 
early literature, and especially the Tolkappiyam, contains frequent 
references to the symbolic use of leaves and flowers, and these 
prove that the ancient Tamils led a happy life of constant merry- 
making unoppressed by a too pessimistic view of the world and of 
man’s destiny and that they were inspired by a love of nature superior 
in strength to that of other peoples, ancient or modern. 

Of the five subdivisions of Pufaiu , l' etcht, the first, refers to the 
preliminary lifting of the enemy’s cattle, and confining them in a pen 
in one’s own country, which was the ancient method of the declaration 
of war. This proves that kingship, like formal war, began in the 
pastoral stage of life. As large herds of cattle are kept in the hilly 
region, Vetcki, corresponds to Kurinji. Vahji corresponds to Mullai ; 
it deals with the expedition into the enemy’s country, which has 
necessarily to pass through the wooded country surrounding the lower 
river valleys, where torts were built for storing in safety the ac- 
cumulated agricultural and metallic wealth. 

UHnai has for its subject the siege of the forts, and especially the 
capital, of the enemy king, situated in the heart of the Marudam region. 
Tumbai refers to the fierce fighting which succeeds the mastery of the 
fort-walls, and Vagai, the final victory. As Agattinai has on the whole 
seven subdivisions, so two more have been added to Purattinai , viz., 
KahjiJ which generally deals with the transitoriness of earthly plea- 
sures in general and the vanity of military glory in particular, the first 
touch of asceticism which was destined to overwhelm Indian life from 
the middle of the first millenium before Christ, and Padan 8 the last of 
the Purattinai, which contains poems praising the munificence of kings 
and nobles towards the poets who sought their patronage. 

As it was love of display of prowess and of glory that drove the 
ancient Tamils to war, there is no doubt that fighting was. an annual 
institution, undertaken in the season between the gathering of the 
harvest and the starting of the tillage for the next year. War was 
called porj sandai , 8 sent muran , 10 tevvu , 11 and by about twenty other 
words . 12 This wealth of words meaning war indicates that it was a 
favourite amusement with the ancient Tamils, amusement because- the 
object of ancient war, like that of wrestling, marpor , 5 3 which was thus 
a variety of por , was not for satisfying the lust for bloodshed, but for 
proving strength and skill. The field of battle was called kalam , 14 
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kalari , 1 pafandalai 3 mudunilam ; 3 these words also indicate waste 
uncultivated land, on which contests of all kinds took place and show 
that war did not imply the ruination of crop-bearing- land. The 
army, padai , 4 tanai , 5 was divided into various groups, am , 6 

undai , 7 ottzc ; 8 the front ranks were tikkamp kodippadai , 1 ° t&r , 1 1 
iuii , 1 2 ?zirai , 13 and the back ranks, kulai. 14: This shows that military 
science was not unknown to the Tamils . 1 5 In later times the army was 
divided into four sections, chariot-warriors, elephant-warriors, horse- 
warriors, and foot-soldiers. Of these all but the horse-arm came 
down from ancient times. South India was not the home of the horse 
and has always imported horses from the valley of the Sindhu, from 
Persia and other countries. But there is no doubt that the elephant 
was used from early times both for royal ostentation and military 
purposes. ‘ The warrior sits on an elephant, which looked like the 
god of death (marati). He has a broad and high breast, covered with 
a coat made of the tiger’s skin, which the volley of arrows cannot 
pierce. The elephant resembles the ship that passes on the sea, 
the moon which moves among the stars ; it is surrounded by 
armed maravar like sharks, and is so excited as not to recognize 
its mahout / 16 The elephants were skilfully trained and carefully 
looked after by the pagan , 1 7 tied to posts, kandu , 1S iari, 1B in the 
alai 3 ° elephant-house, and fed with palmyrah trunks, rice and 
jaggery ; they were bathed in tanks or rivers, their face painted with 
vermilion and decorated and armoured with face-plates, udai, 3X suit . 2 2 
Chariots heavily decorated with wood* carving, in the profusion of 
which Indians revelled, and brilliantly coloured, sdyam t&ytta 33 trap- 
pings in various patterns and elephant warriors and foot-soldiers 
decked with garlands of the leaves and flowers which were the badge 
of each royal house, formed the serried ranks assembled on the battle- 
field. Of the implements of war, some came down unaltered from the 
Stone Age, such as the club, tadi , 2 4 erul, 3S tandu , 26 the shorter one 
being kimil 3 7 the bow, vil , 28 kokkarai , 29 siiaz , 3 ° tadi , 31 tavar 33 
muni 33 besides the compound noun kodumaram , bent-wood. Other 
implements were made of stone at first, and iron was substituted for 
stone in the early Iron Age : such as the sword, val 3 * uvarii 35 edi 3G 
kaduttalai , 3 7 tuvatti 33 navi r , 39 n&itam * 0 vanjam , 41 vai * 3 short 
swords being called kurumbidi , 43 surigai katti * 3 and bent ones 
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kutmm, 1 the spear, %ttz , 2 ztit , 3 kalukkadaz , 4 kalzd/mztl, 5 the lance 
and the javelin, vel 6 ' the implement of Murngan, eyil 7 8 aranam / 
ehkam , 9 * * * [from ehkzt, xo (1) sharp, (2) steel], kundam, tx fidngar, 13 the 
shorter ones being udambidi , 13 vitteru , 14 etc. ; the trident, kalu, 11 
Mid 6, the battle-axe, ?nalu, x7 kanichchi , 18 kundali , 1 9 kulir*° tamtam. ; 2J 
the arrow, ambu , 22 kanai , 23 kadiram 2 ^ (allied to hadir j" 5 ray, spike) 
^,26 kul 27 todai , 2S iUni 2 * pagali , 3 ° pallam 3X pudai , 32 vazidu 3 * 
v&li ; 34 the arrow being one of the earliest implements used by the 
Tamils in fighting with animals and men, has so many names ; so toe 
the string of the bow, ndn 3S nan?, 36 puram 3rr avam 33 todai 3 * ndri* 0 
narambu , 43 puttu* 2 the particular point where the arrow was placed 
being called udu . 43 The defensive weapons were the shield, 
kedagam , 44 kidugu* 5 kadagam* 6 tattu , 47 pariSai , 4S palagai , 4S 
??zarai , 5 ° vattanmn , 51 vaitam ; 52 those made of hide were distinguished 
as ^/, 53 tor par am 3 * and of cane as tandai , ss ^//z. 56 A coat of armom 
was melagam, 57 arani 33 as?i, S9 ka?idalam 6 ° gauntlets for protecting 
the hands, being calied kaippudai . 63 

Musical Instruments 

Drums and other musical instruments were used in warfare to 
inspire men and elephants (and later, horses) with martial enthusiasm. 
Musical instruments generally were called iyam 62 vattzyam 63 vachchi- 
yam , 64 isaikkaruvi , 65 iiai 66 being the general term for music. Musical 
instruments were divided into four kinds, turkaruvi 67 those covered 
with leather, tulaikkaruvi 63 those provided with holes, narambukka- 
ruvi , 69 stringed instruments, and mzdarrztkkaruvi, 70 throat-instruments. 
Seven names of notes belonging to Tamil are kural , 71 tuttam 73 
kaikkilai , 73 zdai , 7 4 ili 7S vilari 76 and taram 77 said to be produced 
respectively in the throat, the tongue, the palate, the head, the forehead, 
the pharynx, and the nose. Perhaps these are the seven notes of the 
scale. The chief wind-instrument was the kulal 73 the flute, of which 
there were many kinds, panai , 79 made of the bamboo, dmbal 3 ° of 
reed, konrai 3X of the fruit of the Cassia perforated and mullai , of the 
creeper jasminum trichotomum twisted to serve as a flute. There 
were also different forms of the trumpet, tdrai , 82 kalazn , s3 kakalam , 84 
ammiyam , 8S Hnnam , se the cornet or horn, kombzt 37 kudu 33 iralai 3 * 
vayir . 90 

The chief stringed instrument was the ydl* x There were many 
varieties of it, one for each of the five regions. The number of strings 
in the varied from four to seven, sixteen, seventeen, twenty-one. 

A was composed of various parts : c its pattal 92 (probably 

sounding-board) had its edges depressed and its middle raised, like the 
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impression on the earth of an antelope's foot ; this was covered by a 
skin of the colour of a flame and it was stitched in the middle and the 
stitches resembled the row of thin hair on the belly of a fair girl in the 
early stages of pregnancy ; the skin was fixed to the wood by means 
of nails which looked like the eyes of the crab w r hich lives in a mountain- 
cave ; its mouth without a palate was of the shape of the moon on the 
eighth day after the new moon; its beam was like a serpent with its 
head upraised ; its straps were like bracelets on the forearm of a black 
woman ; its strings were taut and, struck by fingers looking like 
husked iinai , resounded .' 1 

In another poem it is described as having a iolp hide of the 
colour of the core of the padiri 3 the trumpet flower, Bignonia . 
Chelonoides , a iulai , 4 a hole with two eyes like the bud of the 
kamugup areca-palm, a green porvai* looking homogeneous as if 
made of melted metal, a v&y 7 mouth dark like a dried up spring, a 
kadaiP extremity of the shape of the crescent, a tivavu , 9 bands with 
strips of leather, moving like the bangles at the wrists of a lady, a 
maruppu, xo or iandu , 1 1 trunk, dark like sapphire, and narambu , 1 2 
strings, as if of gold . 13 

The drum, pafai , 1 4 rnurasu, 1 5 perigai, 1 6 aguli , 5 7 el lari, 1 s salligai, 1 9 
sallari kbiaip 3 was also of various kinds and differed from region 
to region and also according to the purposes for which it was used. 
Tadan 22 or /idukkaip 3 was a small double drum shaped like a sand- 
glass and carried by minstrels, pa?tarT^ The tatiaip 6 or karadigaP® 
uttered a sound like the grant of a bear. c Pure Tamil * names of various 
tunes, panp 7 viz., palaip® kurinjip 0 mar 2/dam, 30 levvali 31 occur; 
moreover the names of a few rag am s now sung are old Tamil names, 
but nothing definite about old Tamil music can be ascertained unless 
ancient books like the Isain/i/iukkam 3 2 of the Ida ichcha ng a m , 3 3 the 
Sirrisai , 3 4 and the Psrilai , 35 of the Kadaiehchangam 36 are discovered. 

The arms, offensive and defensive, and the drums, referred to 
above, were also used in hunting, vBttai 37 dgidagamp® pdbatti , 39 which 
was another favourite occupation of kings and nobles. The profes- 
sional shikari had numerous names, aviyarA°k&navarA' L kuravar , 42 
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hunfavar , 1 killiyarj kolainar , 3 lavarar , 4 iilavar, 3 sillar, e ttyar 7 
pullar , s pulainar 9 mafavar , 10 marudarj 1 vgdar, 1 2 showing how 
widespread that profession was. They were also employed as police- 
men, armed with the bow and the sharp arrow. 13 


Towns and Villages : Houses 

Round the Koitai where the king resided, grew the peitaij 4 (from 
pe , 1 5 vulgar, whence is derived pedaz, ie common people, the poor, 
pgyj 7 the wild plant, also goblin). Naturally the followers of each 
trade gravitated towards each other and each principal profession was 
confined to a single pettai ; there were thus many suburbs around a 
town, separated from each other. These pettais were each surrounded 
by rice-fields or gardens. There are many words to indicate a house, 
such as zizdu, ls a gam, 3 9 z7, 2 ° illam , 21 serbzi, 2,2, patti A 3 manai, 34 
vayin , 25 besides the compound words ufaiyuF 6 and pzzkkiU 7 The 
houses of richer men were called rnddam 2, 8 (whence perhaps m&di, 39 
upper story) or maligai 30 from the root ?nal, zx great. They were built 
almost entirely of timber up to about twelve centuries ago. The 
following words relating to parts of a house may be noted : irappu , 32 
zrai, 33 valavu , 34 talv&rani , 3 5 sloping roof ; munfil , 36 murrain, 37 court- 
yard, inside or outside a house ; the compound word ziilamuffam , 3S a fiat 
roof on which one can walk up and down ; uttiram , 39 tulam , 4 ° beam 
SurruvGiriJ* t&l 42, tudai 4 3 mugadu 4 4 vidangamj 5 beam projecting 
beyond a wall. In front of the houses was the iim^ai 43 a raised and 
covered platform, which served the purposes of a drawing-room and 
bed-room for the day and even for the night. Before the tinnai , was 
the kufadzi, 4:7 open platform, flanked by the ottiitiin?iai. 4S The walls, 
the thinai and the floor of the house were no doubt polished like a 
mirror or black-marble, the cement being compounded of clay, charcoal 
and cattle-dung, man, 49 karz, 5 ° and iazii , 3 1 and applied to the surface 
wet and rubbed over for hours with a bit of flattened quartz, an art which 
is fast dying out. The entrance to the house was not flush with street, 
as there was a vayilpadi , 32 door-step. It was provided with a wooden 
frame work, nilai 33 and a door, kadavu, 5 4 also called aranam, 55 
aravam , se kappu , 57 pudavu , 59 vdri, Q0 secured by a wooden bolt 

and heavily carved outside, as they are even today in houses not ruined 
by modern civilization. The houses were provided with windows, 
salaram , 61 iannal , 62 palagani , 63 being, as the name implied, a many- 
eyed lattice window. Behind the door ran a narrow passage, idaikali , 64 
or ziadai , es which led into the house. The houses were provided with 
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drains, sdkkadaip or ialagam* as were the houses of Mohenjo-daro, 
recently unearthed. . The spout of the drain was tiimhup puialp 
suruiigu 5 The inside walls were provided with niches, purai* in 
which were placed, among other things, the lamps to light the house 
by night. These lamps were little bowls of stone or earth ern-w are, or 
metal, agall 7 iagalz 3 iagali, 9 idinjil 1 ° pdzidil, 1 1 in which castor 
oil or other oils were burnt with a cotton wick. 12 ' Behind the house 
was another kuradu^ 3 which was a lumber room. Behind this the 
house-well, ki?iarzi, x4 - czsuznbzi , 1 5 ufavi , 1 6 kuli 9 1 7 kuval , 1 s kfidam , 1 ^ 
turavup 0 keni . 2 1 puvalp z the latter three being water pits without a 
protecting structure of wood around them. Behind the well sti etched 
a garden, either a kitchen garden or a fruit tope, kollai 7 * 3 toppu , 24 
tottani 75 dvala??i 7& tudavai , 27 toduvu , 2S padappaip 9 pdvagam , 3 ° 
punani 3 * In the kollai behind the house was the kottil , 32 cattle-shed, 
kottu 33 from probably the same word as Telugu goddu , cattle, 
and z7, meaning house, Behind the garden stretched the corn fields, 
v ay alp 4 

The furniture of houses was utensils for polishing and grinding 
rice and for cooking it in various ways. Ural 35 and ullakkaP 0 mortur 
and pestle, of both wood and stone, pounding stones of several shapes, 
sometimes the shape of the tortoise or other animals, am mi , 37 tiruvaP s 
dttukkal 3 9 kulavi , 4 ° mealers of stone, puttil , 41 vatiigaip 7 basket, 
inuramp 3 sinnamp* sulagup 5 iattiip* murrilY 7 winnowing fan, 
lalladaip 3 sieve ; different forms of pots of earthenware or soft stone, 
pdnaiN satti , 5 ° sal, 5 1 kudazn 57 midd, 53 pazzd 5 * mallayp 5 lid for the 
same, madakku ; 56 spoons, at first made of wood, and then of iron or 
other metal, agappai 57 (of three kinds, tattagappai 53 sandagappai , 5& 
sir r a gap pa z , 6 ° ) sattuvavi , 3 1 karaiidip 2 zmittai , iudztppup 3 maravaip* 
marakkdl , 6 5 or ambana?np 6 tot tip 7 kimiam , 6 8 vatti, es vat til 70 flat 
spoon, all of wood or stone coming down from the stone age and a 
few of metal since the commencement of the iron age ; other house- 
hold furniture were manai 7x planks for sitting on or shaped logs used 
as pillows, petti 7 * pelai 73 v anfikai 7 * box, the stone-age form of 
which was the kat tup petti, 7 5 a box of wicker work without any metal 
parts and bound together by means of cocoanut coir, and hence 
absolutely unpollutable by touch and fit for storing eatables and the 
Bares and Penates ; kattil 7 6 literally bound place, a cot made of 
bamboos fitted together into an oblong framework bound together 
with ropes, also called pandit ; 7 7 literature mentions richer forms of 
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the p&ndily which will be described later on, tied with tape, tatiam , 1 or 
kackchuA woven with decorative lines, like the stripes of a tiger; 
this kind of cot was called kochchukkattil A the former being 
kayirrukkattil . 4 

Besides the cot there was the iottilA cradle, literally, hanging place, 
(from toA whose intensive is ionguj to hang,) tali A hammock, finjaF 
or vzIupalagaiN swinging plank, kudalai 11 plaited basket for gathering 
flowers, simily 12 small casket, uri , 1 ^ or HmiliJ 4 a loop of string suspen- 
ded from the roof of a house or from the end of a pole called kavadij* 
by means of which one man can carry two men's loads ; kanappuj 6 or 
kumbatti 1 7 for warming the hands and the breast during cold nights, 
pattadaij 8 sumudu , 1 9 §ummaduA° contrivances on which to stand 
pots kudziA x coop, kudirA 2 granary, para?} A 3 ida?iamA 4 kaluduA 5 
padagamA 6 paziavaiA 7 loft for storing articles, also raised platform for 
watching birds and other enemies of the growing crops, tadavuA 8 
indolamA 9 censer, nelikulA ° stick for churning fire, tukkuA 1 /£#, 32 
niraikolA ? steelyard introduced into Europe by the Dutch and hence 
called Dutch steel-yard, kavanA 4 talalA 5 sling, also bull-roarer ; pdyA & 
mat, and meitazA 7 anazA s amah A 9 kaguliA 9 taviszz , 4 1 ialimam , 4 2 bed 
stuffed with cotton. These constitute, even now, the complete furniture 
of Tamil homes such as have not come under the seductive influence 
of European foreign trade. 

The poorer people lived in huts, kudilaiA 3 kudilA 4 kuchchuA 5 
kuchckilA 6 kurambaiN Their walls were made of wattle and clay, 
and they were generally circular, rarely rectangular, in shape ; the roof 
was rarely aspidal, but mostly domical and topped by a pot, kudamA s 
through a hole in which were passed the bamboos constituting the 
framework of the roof ; and from the early days when such huts were 
built, temples were built in similar fashion, and when later they were 
built of brick or stone, over the shrines was built a domical roof, 
furnished with a metal pot, now called kalalam 49 and serving an 
ornamental, not useful, purpose. 

The following is a description of a hunter’s hut of old times : — 

£ In the huts of the hunters were leaning, on the planks decorated 
with bells, lances whose ends were blunted and smelling of flesh from 
the bodies of enemies whom the hunters killed and left lying on the 
ground, a prey for kites. Bows with the string tied in knots were also 
leaning 1 on the walls on which there was a thatch of uga 5 ° grass. 
Bundles of arro ws with notches like honeycombs on hills were hanging 
from the thick legs of the pandal. The huts were guarded by dogs 
chained to posts. The compound was surrounded by a living hedge 
of thorns. The door was fastened by a strong beam. In front were 
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fixed rows of stiff- standing, cruel-pointed stakes. Such were the 
houses of the hunters who were armed with the bent bow/ 1 

More or less irregular rows or groups of kudisais* huts, sparsely 
interspersed with maligais* constituted the street, tern* dvamzm 8 
kolamp hellalC marugu\ 8 a long street was called man? am® a short 
one, and the place where many streets meet, sadiikkam, 11 or 

dandzi. 12 Towns and villages were named variously according to 
the regions, ti?iai^ z they belonged to. Thus in Kurihji, they were 
called sirukudi , 14 kurickchi ; 15 in Mullai, padi , 1 6 ’ seri , 3 7 palji ; 1 3 
in Marudam, ur ; 19 in Neydal, pakka?nY Q and in Palai, par an - 
dated. - x In the towns dwelt, side by side, melur** or uyarnddr 2 -*' and 
kflo r 24 or talndorp* the higher and the lower classes. The later 
literature of the early Christian centuries speak of two assemblies of 
men who were the recipients of royal confidence — aimberukulu* 6 
and eiiper&yam. 27 kulit 28 and ay am 29 meant assemblies ; the five 
assemblies have been explained by commentators as those of ministers, 
priests, army leaders, ambassadors and intelligence officers, but the 
names of these, viz., amaze Jichar , 30 pur ski tar, 31 mifcpadiyar , 32 
iuduvar 33 and s&faiiar 34 , are all iadbhavas from Sanskrit and 
hence it is difficult to decide that the five groups of officers 
existed from old times. The group of eight are said to consist 
of ministers, executive officers, treasury officers, door-keepers, 
citizens, generals, elephant- warriors, horse-soldiers. 35 This enu- 
meration, mixing men of high and low degree, does not strike one 
as referring to very ancient times. An early commentator of 
Silappadigaram gives a less improbable enumeration of these 
five and eight assemblies ; the five are made up of sages, Brahmans, 
physicians, soothsayers and ministers ; even this cannot be a 
classification of the Pre-Aryan Epoch because Brahmanas occurs 
in the list. The eight are those who apply sandal paste to the 
person of the king, those that decorate him with flowers, those that 
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fasten his belt, those that clothe him, those that supply arecanut 
and betel leaves and those that put on his armour. 5 This looks 
like a genuine list of the persons immediately round the king. 


DRESS. 

The cotton plant is a native of India and the Indians of the later 
stone age learnt to spin the cotton fibre into thread, nul , 2 zlai , 3 
saraduj todar , 5 nuvaziamp pamtvalj pishi , s and to weave cotton yarn 
into long pieces of cloth. The idea of cloth was no doubt suggested by 
pannadaz ? , also called ?ieyyari xo which the people wore, besides hides, 
before the invention of cotton-weaving. Pci?i7zadai is the web at the bot- 
tom of a young palmyra or cocoanut leaf and was used as cloth in very 
ancient times, for maravurij 1 tree-flay, also called Hiini , 12 ivaihji , 13 
ilram , 14 szraz, 15 is one of the forms of dress which possesses the 
holiness of hoary antiquity and is patronized by sacred ascetics and 
pilgrims. The supply of cotton was abundant and weavers wore 
endless lengths of cotton cloth, twgil y 16 which they cut into short 
pieces, aruvaj 17 t?mi , 18 iundzc 19 before winding round their persons. 
The number of words meaning dress is very great : aldram, 20 a$zdaz, 21 
adai y 22 idaidal, 23 ilakkdram , 24 udzikkai 25 udaiJ Q edagam^ 27 oliyal , 28 
(specially used for mtladai, cloth worn over the shoulder), kandai , 29 
kattiyam , 30 kappadam , 31 kalai, 32 kadagam y 33 k&ndawiy 3 4 k&lagam ^ 3 5 
kurai , 36 (now used for cloth, presented to the bride during marriage), 
kodi 37 (now used for cloth, unwashed, straight from the hands of 
the weaver or the vendor), sambaran, 38 sadi> 39 sirrilj 0 sirai , 41 
sudi, 42 selaz , 43 itlnai 44 (also ?n£ladaz), tusu, 45 tutti , 46 turiyam, 47 
tdkkai , 48 midiyalj 9 : udavai, 5Q (now restricted to the long piece of 
cloth worn by women), pad&m , s 1 pattani ; 52 and many others. All these 
words meant cloth woven of the fibre of cotton. Those woven of silk 
werecalled karambuj 3 paziiA^ paraziam, 55 p&lidam y SQ and woollen cloth, 
mayiragam , 57 vayiriya?7iJ s The fewness of the names of silk and 
woollen cloth shows that weaving in these was scarce. Cloth dyedin 
various colours, lay am toytta , 59 was freely used. Indeed decoration 
being the chief aim of Indian art, as will be explained later, plain 
white cloth was considered as fit for occasions of mourning and for 
being worn by women in permanent mourning, i.e., widows. Hence 
dyed cloth and that decorated with flowers on the borders and through- 
out the body of the cloth was the usual wear. A much decorated cloth, 
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woven so finely that the yarn could not be distinguished by sight and 
adorned with woven flowers so that it looked like the skin of the serpent, 
is refered to in literature . 1 The sentiment against plain, white, 
undecorated cloth was so strong even two generations ago, when 
machine-made cloth beg an to compete vigorously with hard-woven 
cloth, that the more conservative of the men, who were tempted to use 
Manchester mull on account of its cheapness, stitched across its borders 
and along its edges, lines of red thread to make it look respectable. 
Even to-day the old instincts assert themselves on occasions of festive 
celebrations, when undecorated cloth is taboo. This objection to 
undecorated cloth, yards of unrelieved whiteness, this sentiment 
springing from age-long association of plain, undyed, undecorated cloth 
with mourning and the offensiveness of its monotony to eyes trained 
to a sense of beauty and to the aesthetic instincts common to all 
Indians, has in the last two generations been vanquished by the 
glamour of machine-made cloth, woven of yarn spun evenly by 
spinning machines and polished by chemical appliances, ever-new forms 
of which are being invented day after day. Tamil ladies alone have 
presented a solid front of opposition to this destruction of the 
aesthetic sense of South Indians by soul-less, machine-made cloth. 

Weaving in wool is as ancient as weaving in cotton ; it was essenti- 
ally an industry, not of marudam , but of mullai , in the less fertile parts 
of which lived the Kurumbar , 2 the class of herdsmen who tended the 
knfu?7ib&dup and wove from its fleece the kambalamA ten thousands 
years ago as they do to-day. Wool weaving did not go beyond its 
crude stage in Southern India; but in Northern India, and especially 
in Kashmir, where the supply of soft wool from the necks of 
Himalayan goats was unlimited and where vegetation on the banks of 
hill-streams and beds of flowers on mountain- sides, presented ever 
varying patterns to be incorporated by the weaver in wool, was deve- 
loped the splendid industry of shawl--weaving, which will never be 
killed by the greatest growth of machine-weaving, so long as man has 
eyes to see beautiful forms and sense to appreciate beautiful designs. 

Silk was used chiefly for decorating the edges of cotton cloth, 
since the silk fibre was not abundant ; but from the earliest times cloth 
was also wholly woven of silk thread ; silk cloth and woollen cloth are 
less susceptible of the pollution of touch than cotton cloth, showing that 
they were older manufactures than the latter. A cloth woven from 
rat’s hair is also mentioned. 5 But cotton cloth was peculiarly sensi- 
tive to touch, in the sense that it could be easily polluted. Every 
piece of cotton cloth, doffed, viluttap after wear even for a second 
became viluppu? polluted, and the pollution could be got rid of only 
after being washed with water, dried in air and folded, when it 
became madi. s This last word meaning fold, came to mean a cloth 
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sacramentally pure, when folded after being washed and dried. Such 
cloth was unfolded and worn, a long piece around the waist and 
another, round the trunk, loose and graceful, beautiful to look at 
and allowing the air and the sun to kiss the skin and destroy the 
innumerable germs that get lodged in it and destroy its health. The 
supply of cotton being unlimited and the patience of the weavers 
being inexhaustible, there was no temptation, such as existed in 
wool-wearing countries, to cut up cloth so as to make small bits 
go along way, and to prepare stitched clothes. Not that the needle 
(list, 1 ilai-vangij'') or its use in stitching, tunnal* taiyalj was 
unknown, 5 but in addition to the objection that stitched clothes 
reveal too much the human anatomy, there was no necessity to use 
them when cloth was plentiful. Indeed whole cloth, without a 
tear, mended or unmended, became in popular estimation sacrament- 
ally pure, and stitches of any kind rendered cloth unfit for use on 
ceremonial occasions. Ladies who in all respects preserve ancient 
orthodoxy intact, do not wear stitched cloth on such occasions. The 
jacket, the only form of stitched clothes ladies wear, has got the 
non-Tamil name of ravikkai ; 3 it was possibly introduced into the 
country by Yavana (Greek and Roman) ladies that formed the body- 
guard of Indian kings two thousand years ago, or later by the 
Muhammadans. Whatever its origin, it is worn only on secular 
occasions and even then only by young women, who are allowed 
greater lapses into heterodoxy of conduct than elderly ladies. 
Serving men and soldiers wore coats, lattaij kuppztyam , 8 taippai , 9 
meyppai 10 the latter two kdraiiappeyar , indicating that a coat was a 
late introduction in the lives of the Tamils. The absence of stitched 
clothes among the Indians struck that accurate foreign student of 
Indian manners, A1 Beruni, as so peculiar, that he remarks that the 
Indians 4 wore turbans for trousers/ a long piece of unstitched 
cloth appealing to the Muslim imagination as being fit only for 
turbans. The Tamils did not wear turbans as a rule, their unshaved 
head serving as sufficient protection against the sun ; but in the 
cotton districts where the summer sun is so fierce, men wore huge 
turbans and tight fore-lap cloth. This latter, kachchu 1 1 kachchai , 12 
kuvanam , 13 is the only absolutely indispensable garment for the Tamil 
people, and is woven with decorative lines, athwart and along, even 
to-day in parts of South India. Apparently the turban was not 
universal ; only one name for it is traceable — pdgai , 14 or pagu ls often 
with talaz le prefixed to it, it is not possible to guess why. There 
remain kudaij 7 umbrella, made of palm leaves and fixed to a stick or 
clapped on the head like a hat, and §erupfm , 38 leather sandals and 
kuradu , 19 wooden sandals, for the feet, both also being referred to by 
.the compound word mzdiyadzJ 0 
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s A poor man’s rags are described !in Porunardrrttppadaz , 80-81, as cloth 
stitched, full of threads other than those with which it was woven and wet with 
sweat. 
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Dj&ccxratioh 

X iis autistic instincts of the Indian, people expressed themselves in 
the form of personal decoration by means oi dress and ornaments. 
Love of decorating not only the person but of every article, has been 
the inspiring motive of Indian art throughout the ages. Their dwell- 
ings were decorated with colour drawings, as is proved by the fact 
that palettes, and pencils have been found in Stone Age settlements 
and that even to-day painting on walls and covering the door daily 
inside and outside houses with most elaborate designs in coloured 
powders is practiced. The custom is so old that only on occasions of 
a death in the house, is it temporarily suspended. Such adornment 
of the door is called kolamp which word means beauty, ornaments, 
embellishments, costumes, trappings, and kolam bunaippenp or vaipia- 
magal , 3 is the girl who is expert in embellishment, also a lady’s 
dressing maid. This is one of many ancient Indian customs that is 
dying out on account of the impact of Western civilization ; our ladies 
are struggling to keep up the custom, but our young girls are being 
no more apprenticed to our matrons lor being trained as kolam 
bunaippen . As the soul-less ‘ type-design 5 buildings constructed by 
the D.P.W., are destroying taste in architecture, so the education that 
is given in our girls 5 schools is killing out the ancient Indian art of 
house decoration, which now exists 011I5, in the villages round celebrated 
temples and which can be witnessed only on occasions when the temple 
God is brought out in procession. 

Every article of domestic furniture was decorated with art work. 
Stone articles were made in the shape of tortoises, fishes, heads of 
cows, etc. and their surface decorated with lines. All articles of wood 
were filled with wood-carving in various designs. Most of these de- 
signs were based on the parts of the lotus plant. The lotus is a plant, 
every part of which is useful to man ; its flower, its seed, its root and 
its stem are edible and also used in Indian medicine. Its stem and 
flowers and leaves are used for purposes ot decoration. Hence the 
shape of its leaf and flower and of its stem and seed were combined in 
various ways to make designs for carving in wood or metal. Every 
part of the house was ornamented with such carvings: the door- 
frame, the doors, beam-ends, every part of a pillar, its base, its 
body, its cornice, was filled with beautiful carvings. When stone was 
substituted for wood as material for all this work, designs for wood- 
carving were transferred to stone, though it is very difficult to copy on 
stone the kind of carving suited to wood. 

Not only fixtures but also all moveable articles weie filled with 
decorative carving. Sitting and other planks had many designs cut on 
them ; lotus flowers, cut in metal, were used to make them look pleas- 
ing to the eye. All household utensils of wood or metal were ivorks 
of art. Drinking vessels and water-pots were not only made of the 
most artistic shapes but were decorated with Hne-drawingand carving; 
this continues to be so except in towns where the ugly machine-made 
products of modern European factories are slowly displacing the pro- 
ducts of ancient Indian art-work and the artistic sense of the Indian 
people being slowly choked out. 
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The humblest tool used by the ancient Indian was made of a beauti- 
ful shape and was besides decorated ; the humble bill-book, ariv&lj 
which is hooked on to the waist-string of the labourer, is not only of a 
beautiful shape, but is provided with leaf shaped notches and the brass 
ferule which binds it to its handle is decorated with art work. The 
vegetable knife, used in every house, arivcdmanai , 2 has its iron part 
shaped to resemble a bird and its wooden part covered with line- 
design. No Indian workman will finish any work of his hands, 
small or big, humble or otherwise, without putting on it some bit of 
art work. The country cart, cumbrous as it looks to the careless 
observer, has every part of it, including the beam, achchu , 3 on which 
the frame-work rests and which holds or does duty for the axle-tree is 
filled with carvings of the lotus flower or the lotus leaves or stems. 
The rich carvings on temple-cars which are but copies ol ancient wood 
temples, are too well known to require description here. 

The extraordinary development of wood-carving (succeeded by 
stone-carving) in preference to other forms of art in India was due to 
two causes. Hard woods that lent themselves lo most minute carving 
grew in abundance, but the more important cause is that the aim of 
Indian art is decorative and not imitative. Ancient Greek art had 


for its aim the imitation of the forms of men and of natural objects ; 
the nearer the copy was to the original, the more successful was the 
art product claimed to be. The art work was executed for its own 
sake, because as Keats said, ‘ a thing of beauty is a joy for ever’. 
Hence art was an end in itself and art-objects were not considered 
decorations of the drawing room or of something other than 
themselves. Thus the famous frescoes which exist in various 
parts of the country are but decorations of cave temples and 
cave-monasteries, just as carving and group-statuary in stone, 
in stucco, or in wood, are but decorations of the vimanam* 
go pur am , 5 or the car of the temple. Hence whereas pictures or 
statues which belong to Greek art are individual objects, those 
belonging to Indian art are extensive compositions, stories in paint, or 
stone or wood. Greek art aims at perfection of form, because each 
art-product exists by itself: Indian art aims at representation ot life 
and moving objects and not still life, because each figure is but 
the part of an extensive composition. Self-restraint is the chief 
characteristic of the Greek art, but the Indian artist lets himself 


go without any restriction on the outflow of his genius. As a singer 
when performing al&pa?iam 6 of a ?aga?n i 7 takes a theme and rings 
endless changes on it, as many as his throat is capable of producing, 
as a poet, started on a description, seems never to be able to exhaust 
his subject, so the painter and the carver is never tired of multiplying 
details in the exposition of the central idea. Foreigners do the 
greatest injustice possible to Indian art when they take away from their 
proper place pieces of the stone work of Bharhut or Amaravati, bits of 
paintings from Ajanta or Ellora, and judge them divorced from their 
environment, and in conditions of light different from those where 
ey were originally placed. It looks like judging Shakespeare’s 
plays from a dictionary of quotations. 
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Indian art did not aim at producing- specimens for the drawing 
room, but the aesthetic sense was correlated with other senses, so that 
every object, big or small, was decorated with art work, the only 
undecorated objects being the head and neck of a widow who wants to 
observe life-long mourning. Hence our ladies love to decorate their 
persons with jewels and silks and it will be an unhappy day for India 
if their aesthetic sense is blunted by the modern virtue of "possessing 
a bank-balance and they should sell their personal decorations, their 
‘ barbaric pearl and gold ’ for developing the habit ot depositing their 
wealth in banks. The Tamil ladies of ancient times weie decorated in 
various ways. Their kundaT was dressed in various artistic ways, 
one of which was in imitation of suravu v&yp shark’s mouth. Other 
ways of mayirmudi 3 or binding the hair into knots were nckchi* 
kondai , 5 koppup sigaligai , 7 lammilamp and mu: he hi T The different 
kinds of garlands with which the head and neck were adorned have 
already been referred to. The body was painted with pastes and 
powders of various kinds. The chief of the pastes were man /a l , 3 ° 
turmeric or saffron made into a paste, sandaiiakkulambu 11 also called 
Ryvai, 12, s&ndup 3 ioyil , 14 toyyil, 1 5 sandal paste mixed with various 
scents. The latter was spread on the chest, the mammas and the 
abdomen and beautiful designs in line-drawing drawn thereon. A 
variety of paste for the hair was called tagaram . 10 On the paste was 
strewn powders of several kinds. One such was porchzmnam , 17 pow- 
dered gems, gold, sandal wood, and camphor. 

The Tamils were exceedingly fond of decoration ; so there are 
many words meaning to decorate, e.g ., a?d, 1H dr^ Q $udup° punai , 21 
pitnp 2 ' malai , 2 3 milai , 24 veyp 5 milai , 2 6 ey, vari ,- 7 

So, too, there are numerous words wiiich mean an ornament, of 
which some are a?dp s aiiikalam , 20 drain , 30 z/ai , 31 nagai , 32 paid 33 
picn, 34: mahju 33 madd?zi, 3 ° valli . 37 The lobes of the ears were pierced 
to receive the todu 3S ov kulai ; 39 poorer people wore the dlai , 4 ° which 
was at first a bit of tender palmyra leaf, sometime coloured, rolled into 
a circle ; then the same was made of gold plate rolled into various 
shapes, including the shapes of mythological monsters ; the same, set 
with gems, became the ear-ornament of the rich, ialuruvi, 4 1 
kadukkanN kadippam , 43 kuzzukku , 4 4 holla ip 5 tukkam , 4 6 to?igal p 7 
vedamp 3 were other ear-ornaments The jewel symbolic of a married 
woman was the tali 49 now made of gold and ot a peculiar shape. 
Probably the original tali was made of the teeth or claws of the bear 
or the tiger 50 killed by the husband in the chase. It may be noted that 


1 Other names for the hair that adorns the head of ladies were alagam, aimbdl , 
odi, kural , kurul , kulal, kural, kulai , kodai , sunyai , sural, nedumat , mardttam ; 
that which grew equally plentifully on men’s heads sometimes halfshom, ilai . art, 
kunji , kudumi , talai, iongal, nazhr, pittai ; besides kaduppu, kdli , which meant 
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South Indian women of all castes regard the tali as the most sacred 
symbol of marriage, so much so that tney will rather die than be 
without it for a second. But the tying of a tali is not according to 
the Arva canon-law or North Indian practice an essential part of the 
weddinz rite. According to the Arya law taking seven steps {saptapati) 
with the taking of the bride’s hand ( paiiigrahaifam ) constitutes the 
Tct of marriage and if the bridegroom should die before the saptapati 
is completed, the woman does not become a widow and is fit for 
marrying another man. But this is not th, belief of the women 
What can be inferred from this ? Either the first Brahmanas of South 
India were Tamil men affiliated to the Brahmana priesthood or, if they 
were all emigrants from North India, they took unto themselves 
Tamil women as their wives ; women being noted for their conserva- 
tism the Tamil custom of tying a tail as a symbol of mairiage had to 
be wiven a premier place in the Brahmana wedding-rite. It is 
difficult to believe that, if the first Brahmaiia men and women were 
both foreign emigrants, they borrowed a I amil custom and made it 
more important than their Arya ones. Other important ornaments 
were strings of gold-thread, pearls, coral, etc., provicied with pendants 
set with o-ems. They were called ktil > 1 tdviam savz> 3 ~ saiadu , 4 kodi y s 
„an , 6 sangilij kayil , 8 kadaiR kovaij 0 today J 1 kokkuvamJ-* The pen- 
dants besides the tdli y were kavatii, 1 3 sazappah ^ 1 etc. At the waist 
were also worn strings o± gold or silver, kuranguicriS* kavaiimii?* 
Pattigai , 17 on which were strung little tinkling bells, sadangat 
kinkini? 9 Ornaments for the ankles were silaiubii , 20 ka/al , 21 pada- 
' m i2. They were also lurnislied with tinkling bells. At the 
wrists and above the elbows were -worn valai , a 3 literally^ a circle, 
kdppu , S4 a guard, kanru , 2S kurugu , 2G sangu , 27 sari , 28 frtdagam , 20 
todi 3 ° vandu 3x valli 32 pidigam 33 Several forms of wristlets, bracelets 
and anklets were given by^kings as a reward for feats of stiength or 
skill. The fingers and toes were ornamented with rings, m&diram , 34 
alipili 35 Women wore a cap of pearls for the mammae , 36 which were 
tied by means of a belt, wuiaikkachchu 37 . Besides human beings, 
elephants, horses, bulls and even vehicles were heavily decorated. 

Here is a description of a highly-decorated cot. 1 They take the 
tusks of the fiercely-fighting elephant, which have dropped of their 
own accord, and cut the sides till they are of uniform shape and 
colour, fix between them leaves carved by tlie sharp chisels of the 
skilled carpenter. They place all round panels carved with scenes of 
lion-hunting and lined with many-coloured hairs of tigers ; the^ 
decorate it with twigs, jasmin and other flowers ; they furnish the cot 
with windows. Then they hang afl around the broad e cot, curtains made 
of pearls strung on thread. They tie tapes woven with coloured lines 
so as to look like the stripes of a tiger. The ends of the legs of the 
cot are rounded like bowls which look like the breasts of a pregnant 
woman ; above the bowls, the legs are made to look like roots of 
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garlic. The bed, stitched thin and broad, was filled with the pure- 
coloured down of a swan in love; on it were placed pillows ; on it 
was spread a sheet, woven with figures of the water-lily and well- 
starched. 3 


Amusements 

The ancient Tamils were a mirth loving people ; they gave them- 
selves up to merry-making frequently. Till Aryan religious ideas took 
firm root m their minds in the post-Christian centuries pessimism did 
not pull them down. They did not indulge in dark cogitations about 
the evils of earthly existence and seek for means to abolish the present 
joys of life for securing a future state of unchanging bliss. Their 
religious rites, vilavit 2 were accompanied by drinking, singing, dancing 
and dumb show. Their secular amusements were the chase, vHtai 3 
dgedagam* , pabatiP , wrestling, marpor ® , sword play, single stick, 
silambam 7 , racing with chariots, elephants, bulls, etc. pandayayn , 8 
playing with balls, ammanaP , pa?id?P ° , gambling and playing with 
shells, kavadP 3 , palagaraP 2 , ala gyp 3 , s&/z 14: . Music was called i£ai is 
or p&ttiP 3 , and has been partly discussed tinder war. Different kinds of 
tunes, pan , 17 one at least for each region, was developed. Probably 
the pan of kuyinji is the tune called kurihji to-day. That of ynullai 
was perhaps what is now called madhyamavatl , for this is also called 
brhidavana saravga . That of mamdam was perhaps that called 
kedaram , for kedamm , like marudam , means a ploughed field. The pan 
for Neydal was probably that now called pztnn&gava>&U, that now 
used for sailor’s songs. Instrumental music was called pa?i and 
as bards accompanied their songs with playing on the yal, they were 
called pariar . There were various forms of drums, the beating of 
which accompanied singing and dancing. Different kinds of 
measures # or volleys were beaten for different occasions. As 
specimens, the following may be mentioned : ernkotparai , 1 8 the cattle 
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lifting: measure, murugiyam x , measure for veriyattani 2 , Muruga 
dance, manamulaviA , marriage drum, nellarikiiiaiA harvest drum, 
terott u p pa ra i s , the drum beaten for dragging cars, purappatiup- 
parai , e the drum announcing the king’s or a god’s going out 
of ‘the k&il, nmikaipcLfai 7 , the drum beat announcing a haul of fish, 
suraikotparai* , dacoity-drum. Different kinds of noises were also 
emitted from trumpets to suit various occasions, auspicious and 
inauspicious, marriage or death processions. 

Dancing, attam®, kilttu 10 , was of various kinds. Almost every inci- 
dent of life had its appropriate dance. Knit it, kali 1 1 , ktmippu 1 * was a 
kind of dumb show, in which ideas were expressed by dancing and by 
elaborate gestures. This was the ancient form of the Tamil drama — 
the drama where the characters spoke or sang their parts belonged to 
North India — and is still kept up in Malabar under the name 
kathakali 12 * Huttar 14 , kannular 15 , and kuttiyar 16 were elaborately 
made up. The actresses were women of easy virtue for kuttiyar 
has come to mean harlots. Children's dances were kummi 17 , 
iellsnam 1S , salat 19 , oral 20 , etc. Boys played a kind of primitive 
cricket, in which the bat and the ball were both represented by long 
and short sticks, kittu 21 ^ pul 22 . 

Music was dispensed by wandering bards who were generally 
famished if they stuck to their homes. 

c O Parian, whose legs are tired by wandering from place to place 
like birds in search of fruits on hills which are covei~ed by mist on the 
cessation of rain, because you have no one to support you in the 
world surrounded by the sea, and are surrounded by relatives crying 
for food, whose body is emaciated and whose mouth denounces the 
learning he has acquired ’. 23 

Angling was another amusement. The following is a description 
of angling : — 

‘ The expert angler of the p&nar tribe carries on his shoulders a 
leather-bag full of bits of meat and sticks it at the end of a string tied to 
a long bamboo stick ; the fish bites the meat hanging at the bent end 
of the angling-rod and shakes the string ; missing it, the vfilai fish 
stays with open mouth .’ 24 

Capturing game by means of nets was another favourite ainnse- 
ment. 
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‘ Hard-eyed hunters fix closely woven nets on the thorns of the 
hedges of fields in Palax land and drive into them rabbits which have 
long ears like the outer petals of the thorny-s talked lotus ; they then 
proceed along with dogs whose jaws are wide-open, beat the shrubs 
and hunt the rabbit and eat them ’. 3 

Trials of strength by wrestling was also a common amusement 
among the Tamils ; the following is a description of ??iarpcr , wrest- 
ling : — 

In Amur which produces sweet and strong liquor he overcame 
the great strength of the wrestler ; he bent one of his knees and 
planted it on his adversary’s chest ; with the other leg he defeated 
the tactics, bent the back of his rival ; as an elephant which tries to eat 
a bamboo, he hammered his rival’s head and feet and conquered him : 
may Tittan the heroic father of the wrestler see the sight, whether 
it would please him or not. 

(To be continued.) 


21 



Reviews 

THE ■ STONE ’ AGE ' IN INDIA 

BY 

Professor P. T. Srinivasa Aiyangar, m.a. 

[Published by the University of Madras, Price Rupee One]. 

The book under review is the full text of the Sir Subramania Aiyar 
lecture (1925) delivered under the distinguished auspices of the Madras 
University, by one who holds a unique place among the older genera- 
tion of scholars in the field of Indian history and culture. He was 
the first historian in India to demolish the unsound theory of the 
Aryan invasion of India. He has no faith in race-theory in general, 
and he believes that the Aryans are as much autochthones as any other 
people or peoples claim to be. His researches for decades together 
have led him to conclusions which are found scattered throughout 
this work. 

Years ago in the course of his excellent review of the Professor’s 
‘ Life in Anceint India’, Mr. Kennedy spoke of him as a great anthro- 
pologist. In this learned lecture Professor Aiyangar has shown 
himself an anthropologist of a high order. No one has yet seriously 
approached the study of India’s past in her palaeolithic and neolithic 
ages. And the present attempt is indeed a fruitful one in that 
direction. Latest researches in geology have led geologists to the 
conclusion that the first home of man was in the North of India at 
the foot of the Himalyas, and man must have lived somewhere about 
100,090 years before. Professer Aiyangar examines the palaeolithic 
and neolithic finds which have been industriously collected by Foote 
and other scholars, and has argued that the Deccan plateau was the 
first home of the man, and man lived long before the time fixed by 
our modern geologists. 

His chief theories may be categorically stated. First wood was 
used for tools and implements, and secondly stone took the place of 
wood. Even here a distinction is made between the old stone age 
and the new stone age. Thirdly man began his career on the globe as 
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an eater of fruits and nuts. It was only when he found their supply 
running: short owing to seasonal variations that he took to flesh eating 
and consequently hunting. Fourthly there is evidence ot the use of 
fire by striking flint. Fifthly palaeolithic man abandoned the dead 
wherever they dropped down ; but the neolithic man used pottery 
in the form of burial urns and trays. Sixthly primitive man was 
stark naked. Then he covered himself with the hides of animals, 
then tree-flay and the author incidentally traces the origin of 
Yajnopavlta . Lastly the predominance of goddesses as village 
deities shows the family organization to be matriarchal in character. 
These things influenced Vedic literature profoundly. 

The reference in Vedic literature to Visnu being the mountain god, 
and the planting of His step in three places is ingeniously explained 
as three different stages in the growth of the Himalayas. Yet 
another is the reference to the kalasam of temples. 

In the neolithic age man domesticated animals. Increase in popula- 
tion led to tribal movements. The five races according to regional 
divisions of land occurring in Tamil literature are said to have been so 
in the neolithic age. There was intercourse with the world outside 
in neolithic times. In discussing the religion of neolithians, and from 
the two finds of Lhigam it is argued that Siva worship began in 
South India in neolithic times and that Siva is a hunter god and the 
author traces, some connection with this in the Rigveda 'where the term 
Sis?iadevas occurs. There are scholars who interpret this term as 
Sesha or serpent. Hence whether the Sis?iadevas of the Rigveda were 
really worshippers of Siva is a matter for future research to decide. 
In the same way Krishna is said to be a god of pastoral type as opposed 
to Vedic gods especially Indra. These suggestions are fortified by 
the fact that while the worship of Siva and Visnu and Amba is fireless, 
the Vedic is a fire-rite. 

This monograph is concluded with the equally interesting theory 
that the new stone age was immediately succeeded by the Iron Age, 
and that South India was the original place where iron was first 
discovered and used. The book is thus full oi new and interesting 
suggestions which afford ample food £6r thought for scholars and 
specically anthropologists. The value of the work is further enhanced 
by the select plates appended at the end of the book. 

V. R. R. DXKSHITAR, 
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PALLAVA ARCHITECTURE 

Pallava Architecture, Part II, The Intermediate or Mamalla period- 
Mem. Arch. Surv. No. 34. 

BY 

A. H. Longhurst 

During the last decade or two the study of Pallava history and monu- 
ments has been making: steady progress. It will be remembered that 
an account ot Pallava architecture formed the subject matter of a work 
by the late Alexander Rea. In his Pallava Architecture however he 
confined himself ito a study of the Pallava structural temples at 
Conjeevaram. The subject continued to interest scholars and was 
taken up by Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar whose account of the 
monuments and antiquities ot Mahabalipur forms a valuable contribu- 
tion to the study of the subject. Prof. J ouveau-Dubreuil confining 
himseli; to the archaeological aspect has produced two interesting 
volumes on the antiquities of the Pallavas in which he brings together 
almost all the monuments in the Tamil districts that may be ascribed 
to the Pallava age. He is also the author of the classification of the 
Pallava monuments on the basis of their style and evolution into four 
groups namely, the Mahendra, Mamalla, Rajasimha and the Aparajita 
styles. This has been followed by later writers among whom 
is Mr. Dong hurst of the Archaeological Survey who gave, in his 
Report of Archaeological work of the Southern circle for the year 
1919-20, an account of the Pallava monuments of the style of 
Mahendra, based exclusively on Prof. Jouveau-DubreuiPs methods of 
investigation. 

Part I of Pallava Architecture issued as one of the memoirs of the 
Archaeological Survey some four years ago is nothing but a reprint of 
this summary of the Annual Report with a few embellishments and 
illustrations. This has now been continued and the monuments in the 
style of what is called the Mamalla style are examined. The method 
of treatment remains the same and the arguments based on the style 
of architecture such as the shape of the pillar, the pose of the door- 
keepers, the shape of the liitgam and the appearance of the cornice 
are given a greater prominence than other factors in determining the 
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age of the respective monuments. Mr. Long hurst like Prof. Jouveau- 
Dubreuil is an enthusiast in the study of the styles of architecture, 
but in so doing he is led into dangerous pitfalls by neglecting other 
aspects of evidence such as literature and epigraphy. 

We may illustrate this position by one or two instances. In the 
first place the author assumes that Mahabalipuram with the monu- 
ments of which the present memoir is mostly concerned, was first 
founded by Narasimhavarman I and had no previous existence. Stu- 
dents of South Indian history will at once perceive the weakness of 
this position. But we may point out for Mr. Longhurst’s information 
that the place did have a previous existence and was the reputed birth- 
place of one of the early Alvars who refers to the place as Mallai. In 
the second place there are several monuments at the place which even 
following the stylistic standards of Mr. Longhurst may be safely 
assigned to Mahendravarman I. Mr. Longhurst himself admits that 
the Dharmaraja Mandapa and the Kotikal Maiidapa are exactly like 
the Manciagapattu and the Mahendravadi cave temples of Mahendra- 
varman I, but for reasons which we cannot understand assigns them 
to the earliest period of Mamalla. The discovery of the portrait 
sculpture of Mahendravarman I in the Varaha temple is another clear 
indication of the close connection that must have existed between 
Mahendravarman I and some at least of the monuments of Mahabali- 
puram. This point is dealt with in greater detail in my lorthcoming 
paper to the ensuing Session of the Oriental Conference. 

After devoting the opening paragraphs to the indication of the 
origin of the place and making certain observations on the methods of 
excavating the monoliths adopted by the Paliava architects he passes 
on to an examination of about twenty -five monuments at this place in 
the Mamalla style which, according to him, include not only the cave 
temples which are clearly in an earlier style but also the Raths and 
the rock-sculptures such as the relief representing the Penance of 
Arjuna. With reference to the last he questions the identification of 
the bas-relief as that of Arjuna ? s penance and remarks that ‘ there can 
be little doubt that the whole scene is a symbolic representation of the 
Ganges flowing from the Himalayas. This conclusion has already 
been suggested by Jouveau-Dubreuil, V. Gorlebew and others. What 
Stands in the way of this identification is the impossibility of account- 
ing for the scene here representing a boar hunt which forms a part of the 
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Arjuna’s Penance, as also the failure to represent the descent of the 
Ganges as described in the Ramayana flowing down through the 
coiffure of Siva. As a matter of fact everything characteristic of the 
story of the celebrated penance of Bhagiratha is absent and we cannot 
presume that the Pallava artists were ignorant of the details of the 
Pauranic account of the scene or made an imaginary representation of 
the same. 

Without entering into the other details it is sufficient to point out 
that while Mr. Longhurst has succeeded in producing an interesting 
account of some of the monuments, he could easily have made it 
valuable by avoiding the pitfalls indicated above. There is an interest- 
ing suggestion on p. 8 of the work which indicates that the palace of 
the Pallavas existed in this spot. It is unfortunate that having appa- 
rently been built of perishable material they did not survive but the 
terraced-footings for the foundations for the fortwalls, gateways and 
tank revetments are still to be seen cut in the rock as is seen from 
a photograph. (Plate 2.) 

The illustrations, of which there are a good many, form the most 
important feature in this work and we hope that in the forthcoming 
concluding part dealing with the last phase of the Pallava architecture 
the author would deal with the subject in the light of the sugges- 
tions made here so as to make the work really useful to the 
scholar. 

R. G. 


* SIR ASUTOSH MEMORIAL VOLUME > 

BY 

J. N. Samaddar, Patna 
[ Price, Rs. 15 ] 

Thanks to the enterprising efforts of Professor J. N. Samaddar, 
convener, Sir Asutosh Memorial Volume, we are in possession of a 
good and useful work before us. The volume is printed in two parts, 
both of them bound together nicely and in a handy manner. Both the 
parts contain a number of learned articles contributed by distinguished 
scholars, as a fitting tribute to that eminent son of India, who is 
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unfortunately no more with us in flesh and blood but who is pervading: 
with his spirit our minds, instilling in us fresh enthusiasm to carry 
on the noble work of disseminating the glorious culture of the 
ancient Hindus to which the late much lamented Mookerjee devoted 
himself. 

In the opening pages of the volume we are given a short sketch of 
Sir Asutosh’s life and work by Prof. Jay a Gopal Bannerjee. It is 
indeed interesting reading, and is remarkable as exhibiting what a 
talented son of India is capable of, given sufficient opportunity to 
display his inherent powers. Among the contents of the first part, 
the most interesting contributions are the ‘ Authenticity of the Art ha- 
§Ostra 3 by Dr. A. B. Keith, 4 Dkarmasostra and Arthasasira ’ by 
Prof. M. Winternitz, ‘ Political Philosophy of the Hindus 3 by 
Dr. Sharaasastri, 4 the Evolution of Ancient Indian Politics 5 by Prof. 
Rangaswami Aiyangar, and 4 Indian Political Evolution ’ by 
Mr. N. C. Banerjee. Of these one word might be said about 
Dr. Keith’s contribution. In spite of a volume of evidence in favour 
of the theory that the Arthasasira was the composition of the fourth 
century b.c., Dr. Keith still maintains his old theory, namely, that the 
date of the composition could not be earlier than a.d. 200 and 
remarks, among others, that the worship of the Asvins could not be 
antiquated in the third century a.d. But Dr. Keith need not be told 
that by the beginning of the Christian era, the later form of Hinduism 
with its movements Saivism and Vaishnavism, had taken a definite 
shape, and the earlier form of Hinduism which was the V edic mode of 
worship and practice has begun to decline. The Arthasasira which has 
distinct references to Vedic religion and only indirect references to 
popular religion cannot be brought to post-Christian epoch. 

Attention may also be drawn to the equally learned contributions 
of Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar on ‘ Vikramaditya 1 and Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar on the 4 Date of Kalidasa 3 . Professor Sukumar Dutt of 
Dacca contributes ail interesting article on 4 Sidelights on Some 
Asokan Edicts/ He examines Asoka’s relation to the Buddhist 
Sa?n.gha on the evidence of three Pillar Edicts ; Saranath, Sanchi and 
Kausambi. He establishes the following* theories which seem to be 
rational. First Asoka cannot be regarded as the 4 Head ’ or the 
4 Ruler 3 of the Buddhist Samgha . And secondly Asoka’s Sasana is 
not a new law imposed by a superior authority on the Buddhist 
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Sanigha. As a constitutional sovereign he could not make new laws 
but all he could do was to administer the old laws. 

Turning our attention to the contents of the second part, we find 
the subject of much prolonged debate — 4 the problem of Bhasa,* by 
Mr. K. G. Sankara. The author of this contribution accepts that all 
Bhasa’s plays have come down to us almost intact, and that Bhasa is 
the author of only nine plays and not all the fourteen or fifteen plays 
ascribed to him by the late lamented Pandit Ganapati Sastri. When 
the authorship is accepted for a large number of plays of that category, 
why not accept it for the remaining few plays especially in the absence 
of any direct evidence to warrant the contrary conclusion. He further 
makes the remark that Charzidatta is only an abridged version of the 
Mrchchakatika compiled about 750 a.c. Why it may not be that the 
latter work is indebted to Charudalia must be answered before we 
accept this theory. The identification of Bhasa with Sudraka has no 
leg to stand on. 

A reference may be made to the learned contributions of 
Dr. R. C. Majumdar on the c Chronology of the Satavahanas * and 
4 Some Thoughts on Buddhist Art ’ by Dr. Saunders of the Californian 
University. The latter makes the significant statement (p. 126), * Far 
too much time has been spent seeking to prove the foreign influence 
at work in this art ,* and it has been too little emphasized that from 
Barhut to Barabudur, and from Ajanta to Hohuji, it is essentially a 
National Indian art, developing by clear and recognizable stages. 7 

The second part closes with Dr. J. Jolly’s interesting essay on 
4 the Old Political Literature of India and the Various Writers \ He 
does not give us anything new but simply reviews some of the Indian 
publications on 4 Ancient Indian Polity 7 and concludes, 4 much as one 
may sympathize with the liberal tendencies of these Indian researches, 
their views on history as well as their results are to be considered 
with care, and one cannot altogether acquit the above-mentioned 
authors of the blame of not demarcating History from Politics’ 
(p. 137). Benoy Kumar Sarkar, we find, has already made a reply to 
this and other statements of Jolly in reviewing the German transla- 
tion of Kautalya's Arihaldstra by J. J. Meyer in the Indian Historical 
Quarterly (June, 1928). We may conclude with the remark that 
History is past politics, and politics is present history. 

V. R. R. DIKSHITAR. 
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6 THE GLORIES OF MAGADHA ’ 

BY 

J. N. SAMM ADDAS. 

WITH F ORB WORD BY 

Dr. A. B. Keith 
[P rice, Rs. 8] 

This is the second edition of the well-written work of Professer 
Samaddar, being the Readership Lectures delivered before Patna 
University (1922). The very fact that a second edition has been called 
for is in itself a testimony to the popularity of the work as a valuable 
contribution on the history of Magadha from the earliest times. In 
the first lecture itself Professor Samaddar takes us from the Vedic 
period- In the Vedic literature there are incontrovertible references 
to Magadha, as a country not fit for habitation by pure Brahmans. 
There are two theories. One is that the people there were non-Aryans 
alien to Brahmanical culture and with anti-Brahmanical tendencies. 
The other and more reasonable view is that they were Aryans but 
held a much lower status perhaps due to taking to other professions. 
This leads us to the consideration of the social status of the Vr&iyas 
of Ancient Hindu literature. This has been examined by many a 
scholar but still the problem requires elucidation. 

The second lecture is about the capitals of the Magadha kingdom. It 
had two capitals, first Girivraja, latterly known as Rajagrha and then 
Pataliputra. A plan of old Rajagrha is given, and its importance in 
Ancient Indian literature is brought out. By the time of Fa Hien, the 
city came to a ruined state. This was to be attributed to the rise of 
Pataliputra as the capital. The stone railings and other excavations 
found at Pataliputra are considered to be quasi-Persepolitan. A 
number of beautiful plates which are attached will afford interest to 
art critics. The valuable portion of this chapter is the comparative 
study of Megasthenes’ accounts with Kautalya’s ArtkalOstra to 
demonstrate how the Arthasostra is to be accepted as the authoritative 
account of political and social conditions of India in the fourth century 
before Christ. Otto Stein who has attempted to prove discrepancies 
between the two accounts must admit the resemblances also, and must 

needs revise his opinion on the subject, 

22 
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The third and fourth lectures are on the edicts of Asoka. The 
edicts are so important and so epoch-making that they have been 
edited and annotated by a number of scholars like the late Mr. V. A. 
Smith, Bhandarkar and Mookerjee and Woolner. We beg to differ 
from Professor Samaddar who observes that Asoka was a Buddhist 
monarch, that the Sukranlti is a very late work, and that Buddhism 
and animal sanctity had got intermingled together. It is not correct 
to say that Asoka adopted Buddhism as his religion. Like the great 
Mughal Emperor Akbar in later days, Asoka was a tolerant monarch. 
He had respect for all creeds and faiths which propagated the dharma 
or sacred law . If he built Buddhist stupas he equally built temples for 
the Jains and made generous gifts to the Brahmans. This is not the 
place to enter into a discussion of his faith. Suffice it to say that he 
was a cosmopolitan in his religion, and his propaganda work consisted 
mainly for the dissemination of culture and principles which are the 
underlying factors of all religions. 

In this context we may point out that there was no period like the 
Buddhist period of Indian history, when Hinduism declined in impor- 
tance. It is wrong to speak of a revival of Hinduism. There is 
evidence of the ArtkasOstra that the old Vedic religion continued 
to thrive in the days of the first Mauryan king Chandragupta. The 
various regulations about sacrifices show the earlier form of Hinduism 
in vogue. Further too much is made of the doctrine of akimsa . This 
doctrine was more of the Jains than of the Buddhists. Even the Jain 
view is not a novel one. It is as much the Brahmanical principle as 
any other. Perhaps the Jains carried the theory to its extreme limit. 

The other statement of Samaddar that the Sukranzti is a very late 
work cannot be accepted. Its rules and regulations are much antiqua- 
ted and barring a few passages, it must be ranked with the Raja 
Dharma section of the Mahabharata. It is therefore proper that the 
extant treatise is as much an authority for Hindu India as any 
other. 

The lectures (V and VI) are a study on the Universities of Nalanda 
and Vikramasila. The endowments, courses of study and chief teachers 
are all given in detail worthy of a true research scholar. The value 
of the book is very much enhanced by as many as twenty-five plates, 
which themselves afford an interesting study. Though we differ on a 
few points, still we congratulate the author on his painstaking study of 
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several controversial subjects, and an impartial and unbiassed present- 
ation of them in an attractive style. We commend these lectures, with 
Dr. Keith, as an earnest and able contribution to an important held of 
study. 

V. R. R. DXKSHXTAR. 


‘ THE BAKSHALI MANUSCRIPT 3 

BY 

G. R. Kaye 

[A Study in Mediaeval Mathematics, Archaeological Survey of India, New Imperial 
Series, vol. xliii. Price, Rs. 23. Government ot India, Central 
Publication Branch.] 

The publication of this important work on mediaeval mathematics in 
the New Imperial Series of the Archaeological Survey of India will be 
welcomed by all students interested in the subject of Hindu mathe- 
matics. It would be remembered that the work was discovered more 
than forty-five years ago at Bakshali written in birch-bark and that 
its discovery created considerable interest. Dr. Hoernle published a 
short account of it in 1888 intending to publish a complete edition of it 
in due course. But this hope remained unfulfilled although a con- 
siderable part of the analysis of the manuscript which forms the 
subject-matter in sections B, G, H, K, and L of the present work was 
prepared by him. These materials which were entrusted to Mr. Kaye 
have been utilized in the course of the present work and a thoroughly 
fresh examination of the whole work has been attempted with the 
result that in many respects such as the authorship and date of the 
work the views of Mr. Kaye differ completely from those of the late 
Dr. Hoernle. 

The manuscript consists of seventy leaves of birch-bark, some of 
these being mere scraps. The text is written in the Sarada script which 
flourished in the N.W. borders of India from about the ninth century 
a.d. The language of the text is written according to Dr. Hoernle 
in the so-called G&tha dialect used in North India till the end of the 
third century a.d., but Mr. Kaye describes it as 4 irregular Sanskrit* 
with the peculiarities of spelling and grammar commonly met 
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with in the inscriptions of the twelfth century in North-West India. 
The contents of the work are described in Chap. IV. As the work 
now stands it is concerned with problems involving systems of linear 
equations, indeterminate equations of the second degree, arithmetical 
progression, quadratic equations, approximate evaluations of square 
roots, complex series, miscellaneous problems and mensuration. The 
most interesting sections are those relating to quadratic equations 
which is the most complete in the whole MS. and miscellaneous 
problems which give glimpses of literary and social references, in 
the illustrative material. Mr. Kaye, afterwards proceeds to give the 
exposition and method ; an analysis of the mathematical contents of the 
text is then furnished which is of interest only to specialists in the 
subject. 

Chapter IX is devoted to a discussion of the age of the manuscript 
and the age of the work. It will be remembered that the late Dr, 
Hoernle held the view that the mathematical treatise (which is con- 
tained in the so-called Bakshali manuscript) was considerably older 
than the manuscript itself and that the work was composed six 
centuries earlier than the copy. Mr. Kaye after an elaborate analysis 
of the material, the format, the script employed, the language and the 
metre comes to the conclusion that the work is a composition of the 
twelfth century a.d. He also considers that the use of the place-value 
principle in the manuscript under review, as well as the square-root 
rule and the use of sexagesimal notation clearly point to the 
posterior composition of the work as in the opinion of Mr. Kaye they 
indicate foreign influence commencing at a period much later than the 
one given by Dr, Hoernle to the manuscript. The question therefore 
needs to be very carefully examined and decided upon by future 
research. 

In the second part of this work the author gives a complete 
transliteration of the text (pp. 105-156) as well as the facsimiles of the 
whole text in collotypes from photographs of the manuscript obtained 
from the Bodleyan Library. 

The author as well as the Archaeological Survey are to be con- 
gratulated on the production of this excellent work and it is hoped 
that other rare manuscripts of like importance will also be published 
on these lines by the Government, 


R. R. 
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‘ INDIA’S PAST, A SURVEY OF HER LITERATURES, 
RELIGIONS, LANGUAGES, AND ANTIQUITIES ’ 

BY 

A. A. Macdonnell 
[O xford, 1927. 10-s.J 

In the words of the learned author of this book the work summarizes 
India’s intellectual history setting forth the mental development of the 
most easterly branch of the Aryan civilization since it entered India 
by land till it came into contact by sea with the most westerly branch 
of the same civilization after a separation of at least three thousand 
years. It would be remembered by readers of Prof. Macdonnel’s 
works that this formed the subject of the professor’s studies for the 
last fifty years in some one or other of its various aspects. The work 
opens with an introduction dealing with the physical characteristics of 
the country and its influences on the history and the following three 
chapters deal respectively with the Ancient- Vedic Period, the later 
Vedic Period, Post- Vedic period. Chapters V and VII are devoted 
to a description of the stories, fairy-tales and fables, their general 
literary characteristics and external influences in countries outside 
India, the technical literature in Sanskrit in the shape of works on 
grammar, lexicography, philosophy, law, medicine, astronomy, etc. 
(p. 115-193). In the next chapter the vernacular literature of the 
country is taken up, and it deals with the distribution of these ver- 
naculars and the rise of their literatures. The final chapter is a brilliant 
account of the manner in which the Westerners became acquainted 
with India’s past through her literature, and furnishes a succinct 
account of the efforts in research made in the archaeological, 
epigraphic, numismatic and other fields. The dearth of old coins in 
Dravidian Deccan referred to on page 271 by the author is perhaps not 
correct as large quantities of these are now in the Madras Museum 
undergoing classification by Mr. R. "Srinivasa Ragava Aiyangar, 
Similarly the statement of the author on p. 220 that Tamil versions of 
the Mahabharata belong to a later date than the eleventh century A.3>. 
is inaccurate as earlier translations are known such as the one by 
Perundevanar. The name of Tirugnana Sambandar is misspelt on the 
same page while the famous collection of Saiva hymns known as the 
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Tevaram is not mentioned at all. The period of Ramanuja’s activity 
is wrongly ascribed by Prof. Macdonell (p. 149) to a.d. 1175 to 1250, 
a statement which is quite untenable as it is definitely known that his 
activities belong to the latter half of the eleventh century and i the first 
half of the twelfth. 

The work is rendered very useful by the addition of a large 
number of photographic illustrations, four maps, as well as a 
comprehensive bibliography affixed at the end of each chapter. 

R. G. 


‘ A HISTORY OF INDIA J 

BY 

C. S. Srinivasachari and M. S. Ramaswami Aiyangar 

WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 

Prof. Radhakumud Mookrrji 

[Part I, Hindu India : Publishers, Srinivasa Vardachari & Co.] 

‘ Hindu India 9 which forms Part I of A History of India designed for 
the use of students of colleges marks a considerable advance on text- 
books written in recent times covering the same ground and when 
complete, promises to be very useful to those for whom it is intended. 
Opening with a clear account of the physical features of India and 
their influence on the history of the land, the learned authors describe 
in lucid and simple language the history of Hindu India in fourteen 
chapters of which eight are devoted to the history of North India. 
The political history dealt with in each section is followed by welcome 
account of the social, economic, political, literary and religious 
condition of the period which is intended to bring home to the students 
the cultural development of the various ages. The treatment of South 
Indian dynasties is particularly good and considerable details at 
present found only in detailed research journals are summarized for the 
benefit of the students with full references to the sources. The account 
of the Pallavas and the significance of the new culture associated 
with them may be pointed out in this connection (pp. 137-8, 183). 
The appendices are good but the chronological table giving the 
Annals of politics and culture deserves to be worked up still further 
in great detail. (B.g.) The date of the Mahabharata war is not given. 
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In conclusion it may be mentioned that the spellings adopted for 
certain terms by the writers needs to be revised in the next edition 
which the work is bound to attain to. 

We come across with two different spellings for the term Bkakii 
on the same page (p. 224) while forms like Ahvar, Thevaram, 
Someswara, Brihadiswara and Dwarasamudra freely occur in the work 
where we are now accustomed to write Alvar, Tevaram, etc. The place 
name of Dalavanur is misspelt on p. 186. The statement that the 
death of Paramesvaravaram II was followed by a war for the posses- 
sion of the throne needs to be revised in the light of recent research 
as the V aikuntaperumal inscriptions indicate a peaceful succession to 
the throne. The book is enriched by the addition of six maps but it 
is not clear why illustrations of important monuments (such as those 
representing Asokan pillars or Pallava temples, or portraits of kings) 
have not been included. We are anxiously awaiting the subsequent 
part of this excellent work and have no doubt that the minor errors 
would be rectified in a subsequent edition, by the learned authors. 

VISHNUGOPA. 

‘ THE MAKING OF A STATE ’ 

BY 

T. G. Masaryk 

[George Allen and Unwin Ltd., Museum Street, London.] 

The Great War and the reconstruction of Europe following thereon 
have been responsible for the output of a great mass of literature of 
varying degrees of interest. Among the publications which resulted 
in consequence, there are some of the highest value from the point of 
view of humanity generally, such as for instance, the revision of the 
conception of democracy and the efforts at reconstruction of society 
on principles acceptable to human intelligence and reason. The work 
under review, The Making of a State , is an illuminating example of 
the struggles of a state trampled down by centuries of subordination 
to foreign rule exerting itself through some of the best of her sons to 
establish herself on an independent footing as a small state in the 
congeries of states constituting reconstructed Europe. It is of the 
nature, more or less of the autobiography of the principal man, 
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Professor Masaryk as he was, who, as voluntary exile, exerted himselt 
to bring about the support of the Allies to the legitimate aspirations 
at independence of the country of the Czechs. It is a very interesting 
autobiography and reveals one of those pages of European history 
not generally seen on the surface, nor readily understood, from works 
on general history. Historical judgment will have to count Masaryk a 
great man and the real builder of the state, and his ideas summarized 
in the last part of his work on democracy as a humanizing principle 
will, as it looks, become the guiding principle of politics in the 
reconstructed Europe in the immediate future. Masaryk’s friend, 
Henry Wickham Steed, is the author of the English version, 
which provides interesting reading, and we may conclude with 
the following sentences from the introduction : — £ The Masaryk 
revealed in these pages is a standing refutation of the shallow view 
that the Great War brought forth no great man. To me, who had 
experience of the Austria in which he grew up, of the deadening spell 
she cast over her children, of the Hapsburg system that was a 
perennial negation of political morality, the emergence of Masaryk 
seems well-nigh as miraculous as his triumph in the fight he fought, 
all but single-handed, against inveterate oppressors.’ 


4 INDIA OFFICE RECORDS; HOME MlSCEDEAiN£,OUS 

SERIES ’ 

BY 

S. C. Hill, 1927 

This is a volume of selections from records in the India Office, and 
is the last work of that indefatigable Records Officer, S. C. Hill of 
the Education Department, who retired as Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, Central Provinces. Since retirement in 1912, he made large 
contributions on the subject of these records generally to the English 
Historical Review , The Indian Antiquary , Bengal Past and Present , 
The Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society , etc. Perhaps 
he is best known as the author of Yusuf Khan , the Rebel Commandant , 
published in 1914. In the line of the records purely, he published 
an analytical catalogue of the Orme Manuscripts in 1916. In 1920 he 
undertook the publication now given to the world under the caption 
Home Miscellaneous Series. It is a great pity that he did not live to 
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complete the work himself, but the work of cataloging: was so 
thoroughly done that the bulk of the proof could be seen through by 
his widow without detriment to the work. However we are deprived 
of what might have proved a very illuminating introduction to the 
whole set of valuable documents from his pen, by his untimely death. 

This defect is made up to some extent by a comparatively short 
introduction given by Mr. William Foster, who brought the collection 
down to date by a supplement to the work. The name, Home Miscell- 
aneous Series, was given at the outset and has been continued notwith- 
standing the fact that it very soon ceased to signify the contents of 
the volume. The division was taken from the original classification 
of Mr. Danvers, the first Registrar and Superintendent of Records at 
the India Office, who made arrangements for publishing the papers 
in the India Office, and the first 47 volumes of the series conform 
to that plan. Thereafter it has ceased to be exclusively papers 
originating from Home and got to include papers originating from 
whatever source, so long as they were found connected both in point 
of time and subject. This series includes a vast mass of miscellaneous 
papers of which the details and the key to the references are given 
in a paragraph by Mr. Foster. The work is a very valuable one for 
those who wish to delve into these records for a large variety of 
subjects for research work and is a thoroughly analytical handbook 
which would serve as a valuable guide to anyone seeking information. 
It is provided with an excellent and exhaustive index which the author 
had taken care to complete while the work was still in the stage of 
manuscript. The index itself is about a hundred and fifty pages while 
the analysis of the records runs through 532 pages. We are grateful 
to the Government of India for having favoured us with a copy, 
which is indispensable to anybody that cares to work on any subject 
of modern Indian History. 

‘ BARABUDUR s 

BY 

N. 3. Krom 

[Martinus Nijhoff, Hague, Holland.] 

The great monument reckoned among the wonders of the world called 
Barabudur was taken up for restoration by the Dutch Government 
and the restoration work was carried on during the years 1907 to 1911. 
23 
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It was the intention of the Government and the- Archaeological 
Department alike that a new monograph on the subject should be 
published superseding that of Leeman’s issued so long ago as 1873. 
Although the idea was certainly excellent it was not so easy of 
execution and the difficulty at once presented itself as to how far it 
would be possible to issue a monograph containing a complete 
explanation of all that is depicted on the great monument and thereby 
indicating the significance of the monument itself. After the neces- 
sary consultation the Government decided that defective as the 
monograph may be it must be issued, if for nothing else, at least to 
promote further research and make it possible for the future at any 
rate to complete the explanation that may be possible only in part now. 
The result of this effort on the part of the Government was the 
publication of an Album of 400 plates together with an explanatory 
letterpress introduction issued some five years ago. The -architec- 
tural part was entrusted to Mr. T. Van Erp who had charge of the 
restoration work and therefore was the most qualified to do it. The 
archaeological part of it was first undertaken by Professor Vogel and 
when he had to resign it in 1915, it was taken over by Mr. Krom. 
When the Dutch edition of the work was published a promise was 
made that an English edition would be given to the public as well and 
that edition delayed beyond expectation. Even so the English edition 
came out early in 1927, the Dutch edition having preceded it by almost 
seven years. The English edition is not a mere translation of the 
Dutch edition, and it could not be issued by the Government as was 
originally projected and the publication work of this English edition 
was taken up by Mr. Nijhoff. The English edition differs in two 
respects from the Dutch edition ; the descriptive part of unidentified 
reliefs is abridged and secondly the references have been brought up 
to date by taking into consideration literature on the subject published 
since 1918. In some cases, these are also worked up in the text part. 

Although these sumptuous editions of the work on the great 
monument have given us a volume of material such as we never had 
before, it still leaves room for a great deal of work to understand the 
monument and expound its - full significance. The importance of the 
work, however, consists in the great facility that it gives now to a 
serious student to go to work in his own study and continue the 
research work which is already done and incorporated in the work 
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itself. This is not a small advance and the public interested in 
Indian and Indonesian archaeology cannot be too grateful to the Dutch 
Government or to Mr. Martinus Nijhoff for having given us the two 
publications in the form in which they have been placed before the 
public. 

The work is divided into thirteen chapters beginning with the 
foundation and history of Barabudur and proceeding to describe the 
various reliefs incorporating the life story of Buddha as it is embodied 
in various classics of Buddhist literature. It is here that one 
encounters the difficulty that all the reliefs are not capable of either 
correct or full explanation. But it must be said that what has been 
attempted is a remarkable achievement in as much as it takes us a 
good long way in understanding the monument in all its details as far 
as the research work done on this vast department of Indian culture 
has been studied from the literary side. The monument incorporates 
the culmination of Indian and Indonesian genius on the religious, 
artistic and architectural side of it and is well worth the study of all 
those interested in Indian culture and its spread beyond the frontiers 
of India. The work is comparatively costly, it may be too costly for 
private resources, but no public library and libraries of educational 
institutions should be without this monumental work, which is an 
unparalleled achievement of Indian and Indonesian genius and as 
such ought to appeal to Indians of culture. There are interesting 
chapters on Barabudur as a monument of Hindu -Javnese art and 
culture, on the pantheon, the great monument and on the kind of 
Buddhism of which it is an exposition in stone. There are also 
introductory chapters on the history of the monument apart from the 
exposition of the actual reliefs. 

A smaller book containing the life of Buddha as portrayed in the 
monument was already issued in 1926. The monument seems actually 
to be the work of the best period of the empire of Sri Vijaya founded at 
Palembang in Sumatra and is generally assigned to the eighth century 
a.d. It is supposed to represent Mahayana Buddhism which gained 
its ascendency with the ascendency of Sri Vijaya. The history of the 
intercourse between these islands and India goes back at least to the 
early centuries of the Christian era and the communication between 
South India and these seems to have been regular and even frequent. 
The dynasty that distinguished itself in Sri Vijaya is known to 
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SaiWras corresponds to that of the great Pallavas of Kanchx, and of 
wh^se Period an inscription has been found by Col. Geruu at the 
louth of the River Takopa. This was published by Hultzch m the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society , so that it cannot be said that even in 
the period of the ascendency of the Sailendras, communication with 
South India was not real. The monument is supposed to be due to a 
person named Gunadharma and belongs to the earlier part of the 
century A.d. 750-850, and though originally designed as a stupa con- 
taining some of the relics of the Buddha, it gradually developed into 
a symbolical representation of Buddhism and its secret of salvation. 

The name Barabudur has not yet been satisfactorily explained. 
Neither the first part of the name nor the second has so far been made 
out One cannot be very clear what language the name is in, as it seems 
to be of very late origin. If it should be regarded ancient bawi, 
perhaps the first part bar a may be a modification of the term biara 
meaning temple. The second part, budur, one cannot be sure is 
connected with the name Buddha. But there is a South Indian word 
budur still used, we believe in Tulu, which means a palace. In such a 
case, we shall have to regard it as a foreign word, and, from the 
locality of its provenance on the west coast of India, it would be 
difficult to provide historical warrant at piesent for its introduction in 
Java. Proceeding by sound alone, one may go the length of making 
another guess that Barabudur is nothing but a modification of the 
Tamil Perumbudur. Here again it would be dangerous merely to 
proceed on the similarity of sound alone, unless we can raise a 
reasonable presumption that the monument was constructed by 
immigrants from the Tamil country. 

In regard to the significance of the monument itself, the elaborate 
investigation contained in the two big volumes before us do not appear 
to lead very far. So much however is certain that the part relating to 
the life of Buddha seems to be based unmistakably on the Lalitavistara , 
perhaps borrowing details from other well-known works on the life ef 
the Buddha. After discussing in five or six other chapters the various 
subjects in the illustrations, the author proceeds to discuss the great 
monument as a work of Hindu-Javnese art and culture, its pantheon 
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and its religious significance. After conducting an elaborate Investi- 
gation, the learned author comes to the conclusion, the only possible 
conclusion so far, that a study of this monument alone cannot lead 
to important conclusions in any one of these departments, although 
a thorough study of this great monument is of the first importance in 
an investigation of the questions involved. On the first subject of 
investigation the conclusion seems clearly derivable that the monu- 
ment is the work not of Hindus from outside nor Javnese altogether 
from inside the island, but is a complex compound of the two. A 
study of the pantheon of Buddhism is of value for determining the 
character of the Buddhism meant to be represented. While there is 
ample material in the monument for regarding it as an exposition of 
Buddhism to the eye and through it to the understanding, it does not 
lead to any clear conclusions in regard to the character of the 
Buddhism itself. On these important questions therefore, the elaborate 
investigations undertaken remain inclusive, although it cannot be 
denied that the study certainly receives a substantial advance by way 
of clearing of the preliminaries for a final, or at any rate, a fairly final 
conclusion reachable by a far more elaborate study by bringing all 
the available material into comparison. The work is of the highest 
value and, taken along with the plates in two volumes, together 
contribute enough material for a good study, such as other monuments 
do not yet possess either in India or in Indonesia. We wish the 
enterprise all success. 


■ THE EMPIRE OP THE GREAT MOGOL ’ 

A translation of DeLacVs ‘ Dcscriptio7i of India a?id Fragment 
of Indian History ’ 

BY 

J. S. Hoyland 

[New Edition with critical notes and introduction by S . N . Banerjee. 

D. B. Taraporevala Sons & Co., Bombay.] 

This work is published in a new edition with notes of value by 
Mr. Banerjee, Mohindra College, Patiala. The book was originally 
written in Latin from which it was translated, and it is now published 
with introduction and notes by Professor Banerjee of Patiala, The 
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value of this book as a source of Mogul history was perhaps unduly 
exaggerated by early writers and among later ones, by the late 
Dr. Vincent Smith. Even so, it is of value to have the work in the 
form in which it is presented to us in this new edition. We do not 
attempt any particular review of the book, as we are publishing in this 
number a detailed, critical review by such a competent scholar as 
Mr. Hodivala. We welcome the edition, however, as a handy volume 
for reference and use by scholars, and the work is likely to be useful 
in many ways, among which perhaps the most important consideration 
would be a warning not to trust too much the authority of writers like 
this, and perhaps what is worse prefering this to other contemporary 
sources of information. It affords a good illustration of the caution 
that is required in the usejof authorities such as this. If for nothing 
else, the work is bound to be of great use, and we recommend it as 
such. 


• SRI SIVA BHARATA * 

BY 

S. M. Divekar, Poona 

[Published for the first time with an elaborate introduction and 
notes in Marathi] . 

The work of which we are for the first time provided with an excellent 
edition, is one of the rare manuscripts in the Sarasvati Mahal Library, 
Tanjore where we have had the pleasure of examining it almost about a 
decade ago. It is a piece of Sanskrit writing in the Kdvya style on 
the life of Sivaji, but cast in a form to prejudice the historical 
student at first sight. It has got a Tamil version, the reading 
of which gives the impression that the work is of very little 
historical value. The Sanskrit kdvya presented to us enables us to 
form a better opinion of the work, although it must be admitted that 
even in this better form, it is, as it is written, far from history proper. 
The presentation is undoubtedly in the style of an epic with all its 
poetical machinery and the exaggeration characteristic of epic poems 
in India, but on the whole* it presents the outline history of the 
life of Shahji and Sivaji fairly fully. It is of value as a contemporary 
document, claiming as it does that its author composed the work at 
request of Sivaji himself, and the work was actually read to the 
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pilgrims assembled in Benares, where Kavmdra Paramananda, the 
author, happened to be on a similar holy errand. It is composed of 
thirty chapters of which almost about twenty are taken up with the 
early life of Sivaji, in which the work of Shahji as a Bijapur officer is 
dealt with more or less fully. Notwithstanding the epic treatment, 
there is a sobriety in the narration, poetic as it is, and gives one 
confidence that it is stating the facts as accurately as the method of 
treatment would admit. The Marathi introduction brings the facts 
together and examines them from other sources for the history of the 
period. We shall be glad to present our readers with a review 7 of this 
in the next issue of the journal. 

1SF.B. The Editor regrets that he is coni pelted to hold over other reviews 

owing to pressure on space. 



Principal Contents from Oriental Journals 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society ( London ) 

April 1928— 

A. H. Sayce : 4 The Original Home of the Hittites/ and the Site 

of Kussar. Holds the view that the original homes of the 
founders of the royal dynasties of the Hittites was the country 
of Kussar. 

R. Levy : 4 The Nizamiya at Baghdad/ 

C. A. F. Rhys Davids : 4 The Unknown Co-founders of Bud- 
dhism/ 

In the course of this interesting investigation commenced in the 
Journal last year the writer feels convinced of the existence of 
a man whose original mevssage to mankind has been woven into 
the earliest teachings we call Buddhism but whose name has not 
survived. 

Tucci(G.): 4 On the Fragments of Dinnag a/ These notes are 
intended to supplement the important contribution of 
Mr. Randle’s £ Fragments of Dinnaga 7 to the knowledge of 
Indian logic. 

A. K. Coqmaraswamy : £ Some Early Buddhist Reliefs Identi- 

fied/ 

Y. R. Gupte : 4 Rathare Budruk plates of Madhava-varman/ The 

author assigns the record to the sixth or the seventh century. 
The donor is Madhavavarman and the village granted is called 
Retturaka, S.E. of the river Krishna- Venna. 

Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
Vol. Ill, Nos. 1 & 2 

A. A. Fyzee : 4 A Descriptive List of the Arabic, Persian and 

Urdu MSS. in the B. B. R. A. Society/ 

V. S. Bakhlb : 4 Satavahanas and the Contemporary Kshatrapas/ 
This is the first instalment of B. L. IndrajPs Prize Essay and 
gives a brief account of the period which covered the century 
after the death of Asoka. It discusses then the question of the 
home of the Satavahanas and says that W. India was their 
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original home. The name Satavahana is derived from Satiya- 
putra and the essay proceeds with the list of kings. Then 
follows an account of the Kshatrapas, Satavahana possessions 
during this period and the Kshatrapas of Ujjain and their 
relation with the Satavahanas. 

Dr. S. K. Aiyanga.ii : £ The Bappa Bhatti Chari tha and the 

Early History of the Gujara Empire.’ 

A. V ENK atasubbiah : £ The Authors of the R&ghava Pdndaviya 

and Gadya Ch i?itama?ii . 5 

D. B. Diskalkar : ‘ Some copper-plate grants recently discovered.’ 
These include (1) Bantia plates of Dharasena II of Valabhi of 
(Gupta- Valabhi) Sam. 257. (2) Bhavanagar plates of Dhara- 

sena III of Valabhi of Sam. 304. (3) A grant of W. Chalukya 
sovereign, Pulikesin II. (4) A grant of Rashtrakuta sovereign, 
Govinda III. (5) Asvi plates of the early Yadava Irammadeva. 

R. R. Haldar : £ Some reflections on Prithviraja-rasa.’ 

J. J. Modi : * The Story of Alexander the Great and the Poison 
damsel of India. 5 

K. Rajwade : £ Indra’s enemies.’ 

H. Heras : ‘ Three Mughal Paintings on Akbar’s Religious 

discussions.’ 

Jour?ial of the Bombay Historical Society 

March 1928 — 

H. Heras : ‘ The Decay of the Portuguese Power in India.’ 

Discusses the views of the late R. Sewell’s remarks on the 
subject and critically examines the real causes of the decay, 
internal and external, ascribing it to (1) the destruction of the 
Vijayanagar Empire, (2) English opposition, (3) Dutch enmity, 
(4) and bad Government at homed 

Dr. Bal Krishna : 4 The Economic History of India.’ Examines 

the materials for research at Bombay. 

B. A. Fernandes : £ Sopra : The Ancient Port of the Konkan. 
Examines the antiquity of the port since the days of the 
Puranas to the rise of Portuguese power in 1534. 

N. V. Ramanaiya : £ The Place of Virakurcha in the Pallava 

Genealogy.’ Puts forward the theory that the interval between 
the Sanskrit and Prakrit records of the Pallavas is exaggerated 
24 
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and that Sanskrit displaced Prakrit within two generations. 
According to the writer the Virakorchavarman of the Darsi frag- 
ment was the father of Sivaskandavarman of the Hirahadagalli 
plates and can be safely identified with 4 Mah. Bappasvami * 
mentioned therein. 

Journal of the K. R. Cama Orie7ital Institute 
No. 11 

J. S. Taraporewala : 4 Some Aspects of the History of 

Zoroastrianism. ’ 

J. C. Tavadia : 4 Recent Iranian Researches by European 

Scholars.’ 


Indian Historical Quarterly 

March 1928 — 

M. Winternitz ; * Jataka Gathas and J at aka Commentary.’ 

Examines how far the Jatakas can be used for historical 
purposes, more especially for the history of Indian literary 
types, and for the history of social life and institutions of 
ancient India.’ 

A. B. Keith ; 4 The Authorship of Nyaya Pravesa.’ 

N. Dey : 4 Radha or the ancient Gangarashtra.’ 

S. R. Das : c Alleged Greek Influence on Hindu Astronomy.’ 

N. K. Sinha : 4 Ranjit Singh’s Civil Administration.’ 

H. C. Chakladar : Eastern India and Aryavartha.’ 

M. M. Bose : 4 Asoka’s Rock Edicts : I, VIII, IX, XI.’ 

A. Venkatasubbiah: 4 The Battle of Sorattur.’ 

A. G. Warriar : ‘ The Tali Inscriptions in the Cochin State and 

Their Importance.’ 

Bengal , Past and Present 
Ja?iuary— March , 1928 — 

N. K. Bhattasaei : 4 Bengal Chief’s Struggle for Independence 

in the Reign of Akbar and Jahangir.’ 

A. F. M. Abdul Ali : 4 The East India Company’s Commercial 

Mission through the Wilds of Burma in the Early Part of the 
Nineteenth Century.’ The papers connected with the accounts 
of these missions 4 re in the archives of the Imperial Records 
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Department and the materials of the present paper have been 
taken from the records which deal with the commercial missions 
which Dr. Richardson and Captain McJeod undertook from 
Moulmein during the years 1835-37. 

M. J. Seth : ‘ Gorgin Khan : The Armenian Commander-m- 

Chief and Minister of Nawab Mir Kassim of Bengal.' 

B eft gal Past a7id Prese?it 

Aprtl-Ju?ie y 1928 — 

‘ Letters from Bengal : 178&-95. 9 

Sir E. Cotton : ‘ Unpublished Papers from the Correspondence 

of Ozias Humphry, preserved in the Library of the Royal 
Academy. ’ 

N. K. Bhattasali : * Bengal Chief s Struggle for Independence. 5 

Jadunath Sarkar : * A Description of North Bengal in 1609 

a.d.’ Translation of a Persian account from the Diary of 
Abdul Latif, the favourite retainer of Abul Hasan, a brother of 
Nurjahan. It gives a description of a journey to Bengal, its 
cities, shrines, etc., observed by the writer on the way in the 
Royal tour in which he joined. 

P. Pissurlencar : c Prince Akbar and the Portuguese. ’ Written 
from the unpublished Portuguese letters of Viceroy Francisco 
de Tavora preserved in the Government archives at Pangim. 
Studies the relationship of Prince Muhammad Akbar the fourth 
son of Aurangzeb. 


Discovery 


March , 1928 — 

A. Pbrsson : 4 Excavations in the Tombs of Dendra/ 

the rich tombs of Dendra. 


Studies 


Epigraphia IndFa 
Von. XIX, Parts I to III 

D. R. Sahni : < Ahar Stone Inscription/ 

D. R. Bhandarkar : 4 Jejuri Plates of Vinayaditya/ 

D. R. Sahni : ‘Seven Inscriptions from Mathura/these are 
(1) The Buddha image inscription of the year 22. (2) Bodhs- 
sattva image inscription of the year 39. (3) The Bodhisattva 
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inscription. (4) Vardhamana image pedestal inscription of the 
year 84. (5) Stone slab inscription. (6) Stone bowl inscription in 
the Jamna Bagh. (7) Stone channel inscription. 

R. D. Bankrji : ‘ The Kalyan Plates of Yasovarman.’ 

Hiralal : ‘ Amoda plates of the Haihaya King Prithvideva I : 

Chedi Sam. 831/ 

K. V. S. Ayyar : 4 Takkolam Inscription of Rajakesarivarman 

(Aditya I)/ 

G. V. Srinivasa Rao : 4 The Kandukuru Plates of Venkatapati- 

deva I : Saka 1535/ 

D. R. Sahni: 4 Mathura Pedestal Inscription of the Kushana 
year 14/ 

R. D. Banerji : 4 Patna Museum Plates of Somesvara II/ 

Y. R. Gupta : 4 Rithapur Plates of Bhavattavarman of the Nala 

Family/ Palaeographically the record is assignable to the later 
half of the fifth or the first half of the sixth century a.d. 

V. Rangacharya : 4 Two Inscriptions of the Pallava King Raja 

Simha — Narasimhavarman II/ The first is the record dis- 
covered by the Archaeological Department in 1912. The second 
Panamalai inscription. 

p. Bhattacharya : c Two Lost Plates of the Niclhanpur Copper- 
plates of Bhaskaravarman/ 

D. B. Diskalkar : 4 The Second Half of a Valabhi Grant of 

Sam. 210/ This is the second half of the grant, the first half of 
which appeared in Vol. XVIII of Bp. hid . 

R. R. Haldrr : 4 The Sohawal Copper-plate Inscription of Maha- 

raja Sarvanatha — the year 191 issued from Uchchakalpa. 

T. C. Rath : 4 Vishamagiri Plates of Indravarmadeva/ 

K. V. Lakshmana Rao : ‘ Two Copper-plate Inscriptions of 

Eastern Chalukya Princes Issued by Badapa and Tala II Sons of 
Yuddhamalle II. Not Hitherto Known to Us/ 

J. Novel : 4 Panchadharala Pillar Inscription of the Kona King 

Choda HI/ 

J. Novel : 4 Panchadharala Pillar Inscription of the Eastern 

Chalukya King Visvesvara/ 

D. B. Diskalkar : 4 A Fragmentary Pratihara Inscription/ 

L. D. Barnett : 4 Six Inscriptions from Kolur and Devageri/ 

These include the (I) Kolur inscription of the reign of 
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Somesvara I, Saka 967. (2) Devagiri inscriptions of the 

reigns of Somesvara II and III, Saka 997 and 1056. (3) Kolnr 

inscription of the fourth year of Vikramaditya VI. (4) Kolur 
inscription of the tenth year of Vikramaditya VI. (5) Devagiri 
inscription of the forty-eighth year of Vikramaditya VI. 


Indian A?itiguary 

April , 1928 — 

A . V ENKATASUB b i ah : * Vedic Studies. 5 

B. C. Law : 4 Buddhist Women. 5 

M. Singaravelqo Pillai : 4 Nicolas Manuchy’s Last Will and 

Testament.’ 

R. C. Temple : 4 Ignicoles : A Name for the Parsees.’ 

May, 1928 — 

S. Srikanta Sastri : 4 Devaraya II.’ 

Ju?ie , 1928 — 

A. Venkatasubbiah : 4 Vedic Studies.’ 

Journal of the Madras University 

March , 1928— 

A. J. Saunders : 4 The Saurashtra Community of Madura,’ 

S. Hanumanta Rao : 4 Life and Times of Madhavacharya.’ 

C. S. Srinivasa charx : 4 A Note on the Kingdom of Srivijaya in 

Sumatra.’ 

The Quarterly Journal of the A?idhra Historical Research Society 

January- April, 1928 — 

J. Ramayya Pantulu : 4 The Southern School of Telugu Litera- 

ture.’ Gives a bird’s-eye view of the Telugu literature created in 
the Tamil country by Telugu people who emigrated to the 
Tamil districts in the days of the Nayak Kings. 

S. Srikanta Sastri : 4 Sulakas and Mulakas.’ Questions the 

identification propounded by H. Heras of the Sulakas with the 
Cholikas and traces the references to the word Mulaka in 
historical literature. 
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S. E. V. Viraraghavacear : 4 The Date of Naighantuka 

Dhananjaya. 5 Concludes that Dhananjaya was later than Kaviraja 
(a.d. 650-725 ) and prior to Rajasekhara and that he probably 
flourished between a.d. 750-800. 

G. Sinha : £ Kalinga . 3 

J. Ramayya Pantuiaj : ‘ Krishnaraya or the Story of Karnata 

Kingdom. 3 Examines the origin of the Karnata kingdom and 
its history especially during the reign of Krishnadevaraya. 

N. K. Venkatesan : c Govinda Dikshita. 3 

R. Subba Rao : 4 The Pamulavaka Copper-plate Grant of 

Ammaraja II. 3 The inscription relates to a grant made by 
Ammaraja II — Vijayaditya. The importance of the inscription 
consists in the fact that it shows that the grant was made in the 
Elamanchi-Kalingavishaya and that the Eastern Chalukyan 
Empire during Ammaraja 3 s time extended up to Elamanchi 
Kalinga (Vizagapatam District). 

G. Jouveau-Dubreuil : 4 A Note on the Inscription from 

Ganj. 5 Expresses the view that the Vyaghradeva of Ganj was 
a feudatory of Vakataka Prithivisena II who was reigning in 
a.d. 480 and that he cannot be identified with Vyaghra 
mentioned in the inscription of Samudragupta. According to 
the writer a difference of more than a century separates the two 
Vyaghras so far as the palaeography of the inscription is 
concerned. 

L. N. Deb ; 4 Sailodbhava Dynasty of Kalinga. 3 

Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society 
March 1928 — 

H. Heras : 4 The Royal Patrons of the University of Nalanda. 3 

K. P. Jayaswal : 4 Revised Notes on the Brahmin Empire : 

Revival of Asvamedha. 3 

N. C. Mehta : 4 Jaina Record on Toramana. 3 This is a miscella- 

neous Champu work of 2,600 lines belonging to the eighth 
century. The author is Udyotana Suri and the work is called 
Kuvalayamala. Extracts from the work and a summary in 
English are given. 

K. K. Basu : 4 Account of the First Sayyad King of Delhi. 3 

J. N. Samaddar : 4 Two Forgotten Mutiny Heroes. 3 
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K. P. Jayaswal : e A Deed of Acquittance in Sanskrit.’ This is 
a good specimen of a deed of acquittance and is dated in the 
year 508 of the Lakshmana era (1627 a.c.). 

A. Banerji Sastri : ‘ Weights in Ancient India ; Patna Cylin- 

ders/ 

K. P. Jayaswal : ‘ Demetrios, Kharavela and the Garga- 

Samhita/ Shows from a quotation from Garga-Samkita that 
the Greek king of Patanjali and Kharavela was Demetrios and 
not Menander. 

B. B. Roy : £ Harappa and the Vedic Hariyupia/ As opposed to 

the views of Sir John Marshall, S. K. Chatterji and R. D. 
Banerji, the writer holds that the relics recently discovered at 
Harappa belong to the Aryan civilization. In Vedic times 
there was a city named Hariyupia, where a battle was fought 
between Chayamana’s son King Abhyavarti, and Varasikha’s 
sons, in which Indra fought on the side of Abhyavarti, and 
killed Varasikha’s sons, who are stationed on the East and 
West of Hariyupia {R. V. VI, 27, 5). 


The Qziarterly Journal of the Mythic Society 


VOL. XIX, No. 1 


July, 1928— 

Rev. H. Heras : ‘ Goa Viragal of the Time of Harihara II of 

Vijayanagara/ 

A. A. Krxshnaswami Aiyangar : ‘ The Hindu Arabic Nume- 

rals/ In this article the writer continues the subject of the 
development of the Numeral system in India and the Decimal 
notation, the abacus and the symbol for the zero. 

L. L. Sundararama Rao : ‘ Mughal Land Revenue system/ 

Somasundara Desikar : ‘ Rajadhiraja II/ Concludes from a 

study of Ins. No. 432 of 1924 of Rajadhiraja II which he 
reproduces that (1) Rajaraja died a natural death without a 
proper heir to the throne, and (2) that he ordered his minister- 
general to look after his kingdom as well as to select a person 
from the correct line. He questions in a detailed discussion 
the accuracy of the statements made in the Annual Report of 
South Indian Epigraphy for 1924 on this inscription. 
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Revue de L' Histoire des Colonies Frcmfaise 
March-April, 1928 — 

A. Martineau : ‘ La Defense et la Critique de la Politique de 

Dupleix.’ 


Illustrated London News 


May 19, 1928— 

‘ The Storied-past of India.’ Describes the discoveries at Old 
Prome and Pagan in Burma. M. Duroiselle here hit upon the 
untouched relic chamber of Old Prome, the ancient Srlkshetra. 
Round the top of the stupa runs an inscription in a script closely 
related to Canara-Telugu script of South India. A MS. consist- 
ing of twenty gold leaves containing extracts in Pali from the 
Abhidhamma and Vinayapitakas in the early South Indian script 
of sixth century a.d. Among other objects discovered here 
were a gold image of Buddha, sixty-three smaller ones of gold 
and silver, and a number of inscribed gold and silver rings, 
ear-ornaments miniature boats, etc. These antiquities point to 
Southern Buddhism with its Pali canon being predominant 
here. 

June 2, 1928 — 

« Relics of Sumer’s first Capital after the Flood : Discoveries 
at Kish. 3500 B.C.’ The antiquities of this site reach 
back to a period clearly 1,000 years earlier than the oldest 
Sumerian inscriptions that can be translated. The age to which 
the tombs belong date before 4000 b.c. 

Modern Review 

March , 1928 — 

R. D. Banerji : ‘ Rajput Origins in Orissa.’ 

May, 1928— 

Major Basd : ‘ The Second Afghan War.’ 

June , 1928 — 

Dr. Sudhindra Bose : ‘ The School of Vedic Research in 

America/ 
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July, 1928— 

R. D. Banerji : ‘ Non- Buddhistic Cave-temples.’ 

Visvabhara th i 

April , 1928— 

Rambs Basu : 4 The Culture Products of Bengal : The Muslim 

Literature and Music during the Muslim Period, 


June , 1928 — 

Prabhakara Sastri : 


Bharat hi 

4 Old Telugu Inscriptions.’ 


Journal of Orimial Research 

January , 1928 — 

C. S. Srinivasachari : * Indian Culture at Funan and Cambodia/ 

M. Ragava Aiyangar : 4 The Date of Perialvar/ 


Calcutta Review 

March , 1928 — 

N. Sinha : 4 Ranjit Singh and the British Government/ 

May , 1928— 

K. Sarkar : 4 A pilgrimage to the excavation site of Paharpur 

(Illustrated)/ 

Indian Historical Quarterly 

June> 1928 — 

H. C. Chakladar : 4 Valipattana Plates of Rattaraja, three 

copper -plates of Saka Samvat 932 recording the grant of some 
land by Silara Mahamandalika Rattaraja/ 

A. B. Keith : 4 Vasubandhu and Vadavidhi/ 

H. C. Ray Chaudhuri : 4 The Study of Ancient Indian 

Geography/ 

N. Dey : 4 Radha or Ancient Gangarashtra, identifies Ancient 

Gange with Saptagrama, the modern Satagaon, two miles 
north of the town of Hughli/ 

S. R. Das : 4 Astronomical Instruments of the Ancient Hindus/ 

Gives a detailed account of the astronomical instruments of the 
Hindus from the earliest times and pleads for the revival of the 
more important of these instruments by a study of the Hindu 
astronomical works. 

25 
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Govinda Pai : 4 Why are the Bahubali Colossi called Gommata V 

S. Dhar : 4 The Women of the Meghaduta. ' 

G. Rambas : 4 Havana's Lanka. The author holds that evidence 

establishes the identity of Lankadvipa with Amradvipa and of 
these two with Amrakantaka.' Lanka was the name of the high- 
land from which the two rivers the Narmada and the Mahanadi 
rise and it was the chief abode of Ravana the king of the 
Rakshasas at the time of Rama of the Ikshvaku family. 

The Modern Review 

August , 1928 — 

H. C. Chakladar : 4 A Great Site of Mahayana Buddhism in 

Orissa.' Magnificent monuments of Buddhist religion and art, 
ruins of stupas, shrines, and art-treasures and statues are 
according to the writer contained in the little known hills — 
Lalitagiri, Udayagiri and Ratnagiri in the Cuttack District of 
Orissa.' A sketch site plan is also given. 

Zeitschrift far Indologie 
Band VI, Heft I 

E. Lbumann : * Die Gottin Aditi und die vedische Astronomic. 1 

This is a notable contribution to the study of Vedic astronomy. 

M. Winternitz : 4 Zwei neue Arthasastra-Manuskripte Nos. 916 

and 647 discovered by Mr. Anujan Achan.' The form Kautalya 
is invariably used in both the MSS. and in the opinion of the 
writer this is a better form than Kautilya. 

Indian Art and Letters 
Vo l. II, No. 2 

H. V. Lanchester : * Traditional Architecture as developed in 

Southern India.’ The type of architecture dealt with extends 
over an area coincident with that where Tamil is now spoken. 
The author considers that the most active period of progressive 
design was under the Pallava and Chola dynasties, between the 
sixth and fourteenth centuries. 

G. Coldes : 4 New Archaeological discoveries’ in Siam.' 

A. Fouches : c The French in Archaeological delegation in 
Afghanistan.’ 

S. Karpeles : 4 An example of Indo-Khmer Sculpture.’ 
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The East India Company : Its Origin and 
Growth Prior to Sir William Norris’s 
Embassy 

BY 

Harihar Das 

Sir William Norris’s mission to the court of the Emperor Aurangzib 
on behalf of the New or English East India Company occurred at a 
critical time both in regard to the fortunes of the Mughal Empire and 
also to the efforts that had been made by the English merchants and 
traders during over a century to promote their commerce and to 
establish their position as residents in India. On the one band the 
Emperor’s power was visibly declining and on the other the position of 
the European traders had become insecure for many reasons of which 
not the least important was their own rivalry which led them to think 
as much of injuring one another as of promoting what should have 
been a common cause in obtaining trade facilities and privileges. It 
was not surprising, therefore, that the New Company, which had to 
justify the patronage of King William III as well as to recover the 
immense sum expended on its promotion, should have resolved to 
entrust its interests to so well qualified a representative as Sir William 
Norris to plead its cause before the Mughal Emperor and to obtain 
from him as many favourable concessions as possible. In order to 
appreciate the situation of the moment both in England and in India it 
is necessary to retrace the history of the London East India Company 
and describe the circumstances which led to the formation of the New 
or English Company. 

The London East India Company was a bold enterprise on the 
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part of adventurous City merchants. It owed its birth largely to the 
patronage and encouragement of Queen Elizabeth who was much 
impressed with the national advantages likely to accrue from the East 
India trade. Inspired with pride in, and ambition for, her merchants 
and not unmindful of personal advantage, she had already, after the 
defeat of the Spanish Armada, shown her favour by supporting sundry 
private undertakings to establish trade with the East Indies. To this 
she had been led partly by the advice of her far-seeing statesman, Lord 
Burleigh, and partly by the stimulating achievements of Sir Francis 
Drake and other great navigators. These undertakings had not been 
altogether successful, but public interest had been aroused and it was 
not unnatural that the merchant adventurers of London, who had 
already established trade with Russia and the Levant, should throw 
themselves eagerly into the enterprise of opening up new markets. 
Another influence was the success of the Dutch in their recent voyage 
to India. 1 Thus when these adventurers met on September 22, 1599, 
at Founder’s Hall for the purpose of concerting those measures 
necessary to establish direct trade with India they felt assured of the 
Queen’s patronage and active support. The first General Court of the 
Company was held on September 24, 1599. The Earl of Cumberland 
and other influential persons, including several Aldermen of London, 
petitioned Her Majesty to further their efforts by the grant of a 
charter. But, as delicate negotiations were in progress for restoring 
peace with Spain, delay occurred and it was not till the end of the 
following year (December 31, 1600) that the Royal Charter was 
signed. 2 * This incorporated the enterprise under the title 4 The 
Governor and Company of Merchants of London trading to the East 
Indies.’ The Company’s affairs were to be directed from England 
by a committee consisting of one Governor and twenty-four others to 
be elected annually. The charter granted by the Queen contained £ a 
privilege for fifteen years.’ 

The first voyage undertaken by this London Company was under 
the command of Captain James Lancaster. It was begun on February 
13, 1601 and Woolwich was the port of departure. Its destination 

1 Addl. MS. 24, 934, British Museum. 

2 Only a copy of this charter is known— that preserved at the India Office. See 

Introduction by Sir George Birdwood to William Grigg's Relics of the Honourable 

Last India Company . 
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was the Spice Islands, more particularly Sumatra. The voyage was 
successful and the first English factory was founded at Bantam 
in the Island of Sumatra. In 1604 there was a second expedition to Ban- 
tam led by Captain Henry Middleton. But it was not till the third 
voyage in 1606-9, that India was brought into the range of the Com- 
pany’s operations. Meanwhile Elizabeth had been succeeded by 
James I in 1603 and two years later Akbar the Great had given place 
to Jahangir. It has been truly remarked by Sir John Seeley that 4 In 
the growth of the Empire the reign of James is a capital epoch, when 
the seed sown in the Elizabethan age yielded its harvest. 53 The Com- 
pany was powerfully protected and encouraged by King James. In 
1607 he sent Captain William Hawkins in command of the ship Hector 
to Surat where he arrived on August 24, 1608. Thence Hawkins 
proceeded on February I, 1609 to the Court of Jahangir at Agra 
where in spite of opposition from the Portuguese and the Dutch he was 
allowed to reside in high favour for some time. At the beginning of 
his reign James had permitted licenses to be issued to private mer- 
chants, but in May 1609 he gave the Company ‘ the monoply of trade 
and traffic to the East Indies for ever. 5 The same year the Company 
built a vessel of 1,200 tons. This, the largest merchantman ever yet 
known in England, was unfortunatelyiwrecked. 1 2 3 It was not till the 
tenth voyage, led in 1612 by Captain Thomas Best, that there was 
obtained the right to establish a factory at Surat. This was due to 
prowess displayed in defeating a superior Portuguese squadron. 
Hitherto the Mughal had regarded the Portuguese as invincible at sea 
and this defeat greatly surprised him. James Mill remarks that ‘ the 
power of the Portuguese in the East carried the usual consequences of 
power along with it, among other things, an overbearing and insolent 
spirit, they had already embroiled themselves with the Mughal 
Government in an act of piracy — an event favourable to the English, 
who were thus joined with that Government in a common cause. 53 
Between the years 1600 and 1612 no fewer than twelve separate 
voyages were made and profits up to 132 per ce?it . resulted from them. 
Nevertheless many serious difficulties were encountered. Abroad 

1 See vol. i, p. 291 of The Growth of British Policy , by Sir J. R. Seeley, 
Cambridge, 1922. 

* See vol. vi, p. 124 of History of England by David Hume. 

3 Vol. i of History of India , by James Mill. 
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they had to contend with powerful rivalry from the Dutch who put 
every obstacle in the way of their establishing settlements in the East. 
Dutch settlements on the Indian coast were numerous, but never in- 
dividually considerable. Their first fort was built at Pulicat in 1609. 
‘ It is worthy of remark, by the way, that as the English ultimately 
gained possession of almost all the places with which they traded in 
the peninsula of India, so they either lost or resigned nearly all those 
in the several islands in the Indian Ocean where they at first carried 
on trade, in some instances not inconsiderable. 1 

As hitherto the Company had been unable to secure all the privi- 
leges desired from the Mughal Government it was thought that a 
properly accredited envoy might be more successful. So, in 1615 the 
king sent Sir Thomas Roe, as Ambassador to the Court of Jahangir. 
Although the whole of Roe’s diplomatic demands were not conceded 
yet the results of his embassy were satisfactory when the position of 
other European traders in India was taken into consideration. Among 
other privileges secured was permission to establish a permanent 
settlement at Surat. In fact Roe’s embassy laid the foundation of 
English influence at the Mughal Court, a thing that none of his country- 
men had hitherto been able to do. In alluding to his achievement 
Chaplain Terry wrote that the Ambassador was ‘ like Joseph in the 
Court of Pharaoh, for whose sake all his nation there seemed to fare 
the better.’ 2 The same year the Company also secured a permanent 
settlement at Masulipatam and opened trade with Persia. By 1618 
they appeared to be in a full tide of prosperity so far as their trade by 
land and sea was concerned. They had five factories in the dominions of 
the Great Mughal, viz.: — at Agra, Ahmadabad, Burhanpur, Broach and 
Surat. 3 These factories enjoyed a large measure of independence under 
Jahangir who was now generally well-disposed towards the English. 

About this time the Portuguese influence and power began to wane. 
They had been masters of Goa, Bombay and other places, partly 
through conquest and partly by agreement. But the path of the 
Company was by no means easy ; for if Portuguese rivalry was now 

1 See the Preface of Calendar of State Papers , 1513-1616, edited by W. Noel 
Sainsbury, London, 1862. 

2 See p. lix of Introduction to the Embassy of Sir Thomas Roe to India , edited 
by Sir William Foster, second edition, 1926. 

3 See the English Factories in India , 1618-1621 , by Sir William Foster. Oxford 
University Press, 1906. 
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no longer formidable, the Dutch proved stubborn opponents. At last a 
treaty was arranged and ratified on July 16, 1619. This was intended 
to regulate matters concerning trade in the East Indies. It was 
concluded between the Dutch and English, but never came into 
operation. There followed a series of futile negotiations till January 
1623. The English tried to establish themselves in the Spice Islands 
but were prevented by the Dutch who enjoyed a superiority in ships 
and other resources. These they turned to account by capturing or 
sinking many of the Company’s best vessels. The Dutch appeared to 
have no scruples and the rivalry culminated in a treacherous massacre 
which took place at Amboyna in March, 1623. This put an end to the 
rivalry in the Spice Islands and led the English to concentrate their 
trade activities on India. The news of the tragedy of Amboyna 
caused great excitement throughout England and consternation among 
the members of the East India Company. The Assembly of the 
States-General in Holland did not condemn the action of their country- 
men, whose violent proceedings led to the publication of many 
pamphlets both in England and Holland. These vindicated the con- 
duct of the English or of the Dutch according to the country from 
which they emanated. The most powerful of the pamphlets was 
written in England by a Mr. Skynner. 1 2 A Mr. Richard Greenbury 
painted for the Company a picture of the tortures inflicted by the Dutch 
which was eventually sent to the Duke of Buckingham. 3 Even half a 
century later the feelings of resentment were recalled by Dry den in 
his Amboyna , A Tragedy . The prologue, from which the following 
lines are taken, expresses the strong popular feeling of the day : — 
The doteage of some Englishmen is such 
To fawn on those who mine them ; the Dutch. 

They shall have all rather than make a war 
With those who of the same Religion are. 

The Streights, the Guiney Trade, the Herrings too, 

Nay, to keep friendship, they shall pickle you : 

Some are resolv’d not to find out the cheat. 

But cuckold like, loves him who does the feat : 

What injuries soe’r upon us fall, 

Yet still the same Religion answers all : 

Religion wheedled you to Civil War, 

Drew English blood, and Dutchmen’s now would spare. 3 

1 See Calendar of State Papers (Colonial Series) 1622-24, edited by Noel 
Sainsbury. 

2 Seep. 155 of Additional MS. 24,934, B.M, 

3 Dryden’s Amboyna is * a tissue of mingled dialogue in verse and prose ’ and 
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The Company distracted with their difficulties and their differences 
with the Dutch, and uncertain about the future, petitioned Parliament 
to examine into the position of their affairs. Although the King 
disapproved ot the petition, he assured them of his protection and his 
interest in their commerce. It so happened, however, that he died 
before reparation could be made either to the nation or the Company. 

The Company's affairs were in a precarious condition when 
Charles I ascended the throne. He renewed the attempt to secure 
redress from the States-General for the sufferings of the English at 
Amboyna and ordered the English fleet to avenge themselves on 
Dutch vessels homeward bound. The Dutch continued their obstruc- 
tion of English trade both at Surat and Masulipatam : the Portuguese 
made strenuous efforts to regain their influence. Jahangir died in 
1627, and Shah Jahan was now disputing the right of succession with 
his brother. 

It is interesting to note that the first English nobleman, the Earl of 
Denbigh, paid a visit to Shah Jahan in 1631 at Burhanpur being 
kindly received and entertained by the Emperor, who gave his 
distinguished visitor a present of Rs. 6,000 on his departure. 1 Next 
year Shah Jahan punished the Portuguese for their piratical acts and 
authorized his Provincial Governor to seize their settlement at 
Hooghly. The first regular English settlement in Bengal was estab- 
lished in 1633 when factories were founded at Hariharpore and 
Balasore. A friendly treaty was concluded between the English and 


was written during the Second Dutch War in 1673, with a view to excite the 
English nation against their rivals. He also wrote Aurangzeb , an heroic poem 
which was first printed and acted at the Royal Theatre in 1676. It was dedicated 
to the Earl of Mulgrave, who brought it to the notice of the King, whereupon 
Charles II expressed the opinion that it was the best of all his tragedies, a view in 
which the author concurred. As regards the characters Dr. Johnson said that 
‘ the personages are imperial ; but the dialogue is often domestic, and therefore 
susceptible of sentiments accommodated to familiar incidents.* The Eastern 
atmosphere of the play perhaps supports Professor Saintsfoury’s conjecture that 
Dryden must have derived his information from Bernier. Sir Edmund Gosse in 
his History of Eighteenth Century Literature , styles the Great Mughal as an 
* Indian potentate, the Sultan Aurangzeb. * It may be noted that the title of 
Sultan * is not applicable to Ai^rangzeb and, bold as it may appear to criticize 
Sir Edmund, I must observe that Padshah is the just equivalent for the style of 
Emperor. Dr. Johnson’s comments therefore appear to be more apposite than 
those of our modem critics. 

1 See pp. xvii-xix of The English Factories in India , 1630-1633. 
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the Portuguese in 1634—5 which led for the time being to a better 
understanding regarding access to mutual ports. 

The Company's commerce with India had hitherto been conducted 
on a monopolistic basis ; but the wavering conduct of the Crown 
created many difficulties. In 1635, Charles I, in need of money, 
granted a limited charter to Sir William Courten’s Association, 
restricting its operations to such localities as were not already 
occupied by the Company. It was even surmised that the King had 
a share in Courten’s Association. Charles’ conduct in this matter was 
indefensible inasmuch as he broke the pledge given to the Company 
in their former charter. The interloping Association mismanaged 
their own affairs in India, but did great harm to the Company and the 
arrival of their ships at Surat for trading purposes greatly hindered 
the Company’s trade for some months. Fortunately Charles became 
aware of the harm being done, and in 1640 restored the Company, by a 
new pledge, to its former position. It was during this period of 
misfortune that an event took place destined to have far-reaching 
effects. This was the granting of a site at Madras to an English 
merchant, Mr. Day, at a nominal rent by a Hindu Raja in 1639 which 
proved to be, as Vincent Smith remarks £ the beginning of British 
territorial acquisition in India.’ The agreement concerning the grant 
was engraved on a plate of gold.’ 1 The factory at Hooghly was 
founded in 1642, and owing to remoteness from the more or less 
continuous warfare that marked the Mughal conquest, gave the 
Company less trouble than any other of its stations. 

The Company’s activities were necessarily much hampered by the 
Civil War at home (1642-9) followed by the Commonwealth and 
Protectorate. In 1653 when news of the outbreak of war between the 
English and the Dutch in Europe reached Surat the Dutch factors 
formally declared war against the English in India. The English factors 
thereupon claimed the Mughal’s protection but he declined to inter- 
fere. The same year Fort St. Geogre was erected into a Presi- 
dency : and in April 1654, hostilities with Holland were terminated by 
the Treaty of Westminster. By this treaty the Dutch agreed to pay 
compensation for the Amboyna tragedy. During the Protectorate, 
Cromwell was so busy with European politics that he showed no 


x See pp. 7-8 of India under British Rule , by J. Talboys Wheeler, 
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active interest in the Company's affairs. Public attention was largely 
engrossed with the Spanish War ; so, for the time being, trade with the 
Bast Indies was little heeded. In 1654 a treaty with Portugal was 
concluded. This enabled English merchants to trade freely throughout 
the Portuguese Eastern possessions. Thus hostility between the three 
nations was for the time being brought to an end and it became 
unnecessary to send fleets from home for defensive purposes. In 
England there were general confusion and unrest owing to Royalist 
plots and Cromwell’s Parliamentary difficulties } and these caused long 
delay in the granting of a new charter. Cromwell conferred on the 
4 Merchant Adventurers 7 a privilege similar to that granted by Charles I 
to Courten’s Association. In October, 1657, the new charter was 
received. It re-established the Company on a basis similar to that of 
the charter under James I in 1609. A few months before, the East 
India Company’s fortunes had reached their lowest ebb. The year, 
1657, is also memorable in Indian History inasmuch as it witnessed the 
beginning of that fratricidal struggle which ultimately placed Aurang- 
zib on the throne. 

After the accession of Charles II, in 1661 a new charter was 
obtained by which the Company were confirmed in all their former 
privileges. Further, they received power to judge all persons, English 
or Indian, within their settlements, in causes both civil and criminal, 
according to the laws of England. They might wage war against 
non-Christians, conclude peace with Indian princes or people and coin 
money current in the countries where they traded. They were also 
empowered to issue to private persons licences for trading purposes, 
power being reserved to the Crown to interfere if necessary. These 
concessions, however, stirred jealousy and criticism. Being granted 
by charter from the Crown, without Parliamentary sanction, their 
validity was seriously questioned. Thus speculative adventurers, 
then termed 4 Interlopers ’ were induced to set themselves in 
opposition to the Company. The 4 Interlopers 7 efforts, however, 
came to nothing and now at last the Company was launched on 
a period of real prosperity, that prosperity dating from the Resto- 
ration. 

Soon after Sir George Okinden became President at Surat, the 
Maratha chief Sivaji plundered Rajapoor in 1661. On this occasion 
several English factors were seized and confined for two years in a 
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hill tort, whence they were liberated only on payment of a ransom. 1 
Three years later Sivaji attacked and plundered Surat itself, but his 
efforts to capture the English factory were repulsed by Sir George 
Oxinden who 4 like Pope Leo at Rome before Attila in the story, 
saved the city by their bold front.’ English and Dutch merchants 
resisted the attack, but the loss sustained by the Mughal’s subjects 
showed that Inayet Khan, the Mughal Governor, was incompetent. 
The sack of Surat lasted five days and Sivaji took away more than a 
kror of rupees from the homes and warehouses of various merchants. 
Sir George’s courage was rewarded by the Emperor himself who 
granted to both English and Dutch factors a reduction of one per cent 
from the 4 nominal import duties and all the merchants at Surat were 
excused paying customs duties for one year. 5 The Emperor in addition 
gave Oxinden a Se?'pa%v (robe of honour) and the Company presented 
him with a gold medal in recognition of his valour. 2 Sivaji again 
attacked Surat in 1670 when the sack lasted three days and the 
Mughal Governor offered a weak defence. On this occasion the 
Mahratha chief spared the three European factories. 3 The booty 
carried away on this occasion is said to have been worth 66 lakhs of 
rupees in money, pearls and other articles. The city and its suburbs 
were panic-stricken and Sivaji’s name, according to Dr. Fryer, 
became a terror which carried * all before him like a mighty torrent.’ 
In consequence of this the merchants’ trade at Surat was for some 
time suspended and all communications ceased. 4 

At Surat Oxinden continued his strong and able administration in 
spite of serious trouble caused by hostilities with the Dutch. The 
year 1665 was marked by two important events. (1) The rebellion of 
Sir Edward Winter at Madras. Sir Edward was President of Fort St. 
George : his arbitrary and forceful policy did not commend itself to the 
Directors at home and Mr. George Foxcroft was sent out to supersede 
him. The factors of Madras supported Winter, who after some 

1 See vol. i, p. 143 of A History of the Mahrathas, by James Grant- Duff, 
Oxford edition, 1921. 

9 See p. 223 of Fryer. 

3 The French c Compagnie des Indes ’ was formed in 1664. 

* See vol i, pp. 198-99 of A History of the Mahrathas , by James Grant Duff. 
Sarkar gives a detailed account ; see vol. iv, pp. 54-57, 184-188 of History of 
Aurangzib ; p. 221 of Report of the Old Records of the India Office , by Sir George 
Bird wood ; see p. 296 of English Factories in India , 2661—1664, by Sir William 
Foster ; also the Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, 

2 
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bloodshed retained office in opposition to the Directors. But in 1667 
a force was sent out which deprived him of power and installed 
Foxcroft in his place. Sir Edward Winter although deprived of the 
Presidency remained at Madras till 1672 when he returned to 
England. (2) Acquisition of the Island of Bombay. This had formed 
part of the dowry of Catherine of Braganza when she married Charles 
II, and its possession had greatly enhanced English prestige, since it 
was of great value as a centre of authority and trade. In 1668 the King 
transferred all the ports and the Island itself to the Company ‘ reser- 
ving only allegiance of the inhabitants to himself/ 1 The political 
consequences of Charles* marriage were far-reaching as the Portuguese 
could now rely on the English for assistance in defeating the Dutch. 
The Company appointed commissioners to govern Bombay under the 
control of the Presidency of Surat. In 1673 the Dutch sent a squadron 
to capture Bombay but were totally defeated, and in the following year 
by the Treaty of Westminster all the differences between them and 
the English were settled. Under it the Dutch have retained down to 
the present day the undisputed command of Java and other islands in 
the Archipelago. 

Sir George Oxinden was succeeded at Surat by President Aungier, 
who afterwards went to Bombay where he regulated the management 
of affairs and dispensed justice with an even hand. The name of 
Aungier became greatly revered both at Surat and Bombay whose 
inhabitants, putting the utmost confidence in his wisdom and integrity, 
made him the * Common Arbitrator of their Differences in Point of 
Traffick,* and invariably accepted his awards as final. 2 

King Charles intended to clear the East India Company of the 
Whigs who had defied his authority. When this became known the 
interlopers began to dispute the Company's trade monopoly in the East 
as well as to impugn the validity of its charter. On February 3, 1683, 
the case between them came before the Chancery and the King's Bench. 
Then, when on April 21, Sir John Banks was chosen as Governor of 
the Company, it became evident that the Whig s would be expelled — an 
event which actually took place two days later. 3 

1 See MS. Rawl, A e 302. 

* See A New Account of the East Indies , by 'Captain Alexander Hamilton^ 
Condon, 1744 r 

3 Henry Muddiman’s News-Letters — The Times. 
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Early in August, 1683, King Charles granted a new charter 
empowering the Governor and Company of Merchants to search for 
and seize all merchandise brought or carried by interlopers to and 
from every place within their jurisdiction. They were also authorised 
to govern their own territory, declare war or peace and to raise such 
military forces as might be necessary to quell disorders committed by 
Englishmen and others. In support of the powers thus granted the 
King resolved to institute a Court of Judicature in India and commanded 
that it should consist of * one person learned in the civill lawes and two 
merchantes.’ The Court was established at Bombay and empowered to 
adjudicate in mercantile and shipping cases according to the ‘ rules of 
equity and good conscience and according to the lawes and customes of 
merchantes.’ 1 Dr. John St. John was appointed Judge of the Court 
of Admiralty there. 

In 1681 Bengal was separated from Madras and after a few months 
Mr. William Hedges was appointed Agent there. From this time the 
Company’s affairs were beset with difficulty. This was owing to wars 
both in the Provinces and on the coasts between the Mughal and 
Sambhuji, which greatly hampered the regular business done by 
merchants of Surat and other factories on the Malabar coast. About 
this time too the administration of Bombay was seriously mismanaged 
by Sir John Child 2 with the result that a rebellion broke out in 1683. 
Child was evidently unfit for his position and his administrative 
incompetence was notorious long before his death in 1689. 

It will not be out of place at this point to take a glance at the 
condition of India during the period when Aurangzib began a fresh era 
of conquest. The Emperor wished to extend his sovereignty over the 
southern kingdoms of the Peninsula. He achieved, by force or by 
treachery — for he was not scrupulous in his methods — many successes, 
and in appearance at least realized his wishes. But his triumph was 
less real than he imagined, inasmuch as he had alienated Hindu 
sentiment where Akbar conciliated it. In this way he created 


1 See Patent Roll 3237 (35 Chas. II, pt. 3), P.R.O. 

* Several writers including Macaulay and Sir George Bird wood have attested 
the fact that the two Childs were brothers ; but Ray and Mrs. Oliver Strachey in 
their book Keig win’s Rebellion (pp. 162-3) have proved for the first time that 
there was no relationship between Sir Josiah and Sir John Child, Governor of 
Bombay. 
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formidable difficulties for his successors in the form of implacable 
rivals who were destined one day to dispute their power. 

These rivals were the Marathas, who inhabited Khandesh and 
Malwa, with a strong natural frontier in the Vindhya and Satpura hills. 
About the time when Aurangzib, as Viceroy of the Deccan, began his 
offensive against Bijapur and Golconda, they had found a great leader 
in the person of Sivaji, a master in the art of irregular warfare. For 
a short period peace prevailed early in the reign of Aurangzib, but 
soon troubles arose in the Eastern scenes of his Empire which were 
promptly suppressed by his Governors- Sivaji in the meantime was 
exerting all his energies against the Mughal, but was eventually defeat- 
ed by Aurangzib’s general Jai Singh and persuaded to go to Agra to 
pay homage to the Emperor. While there he became doubtful about his 
personal safety and made a dramatic escape. Thereafter he resumed 
hostilities and harassed the Mughal wherever that was possible besides 
plundering in every direction. By alliance and other means he made 
himself the foremost power in the Deccan. In 1668 he concluded a 
peace with the Mughal which however, lasted only two years. His 
power and reputation continued to increase until in 1674 he assumed 
at Raigarh the title of Raja with the insignia of royalty. Of him 
Grant Duff truly remarks : £ Sivajee was certainly a most extraordinary 
person ; and however justly many of his acts may be censured, his 
claim to high rank in the page of history must be admitted. n The 
Mughal army for lack of money achieved little real success either 
against the Marathas or the King of Bijapur. Sivaji died in 1680 and 
his son Sambhuji became national leader of the Marathas. 

Aurangzib found formidable enemies to his Empire in others besides 
the Marathas. Arbitrary invasions of the territory of two of his 
Rajput vassals and his re-imposition of the tax Jizia on £ unbelievers * 
alienatad the Hindu community. In 1669 he ordered the demolition 
of all Hindu temples within his dominions. These, if they had been 
spared, would have testified to-day to the architectural glories of 
Hindu India. But the Emperor did not dream of the ultimate conse- 
quences of his doings. 

The Mughal returned to the Deccan in 1682 and spent his days in 
ceaseless warfare against Bijapur and the Marathas. Bijapur was 


1 vol. i, p. 228 of A. History of the Mahrathas , by Janoe Grant Duff, 
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annexed in 1686 and Golconda the following: year. Two years later 
Sambhuji was taken and put to death ; thus all rivals in the Deccan 
were cleared away. By the end of 1689, Aurangzeb was unrivalled 
monarch of Northern India and of the Deccan. His foremost foes had 
all fallen and their dominions been annexed to his Empire. He seemed 
to have gained everything, but in reality all was lost. As Mr. Sarkar 
remarks : * It was the beginning of his end. The saddest and most 
hopeless chapter of his life now opened. The Empire was now too 
large to be ruled by one man. He could not hold the newly annexed 
kingdoms and at the same time hold the Marathas in subjection. He 
could defeat but not finally crush his foes. Lawlessness reigned in 
many places. The old Emperor could not control his officers at a dis- 
tance ; thus administration grew slack and corrupt. In Agra there 
was chronic disorder. Art and learning decayed so that no great 
building, fine manuscript or exquisite picture commemorates Aurang- 
zib’s reign. 51 

The accession of James II, from his well proved interest in naval 
affairs, encouraged the Company to rely on a continuation of the Royal 
protection which would enable them more effectually to restrain the 
interlopers from encroaching upon their domain. Owing to his own 
troubles within the state his brief reign proved to be for them a period 
of disappointment and depression. The activity of the interlopers 
increased, and the Company were at a loss to know how to deal with 
them. In Bengal where they were most active, they had- beyond doubt 
inflicted considerable injury on the Company’s trade. -The Mughal 
authorities, unable to discriminate between the different representatives 
of the same European nation, had treated the interlopers with a certain 
measure of favour and after they had purchased a farman from the 
Mughal officers they were allowed to trade without any restrictions. 
This was not very surprising because the new-comers expressed their 
willingness to pay a higher rate of import duty. 

Prior to what may be called the definite establishment of these 
rivals the London Company had enjoyed a very favoured position in 
that it paid an import duty of only 2J per cent, but when the « New 
Company 5 , as the interlopers dubbed jthemselves, expressed their 
willingness to pay up to 5 per cent, the Mughal authorities thought 


*See pp. 50-51 of Studies in Mughal India , by J. N. Sarkar, 1920. 
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themselves entitled to charge the first comers an increased rate of 
per cent. This the London Company flatly refused to pay, 
declaring that they could not afford it although it is not clear why this 
seemingly moderate rate should have been deemed exorbitant. The 
rivalry between the Company and the interlopers was rendered more 
acute by a move which certainly placed the former in an invidious 
light with the Mughal authorities. 

While these officials were pressing on the Company's factors for 
the extraction of heavier dues, the latter began to formulate their own 
grievances against the former. They rejoined that the Nawab of 
Bengal had for many years been in the habit of flouting their rights 
and ill-treating their representatives. Their privileges under the 
farman had been infringed, bribes had been extorted, the loading of 
their ships had been hindered, and worst of all, the servants of the 
Company had been forced to appear in the local courts of justice. It 
was further alleged that the Mughal Emperor himself was indebted to 
the Company for no less a sum than ^,160,000, due mostly for goods 
forcibly extracted from them without payment, and besides these were 
claims for over-exactions under the head of customs. These 
duplicated causes of friction produced a strained situation all round, 
and it is not surprising that it led to serious troubles. Before long the 
legitimate English traders grew impatient. The interlopers were like 
gnats, but the Mughal authorities were the more formidable adver- 
saries. It was with the latter that the position had t’o be arranged. 
As a later writer expressed it : — £ Experience soon showed that treaties 
were of no avail against the lawlessness of the local officials. It was 
not that the Mughal Government would not protect the foreign 
merchants against oppression and wrong. It could not ; whatever 
control it had, it was gradually losing/ 1 Under these circumstances 
the Company began to consider the advisability of acquiring a place in 
Bengal suitable for fortification with a view to upholding their trading 
and personal rights. With this object in view the Governor at 
Hooghly, Mr. Gyfford, applied to Shayista Khan for permission to 
construct a fort at the mouth or on the bank of the Ganges. This 
request was refused, the Mughal Governor no doubt seeing in it a 
limitation to his authority, but it did not improve the situation. 


1 See vol. v of History of Aurangzib , by J. N. Sarkar. 
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Whilst these disputes were in progress much trade was lost and it 
was impossible to discern any solution of the difficulties that had 
arisen. 

In such a dilemma there appeared to be no remedy for the English 
between relinquishing trade in Bengal and resorting to force. A 
spirit of combativeness had seized the Court, and Mr. GyfiEord was 
censured for displaying too much submissiveness to the Nawab and his 
officers. At this period the policy of the Company was largely 
inspired by Sir Josiah Child, the Chairman, who believed in political 
action as the best means of promoting the Company’s interests and 
development. He is indeed said to have aimed at laying * the founda- 
tion of a large, well-grounded, sure English dominion in India for all 
time to come.’ But political action does not bear fruit unless there is 
military power behind it, and that the Company did not possess until 
a much later period. Still Sir Josiah Child’s proceedings may be 
regarded as the first attempt towards grafting a political venture on 
the original design of a strictly commercial undertaking. 

Sir Josiah Child undoubtedly held large views. In 1685 he had 
substituted Bombay for Surat as the head station and factory going 
so far as to describe Bombay as ‘ the key of India ’. This was the first 
attempt to escape from the interference and control of the Mughal 
officials, as the Island of Bombay possessed a sovereign status. But 
its advantages as a place of trade were not perceived until a much 
later period. Child hoped that it would prove a secure base for the 
immediate safety of the Company's servants and for the realization of 
his ulterior plans. For similar reasons a fort had been desired in the 
Gangetic delta. 


(To be continued ) 
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These plates have been edited by Mr. R. D. Banerji in the Epigraphia 
Indica, Vol. XIX, Part II. Though undated, they are historically very 
important particularly in so far as they throw light on the extent of 
the Paramara dominions in the Deccan under the great Bhoja. Mr. 
Banerji thinks that the grant was issued by Yasovarman during the 
period of anarchy which followed the fall of Bhoja. But there is 
sufficient evidence in the inscription itself to show that it was issued 
in the life-time of that king when he was at the height of his glory. 
The record opens with an account of the Paramara dynasty ruling at 
Dhara, mentioning the three immediate predecessors of King Bhoja 
by name, viz. Sxyaka, Vakpati and Sindhuraja. The important 
southern, western and eastern conquests of Bhoja are further recorded 
in this description. Then is mentioned the name of Yasovarman, King 
Bhoja’s governor over the Selluka (or possibly Settuka) territory 
consisting of 1,500 villages. Lastly occurs the name of Ranaka 
Amma of the Ganga family who held the Audrahadi principality of 
eighty-four villages under Yasovarman. This is in full agreement 
with the usual practice of land grants in which the names of the 
overlord, feudatory or governor of the province and then that of the 
grantor occur in successive order. The local potentate though directly 
subordinate to the feudatory or governor, owes allegiance to the 
paramount sovereign. The present grant was in fact issued not by 
Yasovarman but by Ranaka Amma, and the mention of Paramara 
Bhoja and Yasovarman before his own name is sufficient to show 
that he paid due allegiance to his sovereign Bhoja and immediate 
superior Yasovarman. The absence of any mention in the record 
about the consent of Bhoja, the sovereign lord to the issue of the 
grant, in no way indicates that the power of the Paramaras of Malva 
had weakened considerably in North Maharashtra at the time of the 
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issue of the grant. The mere mention of the Paramara sovereign in 
the grant is sufficient to show that the part of the country was 
undoubtedly under the sway of that dynasty. 

The grants of the early Yadavas of Seunadesa show that the 
northern portion of the Nasik district in which the present grant was 
found was ruled over by them in the latter part of the tenth century 
a.d . 1 But they were often disturbed in their possession of the 
country by f oreign invasions. The Paramaras of Malva appear to have 
made attempts to seize the country at least since the time of Vakpati- 
Munja. The Sangamner grant 2 of the early Yadava Bhillama II, 
dated a.d. 1000 states that he struck a blow against the power of 
Muhja and rendered the sovereign power of Ranar ahg abhrma (i.e. 
Chalukya Tailapa II) firm. Another inscription 3 refers to an invasion 
and conquest of Svetapada by Lakshmanaraja, a ruler of Chedi. We 
do not see such an occasion in the history of Chedi king to have 
crossed Malva, the territories of the Paramaras and to have advanced 
so far towards the Deccan. But it is probable that Lakshmanaraja 
had accompanied the Paramara king Munja, who, we know, had 
invaded the Deccan. We are told that Munja’ s minister Rudraditya 
endeavoured to dissuade his master from opposing Tailapa in that 
king’s own country. Munja, however, disregarded his advice and 
marched to the south. In the encounter which ensued Munja was 
defeated and taken prisoner. 4 It must be the same fight of Munja 
with the early Yadava Bhillama II that is referred to in the Sangamner 
grant. These statements thus lead us to believe that Lakshmanaraja 
in company of Paramara Munja invested Svetapada and defeated 
Bhillama II in about a.d. 996, but the Chalukya sovereign Taila 
hastened to help his feudatory and gave a crushing defeat to the 
invaders and took Munja prisoner. 

After Munja Bhoja also seems to have attempted to conquer the 
Svetapada country. Bhoja’s copperplate grants 5 dated V. S. 1076 and 
1078 show that he had conquered the Konkana. Now Bhoja could 
not have proceeded to conquer the Konkaua territory unless he passed 


1 Ep. Ind ., vol. it, p. 212 and Ind . Ant., vol/xii, p. 119 and vol. xvii, p. 117. 

2 Ep. Ind., vol. ii. p. 212. 

3 Kahla plates of the Kalachuri Sodhadeva : Ep. Ind. % vol. vii, p* 86. 

4 Luard and Lele, Paramaras of JDhar and Malva , p. 6. 

5 Ind. Ant. t vol. vi, p, 53 and Ep. Ind., vol. xi, p. 181 ; vol. xviii, p, 320. 

3 
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through the Svetapada country and defeated the local king, evidently 
some prince of the Yadava family, either Vesuka or Bhillama III. 
But the Deccan Chalukya sovereign Jayasimha was too strong for 
Bhoja and soon deprived him of the sovereignty over Konkaua. 1 
Consequently Bhoja had probably to restrict his activities in the south 
and allow even the Svetapada country to remain undisturbed for some 
time. But any way, some time before the Kalvan plates were issued 
Bhoja must have conquered it again. Though these plates are un- 
dated there is sufficient evidence in them to lead us to assign them to 
a definite period. They were issued on the amavasya day of the month 
of Chaitra when there was a solar eclipse. Now in the latter part of 
Bhoja’s life, say between V.S. 1080 and 1110 the only years that have 
a solar eclipse in Chaitra are V.S. 1102, 1103 and 1 L04 (A.D. 1045-7). 
We can therefore say that in one of the three years the grant must 
have been issued. There is another reason to assign the Kalvan 
plates to this period of Bhoja’s life. Fortunately we know of another 
grant dated V.S. 1103 which shows clearly that Bhoja' s power was 
fully acknowledged over the southern part of Gujarat, falling within 
the Lata country, which is quite adjacent to the Svetapada country of 
the Kalvan plates. This grant was recently discovered at Tilakvada 2 
in the Sahkheda mahal of the Baroda district and was issued by one 
Jasoraja of the Sravanabhadra family ruling over Sankheda, the date 
being given as Monday the amdvdsya of the month of Mdrgasirsha in 
V.S. 1103, probably, 1 December A.D. 1046. From all this, it is im- 
possible to suppose that Bhoja' s powerihad weakened considerably at 
this time. 

The Svetapada country did not enjoy peace even after the fall and 
death of Paramara Bhoja, for Vapullaka, a general of the Chedi king 
Karpa conquered 3 it in about V.S. 1111 (A.D. 1055). The powerful 
Chedi ruler overran Malva and tried to seize the whole of the Paramara 
territories, but was foiled in his attempt by the Deccan Chalukya 
king Somesvara Ahavamalla, who supported 4 the cause of Bhoja's 
successor Jayasimha and by his timely intervention in the affairs of 
Malva not only freed that province from foreign aggression but also 

a Ep. Ind. t vol. xii, p. 313. 

* See Proceedings of the Poona Oriental Conference « The plates are being edited 
by me in the Epigraphia Indica, 

9 Ep. Ind vol. vii, p. 86, * 


2nd . 1919, p. 137, 
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helped the Yadavas to enjoy their own territories in peace as his 
feudatories. 

The troubles that befel the Svetapada country by the encroach- 
ments of Bhoja and immediately after his death by those of the Chedi 
king Kama are echoed in the grants of the Yadavas of Seupadesa. It 
is said therein 1 that there was much confusion after the death of 
Bhillama III, and Seunachandra got the kingdom by the force of his 
arms. It is said of Seunachandra that just as the three worlds were 
laised from the ocean by the God Vishpu in his boar incarnation, so 
after the death of Bhillama Seunachandra conquered all kings and 
lifted up the sovereignty with its dignity. 

From what is said above, it would not be difficult to explain why 
no antecedents of Yasovarman, the governor of Bhoja, are given in 
the present record. It might have been due to his having risen at 
once to the high position by the favour of Bhoja as a governor of 
the province conquered by Bhoja from the Yadavas. 

The points in which the present grant differs from the regular 
grants of the Paramaras of Malva, as noted by Mr. Banerji, can also 
be very easily explained. As the grant was issued not directly by a 
Paratnara king but by a local authority under a feudatory of his, it was 
apparently not considered necessary to attach the Garu<ja and snake 
seal generally found in the Paramara grants. The Tilakvatfa plates, 
referred to above, do not similarly show the Garuda seal as they were 
issued by a feudatory of Bhoja. Similar arguments can be adduced 
about the second and third points raised by Mr. Banerji, viz. the 
absence of the date and customary opening verse in praise of Siva. 
The latter may be due to the personal preference felt by the grantor 
for the tenets of Jainism. 

Another place where Mr. Banerji seems to be wrong Is where he 
thinks that Yasovarman had obtained one-half of the town of Selluka 
through Bhoja’s favour. It is not possible to suppose that only half 
the town of Selluka was given by Bhoja to Yasovarman. The plate 
reading is not quite clear ; but I think that is the 

NO 

engraver’s mistake for (1,500 villages beginning 

NO 

with Selluka). I also think that the correct reading of the name of the 

1 In the above-mentioned Sangamner grant and Asvi grant which is being 
edited by me in the Ep . Ind . See also Bombay Gazetteer , vol. i, part ii, p. 515, 
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town is probably Settuka which can be identified with modern Sataue, 
the name of a taluka town which is not far from Kalvan where the 
plates were found. 

Although a portion of the Nasik District was called by the name of 
Svetapada in some inscriptions, the word Svetapada occurring in 
line 25 of the present inscription seems more to stand as synony- 
mous of Svetambara denoting a section of the Jainas than for a 
place name as Mr. Banerji supposes. The epithet Svetapada we know 
is applied to the Svetambara sect of the Jainas as Nagnapada is applied 
to the Digambara sect of the Jainas. There are a number of Jaina 
antiquities in the Nasik district, specially in the Nasik, Dindori and 
Kalvan talukas. 

More place names mentioned in the grant can be identified with 
some certainty. Something has already been said about Selluka or 
Settuka. The village Muktapalli cannot be recognized in a similar 
form, but the modern village Makhamalabad would seem to occupy its 
site. In the inscription M ahudalag ram a is said to be in the north of 
Muktapalli. Now Mahudala is probably identical with modern Mohadi, 
which is in the Dindori taluka. Mohadi is to the north of modern 
Makhmalabad, thus indicating that Makhmalabad may be occupying 
the site of old Muktapalli. Mahishabuddhika must be modern 
Mhasarula near Nasik which is a place of pilgrimage of the Jainas. 
Hathavada is modern Hatasagadh fort. Sangamanagara is probably 
modern Surgane, the capital of a petty Bhil State on the border of the 
Nasik and Surat Districts. Aftahika may possibly be modern Otura. 



A History of the Reign of Shah Jahan 

( Based on Original Persian Sources') 

BY 

Abdul Aziz, Barrister-at- Law 
{Author's copyright] 

CHAPTER III 

THE CORONATION OF SHAH JAHAN 

With this picture of Agra— however dim, blurred and inadequate- 
before us, we can follow the course of events to better purpose. 

The period of ten days which intervened between S hah Jahan’s 
entry into Agra and his enthronement was none too long either for 
consideration of the necessary changes in administration or for 
preparation for the festivities. A heavy list of honours had to be 
drawn up ; and rewards of faithful servants and appointments to high 
offices to be determined. 

Besides his time must have been taken up by audiences given to 
grandees and officers — of all parties — who must have pressed on each 
other’s heels to welcome and congratulate him; some, like Sher 
Kfean, anxious to wipe off their unseemly antecedents, others to create 
and establish a new patronage. We must remember that change of 
sovereign, under the peculiar conditions of Mughal India, marked a 
more thorough-going breach of continuity with the past than we are 
apt to imagine : it involved a reshuffling of the parties with new lines 
of cleavage and antipathies and a more or less complete dissolution of 
the old allegiances and obligations, while the appearance of a new 
peerage led to a fresh grouping of the smaller nobles and men round 
their new patrons. 

Notwithstanding the improvised character of the celebrations, the 
tone and quality of the festivities must have given the people a 
foretaste of the new era of prosperity and splendour that was 
dawning — an era characterized by generosity of thought, of action and 
of outlook. But it was only a foretaste, for some of the highest nobles 
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and dignitaries of the court were away at Lahore with all the 
paraphernalia of the imperial camp ; and this quick assumption of 
supreme authority gave the enthronement the aspect of a political 
demonstration or diplomatic action, rather than a leisurely and 
dignified state function heavy with gold and elephants and long-drawn 
convivialities. Yet the festivities were as gorgeous as time and 
occasion allowed of. In gifts of hard cash, for which no preparation 
was necessary, a new record was established in the history of the 
Mughal court with its brilliant traditions of munificence. 

With these remarks we proceed to the details 

Shah Jahan entered Agra fort riding a horse, and ascended the 
throne 3£ gharis (i.e., 1 hour and 24 minutes) after sunrise on Monday, 
8 Jumada II, 1037 A.H. 3 (=25 Bahman = February 4, 1628 A.C.), 
when he was 36 y. 0 m. and 28 d. of age by the solar, and 37 y, 
10 m. and 8 d. old by the lunar, calculation. 

The ceremony took place in the gallery known as Daulat Khetna-r- 
khas-o-'&m (the Hall of Private and Public Audience). 2 

Nobles, soldiers and scholars, of whom a goodly number had by 
now gathered round the Emperor, offered congratulations and nisar in 
quantities worthy of the occasion. This was distributed among the 
populace, whose cry of ‘ Long live the King ’ rent the air. Singers and 
dancing: girls — the choicest in the land — formed part of the entertain- 
ment : the air was soft with scents and song. 

The ceremony of reading the khutba in the new Emperor’s name 
was performed in this wise ; The Khailb , after praising God, the holy 
Prophet and the K&altias, mentioned each one of the ancestors by 
name, being presented with a Miil'at for each. On coming to the 
name of Shah Jahan he got a particularly costly robe of honour worked 
with gold, and gold and silver were given away to the poor in lavish 
profusion. 

The coins were struck in the name of the new sovereign, both the 
a&Jtrafl (or mukr) and the rupee having the following inscriptions : On 


1 So M. N. and Qayniya. A. S . (I, 225) and M. L . (I, 395) give Monday, the 7th 
Jumada II ; while Tuzuk (426) has a woeful misprint. The calendars give Monday 
for 8 Jumada II. 

* vdn-i-'&m of our times, but an old gallery which stood in 

Jahangir s time on the spot occupied by the Jhayoka of DiwUtt-i" 1 am to-day. 
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one side, the holy kalima , with the names of the four khalifas in the 
margin ; on the other side, Emperor's name and title. 3 

Far mans promulgating the accession were issued, hearing the 
tughra (title), A bfV l-Mu%affar Shihab ud-Dzn Muhammad Sahib - 
qir&n-i-Sti?ii Shah Jahayi Badshah-i-Ghazl 2 * — which was henceforth the 
imperial title — and the stamp of the imperial Seal (Muhr-z-Auzak 3 ). 
This latter, which already bore the names of Jahangir and his eight 
ancestors up to Timur, and was known as * Nu Spihr ’ (The Nine 
Heavens), now underwent necessary modification : Shah Jahan’s name 
was placed in the centre, his father's being relegated to the margin. 

Large trays of gold and jewels were sent out from the Zenana by 
Mumtaz uz-Zamanl Arjmand Banu Begum (* Mumtaz Mahal ’), Shah 
Jahan’s favourite queen, as nzsar. It was duly showered over his 
head by the nobles. 

Courtiers, sayyids, sheikhs, scholars, pious men, poets and 
astrologers received gifts and grants, some of which will be mentioned 
later. 

Then the Emperor retired to the haram, where the ladies flocked 
round him to tender their felicitations. The Empress, now with her 

1 I have found no coin of Shah Jahan’s either in the Indian Museum, or in 
the Punjab Museum, Catalogue, struck in 1037 and bearing these inscriptions ; 
though there are some such struck in 1039 and later. C. J. Brown, Catalogue of 
Coins in the Provincial Museum Lucknow has also been searched. 

2 Strictly speaking 1 Abu'l-Muzaffar ’ is kunyat (filionymic), and the rest is 
laqab (title or surname). * Shihab ud-Dtn ’ was proposed for Shah Jahan by 
Asaf Khan ; and the other laqab ‘ Sahib-qiran-i-Sani 9 (Second Lord of the 
happy conjunction) was adopted not because there had been an auspicious con- 
junction of the planets Jupiter and Venus either at his birth or at his accession, 
but because Shah Jahan’s exploits as prince bore close resemblance to the achieve- 
ments of Amir Timur before he succeeded to the throne ; and the latter, as we 
know, bore the title f Sahtb-qirdn ’ (Lord of the happy conjunction), having been 
born under a planetary conjunction. But this is not all : the bayymat off Sahib- 
qiran’ are equal to the ordinary abjad value of 1 2 Shah Jahan ’ , which is 365. 
This was considered proof of a subtle divine sanction for adoption of that 
surname. (Readers, to whom this is obscure and who are sufficiently interested 
in the subject will find the matter explained in S. H. Hodivala, **The Laqab 
" Sahibqirdn-i-Sdnl ” ’ ( J . & P. of A.S.P., vol. xvii for 1921, pp. 97-101) ). 

The title ‘ Shah Jahan ’ was bestowed on him by Jahangir in 1026 (= 1617) in 
recognition of meritorious' services rendered in the Deccan (Tuzuk, 195 ; Tuzuk , 
R. & B., I, 395) ; while the name * Khurram ’ was given him at his birth by the 
emperor Akbar (Tuzuk, Preface, p. 6.) 

3 See an illustration of an impression of this seal in Jahangir’s time in Roe, 

508. We have given the nearest equivalent in English to the proper pronunciation 

of this Turkish word. Ozok, as pronounced by a German, would be nearer. 
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own hand, showered on the Emperor’s head quantities of gold, silver 
and jewellery equal in amount to the nisar offered outside. Her 
peshkash consisting of costly jewels and pearls, precious stuffs and 
rarities was accepted. Next his favourite daughter, Jahan Ara 
Begum, popularly known as Begum Sahib, offered her nisar and 
peshkash. Then the other ladies followed according to their wealth, 
position and the degree of favour enjoyed. 

The ingenuity shown by poets and writers in finding chronograms 
giving the year of Shah Jahan’ s accession is not devoid of interest : 

Mulla'Abdu’l-Hamld Labor! found a subtle meaning in the fact 
that the numerical value according to the abjad system of the following 
verse of the Qur'an (II, 28) : 

was equal to that of the following words : 

while the words oV 

also gave the same value, which was considered an expression of 
divine will that Shah Jahan was a vicegerent of God. 

The chronograms also are quite good and worth reproduction : — 
The following is from the now old and aging Hakim Rukna of 
Kashan ( * Masih ’ ) : 

cP 

A — y A— a* y ^ A» 2sL»A>aV> 

A— ($\y) ya aj^A> * y y\ 

(1037) A—£»V> ^ 

The famous poet Saffda-i-Gilam ( ‘ Bebadal Khan ’ ), Superin- 
tendent of the Imperial Goldsmiths’ Workshop, has the following : 

(1037) (^>*3 y Cfc-sL» wOJ s A 

M!r Sal!, the calligraphist, came forward with 

aI> 2S V — y ay V> 

(1037) A— A— fill— At \| „>.» \»A* 

But the best of the bunch is Mulla 1 Abdu’l-IJamid’s attempt, 
whose chronogram 

(1037) ^ us-*****# y 

gives the day of the week and the date and the month (of the Ilahl 
year) in the words, and the lunar year in the numerical value. The 
reader will agree that this is remarkably clever. 
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Among the rest are 

(1) ^ (1037) 

(2) <3^ U (1037) 

the latter giving also, incidentally, the verdict on the moral issue of 
Shah Jailin' s succession. 1 

We turn now to the presents given away by the Emperor. First, 
naturally enough, come the members of the royal family. Muxntaz 
uz-Zamanx, who of course heads the list, got 2 lakhs of ashrafzs and 
6 lakhs of rupees, her annual allowance being fixed at 10 lakhs of 
rupees. 1 lakh ashrafzs and 4 lakh rupees were bestowed on Jahan 
Ara Begum with a yearly allowance of 6 lakhs (half to be paid in cash 
from the Imperial Treasury and half from a j&gir fixed for the 
purpose). 

A sum of 8 lakhs of rupees was entrusted to the Empress — 
lakhs to be distributed among the absent children, as soon as they 
reached Agra, as follows: Dara Shukoh, 2 lakhs; Shah Shu ja% 
lakhs ; Aurangzeb, 1 lakh ; and 3J lakhs among Murad Bakhsh, 
L/utfullah, Rau shan Ara Begum and Surayya Banu Begum. 

Further, daily allowances were fixed for the Princes as follows ; 

Dara Shukoh. Rs. 1,000 

Shah Shuja% Rs. 750. 

Aurangzeb, Rs. 500. 

Murad Ba khsh . Rs. 250. 2 

We notice in passing how Jahan Ara Begum stands relatively not 
only to the other princesses but to her own brothers, in the Emperor's 
favour. We also see that none of the other queens appears in this 
list, which gives of course only the bigger items ; although Khafi 
Khan, 3 involved in a tangle of blundering figures, records an allow- 
ance of Rs. 50,000 for each of the other ladies. 

As for those outside the royal family we have no room here for the 
names of persons who received ?nansab or increase of man$ab on this 
day. No less than 1000 men were honoured in this manner. 

Among those that had accompanied Shah Jahan from Junair some 

1 B.N I, i, 94-95 ; I, 227-29. 

2 We follow here B.N. (I, i, 96-97), which is supported by Qarniya. Muham- 
mad Salih’s figures (A*S. t I, 231) are unsatisfactory, and M.JL . (I, 396-97) is 
hopeless. 

3 I, 396. 

4 
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35 men received a rank of 1000 and upwards Among these worthy 
of note are : 

(1) Mahabat Khan, appointed Commander-in-Chief with a title of 
< Khan Khan an ', rank of 7000/7000 {du aspa sih aspa) and a gift of 4 
lakhs of rupees in cash with other insignia of honour, 

(2) Wazir Khan, appointed wazzr with a rank of 5000/3000 and 
1 lakh in cash. 

(3) Sayyid Muzaffar Khan Barha Tihanpuri, granted a rank of 
4000/3000 and 1 lakh in cash. 

(4) Dilawar Khan Barlj, honoured with a rank of 4000/2500 and 
Rs. 50,000. 

(5) Bahadur Khan Rohilla with 4000/2000 and Rs. 50,000. 

Among the lowlier recipients of honour we may mention Riza 

Bahadur Khidmat Parast Khan ’), with whom our readers are already 
acquainted. He got increase of man§ab to 2000/1200 with a cash 
prize of Rs. 20,000 and a jewelled baton ( c a^), and was appointed Mir 
TuzukJ 

Altogether 72 lakhs of rupees were disbursed on this day ; 60 lakhs 
in the hararn, and 12 lakhs among nobles, sayyids, learned and pious 
men and scholars and poets. And taking note of other expenses 
incidental to such a function, the total extent to which the Imperial 
Treasury was depleted must have approached a crore. 

Among the mansabdars of Jahangir's time, who were present at the 
coronation, a considerable number kept their rank or increased it, 
additional jagtr being sanctioned to the latter class for the increase. 
The list given by the court chroniclers, which only gives recipients 
of a rank of 1000 and more, runs to 22 names. We have space here 
only for the first six : 

(1) Khan-i.‘Alam : 6000/5000. 

(2) Qasim Khan JuwainI : 5000/5000 (2000 suwar du aspa sih 
aspa ), with governorship of Bengal. 

(3) Abu’l-Hasan Mashhad! ‘ Lashkar Khan ’ : 5000/4000. 

(4) Raja Jai Singh : 4000/3000. 

(5) Sayyid Daler Khan Barha : 4000/2500. 

(6) Rao Sur Bhurtia : 4000/ 2500. 2 


1 B.N., I, i, 116-18 ; AS., I, 266-68. 


2 B.N., I. i, 120.; AS., 1 , 266-67, 
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Out of the governors of Provinces during Jahangir’s reign only 
four were retained : 

Governor Province 

6 Yamln ud-Daula ’ Asaf Khan. Lahore and Multan 
(The administration to be carried on by Amir Khan s /o Qasim 
Khan NamakI on his behalf.) 

Khan Jahan Lodi. Deccan, Berar and Khandes. 

1‘tiqad Khan (younger 

brother of Asaf Khan.) Kashmir. 

Baqir Khan Najm-i-Sanl. Orissa. 

That only four were retained shows how much Shah Jahan was out 
of love with the administration that preceded him. Of course the treat- 
ment that he had received during his rebellion and Nur Jahan 8 s intri- 
gues had much to say to the changes in the personnel of the 
government. 5 

The following changes took place in the other provinces on 
Coronation day or immediately afterwards : — 

Name of Province. Old Governor. New Governor. 

Bihar. Mxrza Rustam gafavL Khan-i-‘Alam. 

Kabul. Khwaja Abu’l-Hasan (his Abu’l-fjasan Mashhad! 

son, Zafar Khan, 1 2 offi- ‘ Lashkar Khan \ 

ciating for him). 

Agra. Qasim Khan JuwainL 

Bengal. Fidah Khan. Qasim Khan JuwainL 

Ahmadabad. Saif Khan. Slier Khan. 

Malwa. Mir ‘Abdu’r-Razzaq Amanullah (‘ Khan(a)zad 

Ma‘murl * MuzafiEar Khan Khan \ ‘ Khan Zaman'), 

s/o Mahabat Khan. 

Allahabad. Jahangir Qull Khan s/o Jansipar Khan Turka- 

Mlrza ‘Aziz Koka ‘Khan- man. 
i-A‘zam \ 

Delhi. Mukhtar Khan Sabzwarl. Qillj Khan. 

Tatta. MIrza ‘Isa Tarkhan. Baqi Khan (‘ Sher 

Khwaja ’). 3 

1 B.N I, i, 125 ; A.S., 1, 271-72. 

2 This Zafar Khan is the father of Muhammad Tahir ‘ ‘Inayat Khan % the 
author of Qarniya. 

3 B.N., I, i, 125-26 ; A.S., I, 271-72, 
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The following: iaujdars were appointed : 

Faujd&r of Sarkar-i-Kanauj Mirza Khan, grandson of ‘Abdu’r- 

Rahim ‘ Khan-Khanan 

„ ,, ,, ,, Mew at Dilawar Khan. 

„ ,, ,, „ Sironj Safdar Khan. 

,, „ ,, „ Mian-i-doab Sayyid Bahwa. 

,, ,, 3 , „ Hunger Mumtaz Khan. 

Js M ,, „ Mandsur Jan Nisar Khan . 1 

And Khwaia Jahan was appointed JDzwan of the Ahmadabad 
province . 2 

Now we can turn to the first orders issued by Shah Jahan after 
assumption of power. These give us an idea of the new era that was 
dawning, and also will help us in forming an opinion about the new 
personality that was to sway the destiny of the Indian peoples for 
thirty years. 

The very first order he issued was that forbidding the sajda (laying 
the forehead on the ground) by way of salutation. Since Akbar’s 
time this was the form of greeting the Emperor at time of audience or 
of grant of an imperial favour. Shah Jahan ordered abolition of this 
ceremony not only because under the Islamic law God alone is worthy 
of this particular kind of homage, but, as Muhammad vSalih assures 
us , 3 Shah Jahan 's ideas of self-respect were offended by this form of 
self-abasement. 

Mahabat Khan flatteringly protested that this would infringe the 
dignity of the Emperor, between whom and the subjects a distance 
should be kept, and suggested the ‘ kissing the ground ’ in place of 
the sajda. The Emperor did not agree to it but adopted a middle 
course and directed that the hands should be placed on the ground 
palm downwards and the back of the hands should be kissed . 4 

The sayyids and dervishes, and learned and pious people were 
exempted even from this, and ordered to use the form As-Saldmu 
* Alaikum (which is customary between equals) at meeting, and to 
recite the surah Al-Fatiha at parting . 5 

1 A.S., I, 272. - 2 Ibid. 3 Ibid., 258. 

4 Later (in the 10th regnal year), even this was considered to resemble the 

sajda too closely, and a ‘ fourth bow * (in addition to the three current sine© 

Akbar’s time) was substituted for it. 

5 B.N. 9 I, i, 111-12 ; A.S., I, 258. 
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We see how strongly this despotic monarch, even in his maddest 
moments of youth and power, felt about the dignity and the brother- 
hood of man, and how his truly democratic spirit broke through the 
bonds of tradition, atmosphere and established usage. 

The reader is perhaps impatiently expecting to hear of the way in 
which Asaf Khan's ‘ highly meritorious services ’ were rewarded. 

‘ Khidmat Parast Khan % the bearer ot the sanguinary message, 
having seen the executions through at Lahore, rode fleet and fast to 
Agra and was, as we have seen, in time for his share in the Coro- 
nation honours. He reached Agra on the afternoon of Friday, 5 
Jumada II (— 22 Bakman), and brought a letter from Asaf Khan 
saying that he proposed leaving Khwaja Abu’l-Hasan at Lahore for the 
present, and that he, with the three princes, would leave Lahore on 
Thursday, 21 Bakman , and reach Agra on Friday, 14 Isfandarmuz. 

So on the day of the Coronation Asaf Khan was already on the way 
to Agra. Shah Jahan wrote him an autograph letter in which he did 
him the special honour of addressing him as ‘ uncle ’ — in fact this is 
how he was henceforth addressed both in conversation and communi- 
cation. The letter overflowed with gratitude for his services and 
admiration for his skill. He approved of Asaf Khan's plans, and as 
the first instalment of impel ial favour invested him hi abse?iiia with the 
rank of 8000/8000 ( Du aspa sih aspa ), which constituted an increase of 
1000 personal and horse on his previous rank, which was the maximum 
ever reached in the time of Akbar or Jahangir. Lahiri port was also 
bestowed on him. Further, as a mark of special distinction, the 
Emperor sent him the dress which he himself had worn at the time of 
enthronement. 1 

Asaf Khan with the Princes Dara Shu k oh, Shah Shuja £ and 
Aurangzeb, his own wife and all the retinue, reached the precincts of 
Agra on Wednesday, 1 Rajab , 1037 (= 19 Isia?idarmuz ), and encamped 
outside Bihishtabad or Sikandra. 

Mumtaz uz-Zamani, with Begum Sahib and other children, came 
forward to receive her parents. The meeting was to take place not at 
Sikandra but on a half-way spot where tents were ready pitched. The 
two family parties met here with great rejoicing. Towards evening 
the Empress and party returned to Agra. 


1 B.N., I, i, 114-15. 
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Next day (Thursday) the nobles and dignitaries of the court gave 
a formal reception to the newcomers and ushered them into the 
imperial presence. When the Emperor had taken his seat in the 
Jkaroka of the Hall of Private and Public Audience he was ready to 
receive them. They were presented in the following order, each 
offering nazr and nisar mentioned against the name of each : 

Name. Nazr . Nisar. 

Dara Shukoh 1000 muhrs 1000 muhrs 

Shah Shuja‘ 750 muhrs 750 muhrs 

Aurangzeb 500 muhrs 500 muhrs 

Asaf Khan 1000 muhrs 1000 muhrs (with a tray of jewels). 

These princes, who had been taken from Prince Shah Jahan as 
guarantees for his good and dutiful conduct, were now united to him 
after a long separation — under circumstances how changed ! From 
miserable hostages to the first Princes of the blood— and all through 
Yarmn ud-Daula’s successful policy and tact. We are not surprised at 
the Emperor’s effusion. After the usual demonstrations of paternal 
affection had been lavished on the Princes, Asaf Khan was permitted 
to come up into the Jharoka — by itself a rare honour. He laid his head 
on the feet of the Emperor, who lifted it with both his hands and 
embraced his faithful servant. The list of the imperial gifts on this 
occasion, which may be considered an excellent specimen of the 
highest imperial favour, consisted of a robe of honour with Char gab 
M uras sa‘, a jewelled dagger with a costly phulkalara , a jewelled sword 
with a belt ( pardala ) set with gems worth 1 lakh of rupees (which was 
a trophy of the victory of Ahmadnagar, and which Akbar had presented 
to Jahangir, and the latter to Shah Jahan as a reward for the victory 
in the Deccan), a standard, a drum, tuma?z tugji y 1 two horses (one an 
arab with a jewelled saddle, the other an 4 iragi with enamelled gold 
saddle), the distinguished elephant 4 Shah Asan ’ with gold trappings, 
and a she-elephant. 

Asaf Khan was appointed Vakil. The Imperial Signet, which had 
so far been in the keeping of the Empress, was at her request entrusted 
to him. On 8 Rajab y however, the Prime Minister’s portfolio was 
transferred from Asaf Khan, at his own request, to Iradat Khan. Mzr 

This yak s-tail standard consisted generally of three tails attached to a 
cross-bar, which was fixed at the end of a long pole or staff.’ Irvine, Army t 
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Bafhshz, who was presented with the jewelled pen-case— the symbol of 
his high office ; Sadiq Khan being appointed Mir Babksht in his place. 

Later, on the day of the Nauroz festival, when * Yamxn ud-Daula * 
produced 5000 horsemen for the imperial inspection, these were found 
to be so well equipped that, by way of appreciation, an increase of 
1000/1000 (du asfia sih aspd) was ordered ; so that his rank now stood 
at 9000/9000 (du asfia sih asfia). A fine j&gir with an annual revenue 
of 50 lakhs of rupees was assigned him. 

But to resume : Out of the officers that had accompanied Asaf 
Khan to Agra a large number received honours in recognition of the 
services at Lahore. A short selection will answer our purpose : 

Shaista Khan (eldest son of Asaf Khan) : 5000/4000 (original and 
increase). 

gadiq Khan : 4000/ 4000. 

Khwaja Baqi Khan (‘ Sher Khwaja ’) : 4000/3500 and governor- 
ship of Tatta in place of MIrza 'Isa Tarkhan. 

Mir Husam ud-Dln Anju : 4000/ 3000. 

And Musavi Khan was appointed Sadr as before. 

Another long list in B.N., (I, i, 182-85) gives the names of mazisab - 
d&rs, out in the provinces, who were promoted or confirmed. Only 
the more important will be mentioned as usual : 

Khan Jahan Lodi : 7000/7000 ( da asfia sih asfia). 

Khwaja Abu’l-Hasan, Sipahdar Khan, Yaqut Khan Habashi, and 
JadunRai Kayath : 5000/5000 each. 

1‘tiqad Khan, Baqir Khan, Jujhar Singh (s/ o Raja Narsingh Deo 
Bundila), and Udajairam Dakkani : 4000/4000 each. 

Fida/i Kh an and Bahlol Mi an a : 4000/ 3000. 1 

On 5 Rajab Jansipar Khan Turkaman came from the Deccan and 
got rank 4000/4000 (original and increase) and the governorship of 
Allahabad. And, on the 8th, Rao Ratan Hada with his sons and rela- 
tions came from his home, and was honoured with a mansab of 5000/ 
5000. 

1 . B.N., I, 3, 177-86 and 193 ; A.S., I. 275-81 and 2S4. Laurence Binyon {Court 
Painters of the Grand Moguls, pp. 73-74) is of opinion that the fine picture, Plate 
xx, Durbar of Shah Jahan, f probably * represents this reception of Asaf Khan. 
This is hardly possible for the simple reason ‘that Khwaja Abu’l-Hasan (No. 7) 
is in the picture, and we know that he did not arrive from Lahore till 12 Skawwal , 
i.e., more than three months later. We agree, however, that this picture is of 
‘ considerable historical value \ 
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Technically 8 Jumada II was the Coronation day, when all the 
necessary rites and forms were gone through ; but in reality there 
was a succession of durbars or levees from that date to the beginning 
of §ha‘ba,n. On the 2nd Rajab, as we have seen, came Asaf Khan 
with his train. Ten days later began the festivities of Nauroz (New 
Year’s day), which, as usual, lasted nineteen days. We have already 
witnessed A?af Khan’s entry and reception at Agra. 

The historians have vouchsafed us a detailed description of the 
Navroz celebrations, which we propose to share with our readers, 
since it was the first in this reign. Besides, it furnished Shah Jahan 
with a more leisurely opportunity for display of wealth and taste than 
the hurried coronation had allowed of. 

The sun entered the sign of Aries 9 g harts and 36 daqlqas (i.e., 
nearly four hours) after sunrise on Monday, the 12th Rajab , 1037 a.h .; 1 
and elaborate arrangements were made for the festival. The huge 
canopy called dal~bitdalg‘ which, according to IVIuhammad Salih,' 
required 3000 trained men with a quantity of mechanical appliances to 
erect it, and which (with the tent belonging to it), was, in Hawkins’ 
words, * so rich, that I thinke the like cannot bee found in the world,’ 4 
had now arrived from Lahore with the imperial camp. And the 
Princes and courtiers had also reached the metropolis, though Khwaja 
Abu’l-Uasan had not yet come. 

The dal-badal was erected in the courtyard of the Hall of Private 
and Public Audience. Underneath it stood majestic pavilions, the 
trellis work of which was of pure silver instead of of wood. These 
were draped in brocaded and gold-embroidered velvet. At intervals 
stood small canopies set with gems and trimmed with strings of 
pearls ; and in as many places were deposited jewelled thrones and 
seats of gold. Carpets of many colours and figured patterns covered 
the floor, while the walls and doorways of the great quadrangle were 

x There is some slight confusion regarding this date. B.N., and Qarniya give 
the date in text ; A.S. and Mulakhkhas say, Monday, the 13th Rajab. According 
to the calendar, 12 Rajab fell on a Saturday and corresponded to 8 March, 1628. 

2 I would rather read it dal-b&dal than dil-badil , as Irvine does (Irvine, Army 
p. 197). This is supported by Qarniya , in my copy of which the word happens to 
be written clearly thus with diacritical marks. And Platts ( Dictionary of Urdu> 
Classical Hindi and English , p. 522) and other lexicographers leave hardly a 
doubt on the point, 

3 A.S. , I, 282. 


Purchas, III, 48. 
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hung with brocaded velvets, European tapestries, Turkish and Chinese 
cloths of gold, and Gujarati and Persian brocades. 1 

The Emperor took his seat, and the four Princes were stationed 
at the four corners of the throne. At the foot of it stood 4 Yamln 
ud-Daula ’ Asaf Khan, while the other nobles and ma7isabdars occupied 
their proper places. 

The band in the Music Gallery (. Naubai Kha.no) struck up. The 
people prayed for the Emperor's life and dominion, and the poets 
offered 4 incense kindled at the Muse's flame \ 2 

Two little incidents of this Durbar stand out in relief : 

One is worth mentioning as it is illustrative of Shah Jahan’s faith 
kept. It appears that Shah Jahan as prince had borrowed from AbuT 
IJasan Mashhad! (‘ JLashkar Khan’), at time of necessity, 10 lakhs of 
rupees, which he had not yet been in a position to repay. This debt 

x B.N, I, i, 187-88 ; A.S. , I, 282-83. The latter account is clearer and gives 
fuller details, which are corroborated by Qarniya . 

2 Will iam Hawkins 1 description of the Nauroz festival in Jahangir’s time — 
he witnessed two : of 1610 and 1611 — is full of picturesque detail and is therefore 
not devoid of interest in this connection : — 

* This feast [i.e., the Nauroz ] continueth eighteene daies, and the wealth and 
riches are wonderfull, that are to be seene in the decking and setting forth of 
every mans roome, or place where he lodgeth, when it is his turne to watch ; for 
every Nobleman hath his place appointed him in the Palace. In the middest of 
that spacious place I speake of, there is a rich Tent pitched, but so rich, that I 
thinke the like cannot bee found in the world. This Tent is curiously wrought, 
and hath many Seminans joyning round about it, of most curious wrought Velvet, 
embroidered with Gold, and many of them are of Cloath of Gold and Silver. 
These Seminans be shaddowes to keepe the Sunne from the compasse of this 
Tent. I may say, it is at the least two Acres of ground, but so richly spread with 
Silke and Gold Carpets, and Hangings in the principall places, rich, as rich 
Velvet imbroydered with Gold, Pearle, and precious stones can make it. Within 
it five Chaires of Estate are placed, most rich to behold, where at his pleasure the 
King sitteth. There are likewise private roomes made for his Qneenes, most 
rich where they sit, and see all, but are not seene. So round about this Tent, the 
compasse of all may bee some five Acres of ground. Every principall Nobleman 
maketh his roome and decketh it, likewise every man according to his ability, 
striveth who may adorne his roome richest. The King where he doth affect, 
commeth to his Noble-mens roomes, and is most sumptuously feasted there : and 
at his departure, is presented with the rarest Jewels and toyes that they can find. 
But because he will not receive any thing at that time as a present, he commanded 
his Treasurer to pay what his praysers valew them to bee worth, which are 
valewed at halfe the price. Every one, and all of his Nobles provide toyes, and 
rare things to give him at this feast : so commonly at this feast every man his 
estate is augmented. Two daies of this feast, the better sort of the Women 
come to take the pleasure thereof : and this feast beginneth at the beginning of 
the Moone of March. * Purchas, III, 48. 

5 
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of honour was cleared off on this day, 1 We have seen that this 
gentleman had already received governorship of Kabul, backed up 
with a high rank, in recognition of his services. 

The second incident is the special honour shown to Khwaja 
‘ Ab du * r-R ahlm Naqshbandi of Juibar, who came as an ambassador 
to Jahangir’s court from Imam Quli Khan, ruler of Tiiran, and had 
obtained audience at Lahore before the former’s demise. He reached 
Agra soon after the Coronation. 

The Khwaja belonged to the noblest Sayyid family of Turan and 
was held in exceptionally high esteem there. He was descended, 
according to B*N. (I, i, 194) by 39, and according to A.S . (I, 284) by 
32, degrees from Sayyid ‘All ‘Ariz s/o Imam Ja‘far-i-Sadiq. 2 

He had been treated by Jahangir with special respect, being 
allowed to sit near the throne in his presence — an honour allowed to 
nobody but the first princes of the blood. 3 The Khwaja was shown 
similar courtesy by Shah Jahan, being permitted to sit by the imperial 
throne behind the Princes. The discriminating historians tell us that 
this degree of consideration was never shown even to the highest 
grandees of this illustrious empire, nor yet to foreign rulers who 
occasionally came to the Indian emperors in search of asylum. 

He was presented with a khWat with a cjkargab worked in gold 
and Rs. 50,000 in cash. 4 On the Khwaja' s intercession ‘Abdullah 
Khan Firoz-jang (also a Naqshbandi Khwaja), who was now in prison, 
was pardoned and released. 5 

Khwaja ‘Abdu’r-Rahim’s episode is of a piece with another which 
follows : Some three months later, Sayyid Muhammad Rizavi, 6 of 

1 So i? iV., I, i, 189. According to A.S . (I, 283) 2 lakhs were paid him on 
the Coronation day, and the balance on this date. 

2 For the Naqshbandi sect of saints see A’in> III, 167-68 (A’zn, B. and J., 
Ill, 358-60). 

3 For fuller details of the Interesting reception accorded by Jahangir to the 
Khwaja see Ttizuk, 416. 

4 The Khwaja died at Agra soon afterwards, the Emperor offering* condolence 
and a kkil'at to his son, Siddiq Khwaja. 

5 Later, on 2 ZB H-Qcfd, this capable officer, who had risen from the ranks, 
and who had now a distinguished career before him, was given rank 5000/5000 
and Rs. 50,000 in cash ; and the sark&r of Kanauj was bestowed on him as his 
f&glr. {B.N., I, i, 204). 

® He was descended in the fifth degree from the famous saint, Shah ‘Alam 
Bukhari, who had migrated from Bukhara to Gujarat, and who, in turn, claimed 
descent, In the 21st degree, from ‘All, the son-in-law of the Prophet, being called 
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the well-known Sayyid family of Bukhara domiciled at Ahmadabad, 
sent his son, Sayyid Jalal Bukhari, 1 to offer congratulations to the 
Emperor on his behalf, he himself being unable to attend on account 
of a severe attack of gout. Sayyid Jalal Bukhari was presented on 
the 8th Zu'l-qa l d, and received Rs. 10,000 and khil'at. 

These little events, unimportant politically, are highly significant 
as indicating the scale of values by which the Mughals judged person- 
alities. We get here an insight not so much into Shah Ja han ’s 
character, as into the spirit of the Mughal administration, where piety 
and scholarship stood at such a high premium. 2 

To return to the Nauroz : Among the appointments announced 
during the celebrations none was of the first magnitude. 3 


Rizavi after Imam Riza, a descendant of ‘All. Sayyid Muhammad was a man of 
engaging appearance, eloquent and generous, and had a strong common sense. 
He died in 1045 a.h., and was buried under the dome near the western entrance 
of Shah ‘Alam’s tomb at Ahmadabad ( B.N . , I, ii, 328-29). 

1 A man, apparently, of considerable ability and scholarship. Charming in 

manners, he combined an extensive study in literature with a wide knowledge of 
hagiology. Jdis life was one of spotless piety, and occasionally he composed 
verses, ‘ Riza’I ’ (after Imam Riza) being his fakhallus or poetic name. The 
somewhat presumptuous chronogram Waris-i-rasul (the heir of the Prophet) 
yields 1003 a pt. as the year of his birth. ' 

He often came to see the Emperor after his father’s death. Shah Jahan used 
to say that by virtue of his nobility of descent and character he was fit to be a 
regular member of the imperial court. {B.JV., I, ii, 331-32). 

2 The reader remembers the exception Shah Jahan made in favour of this 
class when issuing orders prohibiting the safda. See ante, p. 334. 

3 The minor postings were : — 

1. Mukfclis Khan appointed Faujdar of Narwar and neighbour- 


2, Raja Bharat Bundlla 


3. Dlndar Khan 
4 Maghul Khan. 

s/o Zain Khan Koka 
5* Mull a Murshid Shiraz! 


6. Hakim Jamala of Kashan 


hood. 

»» h the pargana of Etawa 

and its dependencies 
(which was part of the 
jOidlisa-i-Sharif a) „ 

,, Mian-i-doab. 

> > QaV adar of Ravil. 

,, Minister of the Household, with a 
small rank and the title ( Makramat 
Khan \ 

,, Dtzvan of the Empress's Estate, with 
increase of rank. 


7. Sayyid ‘Abdu’l- Wahid, s/o 

Mustafa Khan Bukhari ,, Fciujdar of the sarkar of Hissar. 

8. Muhammad Salih, s/o 

Mlrza Shah! and nephew 
of J a*far Beg Asaf Khan 


Bahraich, 
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But the presents given away in the Haram on this occasion are 
worthy of record, since they cast into the shade even the cash gifts of 
the Coronation day : 

Nawab Mahd-i-*UIia Mumtaz-uz-Zamam got ornaments worth 
Rs. 50 lakhs, and Begum Sahib gems and jewels of the value of Rs. 25 
lakhs ;* while the total value of jewels and jewelled weapons bestowed 
on the Princes and Princesses amounted to Rs. 25 lakhs. 2 

These figures go to show that the lavish presents given away on 
Coronation day had not nearly satisfied Shah Jahan’s insatiable instinct 
for generosity. Indeed it looks as if a temperament with exceptional 
ambitions for munificence and the resources of an exceptionally rich 
empire were already trying to give each other points ; and, as we shall 
see, they were running neck and neck at the end of this fairly long 
reign — when Shah Jahan’s sudden illness and deposition cut off his 
building plans and programmes in mid-career. 

The contemporary historians have estimated the total value of 
* jewels, weapons set with gems, MU'ats, jewelled daggers, jamdhars , 
and swords, horses, elephants, aslirafis and rupees \ given away from 
Coronation day to the last day of the Nauroz festival ( roz-i-sJwrai'), at 
Rs. 1,80,00,000. Out of this Rs. 1,60,00,000 was conferred on the 
Empress and children ; and Rs. 20,00,000 went to the others. 3 

Presents accepted from Nawab Mahd-i-‘Ulia and Princes and 
Princesses and nobles were worth Rs. 10 lakhs. 4 

A few religious observances are of interest as showing the 
devotional tendencies of Shah Jahan’s temperament : 

On the night between the 26th and 27th Rajab — the lailatu* t 
or the night of the Prophet’s ascent to heaven — Rs. 10,000 was given 


x A . S. and M. L . assign Rs. 20 lakhs to Begum $aliib ; while B . N. and 
Qarniya give the figure in the text, which we prefer, as both these latter 
authorities are generally more accurate. 

* Here again A . 6". and M. L. give Rs. 5 lakhs as the aggregate, and again 
B. N. and Qarniya agree on the figure in the text. Khali Khan is probably 
copying uncritically from A, S. throughout. 

3 So B . N. and Qarniya. A. S. and M. £. place the total at Rs. 1,60,00,000, 
out of which 30 lakhs is assigned to the Umard and JWan$abddrs , and the balance 
to the members of the imperial family. 

4 The complete account of the Nauroz festivities is to be found in B N, f I, i, 
186-89, and 191-96 ; and A . S,, I, 282-85. Khafi Kh an, in his meagre account 
(M* Z,., X, 399-400), is apparently confusing the Nauroz with the opening of the 
second regnal year. 
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away as charity* A similar sum was similarly disbursed on the eve of 
the 15th of Ska' ban — lailaiu? l-bar&t , popularly known in India as 
fSh ab-i-barat — and illuminations were made on a grand scale. 1 

A fortnight later began the first Ramazan of the reign — the month 
of fasting, of general abstinence, and of piety and prayers par 
excellence . 2 The court annalists pass in silent assumption over the 
fact that the Emperor kept the fasts regularly like a good Mussulman. 
But we know that he did so, and continued to do so, till he had passed 
the 60th lunar year of his life, when {Ramazan, 1060 a.h.) the muftis 
of the realm pronounced a joint fatwa declaring that the Emperor, 
owing to old age, was exempt from the obligation, and could give 
kaifara or atonement instead. 3 

At the beginning of this first Ramazan Say y id Musavi Khan, Sadr, 
received orders to present deserving poor for charity every night 
during the sacred month; and we are told that, besides daily allowances 
and madad-i-ma* ash, Rs. 30,000 was given away to these in the course 
of the month. 4 

The details are worth recording since these were the standing 
orders, and were duly carried out year after year to the end of the 
reign, as the dates and the months came round. 

The appearance of the new moon which ended the month of 
Ramazan was announced by a joyous beat of drums, and the festival 
of Tdidl-Htr was celebrated on Sunday, the 1st of §haww&l (= 15th 
Ehurdad ). After the usual congratulations, the Emperor went to the 
Tdgah on a dark horse, and offered prayers, money being showered 
over him on the journey out and return. 


1 Jf. I, i, 196 ; A . 5., 1, 285-86. 

2 The sayings of the Prophet translated below will go to indicate the special 
position of this month in the Muslim calendar, and the high value of f asting and 
doing other good things in it : 

(1) When Ramazan begins the gates of heaven are opened, the gates of hell 

are shut, and the demons are chained. 

(2) He who fasts in Ramazan in faith and in hope of reward shall have his 
previous sins forgiven him. (Al-Bukharl, X, 474-75.) 

Al-Bukhari tells us (ibid.) that the Prophet was never so generous as in the 
month of RamazStn , 

3 B. N', III, by Muhammad Waris (Punjab University Library MS., f 45b). 

* B. N., I, i, 200 ; A . S'., I, 288-89. 
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We may fitly close this chapter with the mention of the spring 
festival called ‘ ld-i-gulabz , 3 which fell this year on Monday, the 30th 
Shawwal ( = 13th Tir) : On this occasion the Princes and ‘ Yamin ud- 
Daula ’ offered jewelled flasks, and the other nobles, some enamelled 
and some plain ones of gold and silver, filled variously with rose-water, 
• araq-i-Hlna , 2 or ‘ araq-i-bahUr . 3 


\ See a picture of a celebration of the Ab-pashl or Gulab-pashl (sprinkling of 
rose-water) festival in Jahangir’s time, in Percy Brown, Indian Painting under the 
Mughals , A.D . 1550 to A.D. 1750 (Frontispiece.) 

2 * A liquor extracted from the flower of the jujube-tree.’ Steingass. 

8 ‘ The aroma of orange-flowers.’ Steingass. 



Birth-place of Kalidasa 

By 

Pandit Anand Koul 
(. President , Sringar Municipality , Retired ) 

There can be no Indian who has not heard the name of the greatest 
dramatist and the most illustrious poet that India has ever produced, 
namely, Kalidasa. The great poet, Goethe, bestows unqualified 
praise on his works. The richness of creative fancy of this genius, 
his delicacy of sentiment and his keen appreciation of the beauties of 
Nature, combined with remarkable powers of elegant description, 
which are conspicuous throughout his works, rank Kalidasa as the 
prince among the Oriental poets. Kalidasa’s fame rests chiefly on 
his dramas but he is also distinguished as an epic and a lyric poet, 
possessing great magic power and spell to entrance. He has written 
three plays — Shakuntala , Vikramorvasiya and Mdlavikdgnhnitra . 
He has also written two epic poems, entitled Raghuvansha and 
Ku m d rasa mbhava. His lyrical poems are Meghaduta and Ritusamhara . 
He carried ornateness to a pitch far beyond any poet’s — a pitch which 
deserves the epithet of ‘ exalted excellence He occupies a throne 
apart in the ideal and immortal kingdom of supreme creative art, 
poetical charm and dramatic genius. 

It is, by no means, improbable that there were three poets of this 
name ; indeed, modern Indian astronomers are so convinced of the 
existence of a triad of authors of this name that they apply the term 
Kalidasa to designate the number 3. One Kalidasa was with King 
Bhoja of Malva at about the end of tenth century of Christian era, 
about whom it is said, that he had gone to Ceylon to see the king of that 
island named, Kumaradasa. This king was a good poet and had sent 
a copy of his own poem Janaki Havana as a present to King Bhoja. 
This poetic work had pleased Kalidasa very much and he became 
anxious to make a personal acquaintance with him. He went to 
Ceylon and there he was staying in an old woman’s house. King 
Kumaradasa used to pay frequent visits to Matara and when he was 
there he always stayed in a certain beautiful house. During one 
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of these visits he wrote two lines of unfinished poetry on the wall of 
the room where he had lived. Under it he wrote that the person who 
could finish this piece of poetry satisfactorily would receive a high 
reward from the king. Kalidasa happened to see these lines when he 
came to this house in Matara and he wrote two lines of splendid 
poetry under the unfinished lines of the king. He was in hopes that 
his friend king Kumaradasa would be well pleased with this and would 
recognize his friend's poetry. But the unfortunate poet had not the 
pleasure of getting either reward or praise from the king, because 
the authorship of this poem was claimed by a woman in the same 
house, who had seen that the poet Kalidasa had written these verses. 
She secretly murdered Kalidasa and claimed the reward, stating that 
the poem was her own. But nobody would believe that the 
woman could have written such poetry which could have only been the 
work of a real poet. The king, when he saw the lines of the poetry, 
said that nobody but his friend, Kalidasa, would be able to understand 
him so well and to complete in such an excellent way the poetry which 
he (the king) had written and he asked where Kalidasa was, so that he 
could hand over to him the promised reward. Nobody knew where 
he was and at last search was made everywhere and, to the great 
sorrow of everybody, his body, which had been hidden, was found. 
One can hardly imagine how sad King Kumaradasa was when he 
heard that Kalidasa had been murdered, for he had loved him so much 
both as poet and as friend. A very grand funeral pyre was erected 
and the king lit the pyre with his own hands. When he saw the 
body of his dear friend consumed by the flames, he lost his senses 
altogether through his great grief and, to the horror of all the people 
assembled, he threw himself on the funeral pyre and was burnt with 
his friend (see page 147 of Stories from the History of Ceylon by 
Mrs. Marie Musseus-Higgins). 

To return to Kalidasa of our subject. He was appointed 
as a courtier by Vikramaditya and was greatly esteemed by 
him for his eminent merit. He was one of the nine gems of his 
court. What a genius he was, may be found from the following 
anecdote : — 

King Vikram&ditya once composed a poetic line — Bhrashtasya 
ka(a)nya gatih ? meaning — What other end may not a fallen person 
come to ? or, in other vyords, the vicious wheel of vice revolves. 
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asked Kalidasa to complete this unfinished verse. Next day Kalidasa 
went purposely to a butcher's shop whereby the king: bad to pass. 
When the king came and saw Kalidasa there, he stopped and held the 
following dialogue with him in poetry, which Kalidasa completed with 
that very line which had been composed by the king himself the 
previous day : — 

V. Bhiksho mams a- nishevaiiam pra kurus he f 

K. Kim tena madyam vina ? 

V. Madyam chdpi tava priyam bhavaiak f 

K. Vdrdngandbhik sahd. 

V. Vesya (a) pyartha-r'iichih , kutas tava dhanam f 

K. Dyutena chauryena vd. 

V. Dyuta-chaurya paragraho ( d)pi bhavatah ? 

K. Bkrashtasya ka(a)nya gatih f 

V. O mendicant, do you indulge in eating mutton ? 

K. What is the good of it without liquor ? 

V. Do you like liquor too ? 

K. Together with prostitutes. 

V. A prostitute requires to be given money ; wherefrom do you 
get it ? 

K. Dither by gambling or stealing. 

V. Are you addicted to gambling and stealing too ? 

K. What other end may not a fallen person come to ? 

Pandit Lakshmi Dhar Kalla, M.A., m.o.l., Shastri, late Government 
of India Research Scholar in Archaeology, is to be thanked for the 
research he has recently made, fixing the birth-place of Kalidasa — the 
sun among the poet-stars of the world — in Kashmir. He has given 
a new interpretation to Kalidasa's poetry in the' light of the Pratibhijna 
philosophy of Kashmir. He gives five following proofs from the 
works of Kalidasa that determine the birth-place of the poet in 
Kashmir : — 

I. (a) Disproportionately detailed and minute physical and 
natural description of the Himalayas, specially of the northern parts 
of Kashmir, or more definitely, the Sindhu Valley in Kashmir. 

(b) Feeling shown for, and patriotic references to, Kashmir. 

II. Unconscious and spontaneous references to scenes, sights 
and legends of Kashmir. 

III. Direct allusions to local sites and usages, social customs and 
6 
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conventions along: with such other miscellaneous matters as are 
preferably known only to the natives of Kashmir. 

IV. The personal religion of Kalidasa was the e Kashmir 
Saivism 5 known as the Pratyabhijna School of Philosophy, which has 
its home in Kashmir and which was not known outside Kashmir 
during the days of Kalidasa, till after its popularization by Somananda 
in the ninth century a.d. 

V. *The argument of Meghaduta points to Kashmir as the home 
of Kalidasa. 

Matrigupta, who was appointed as king of Kashmir by Vikrama- 
ditya, is considered to be Kalidasa by Dr. Bhaudaji (see footnote on 
page 83 of Stein* s Translation of the Rdjatarazig-ini). Matrigupta was 
no doubt, a poet, but he could not be identified with Kalidasa, because 
the latter was sent to Kashmir as king by Vikramaditya after only six 
months’ attendance at his court and he left Kashmir after Vikramaditya 
was dead (see Stein’s Translation of the R&jatarang i?ii, page 95) : while 
Kalidasa was with Vikramaditya at Ujjain for many years. 

There is a saying current among the Kashmiris — K&liddsas chhuh 
panani vizik wund?i (i.e., Kalidasa falls into darkness in his own case). 
Proverbs prove facts which are handed down from generation to 
generation. The above saying goes to prove that Kalidasa was a 
Kashmiri. Bvidently it has reference to a certain indiscretion on his 
part in his lifetime which must have brought him into some sort of 
trouble. 
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Karhad-Kolhapur Campaign (1718-20) 

Previous to his departure to Delhi, Balaji had to reckon with certain 
miscreants round about Satara. They were aided in their refractory 
proceedings by Shambhuji of Kolhapur. They were the Thorat 
brothers of Aste and Paradullah Khan, a Mughal officer, who would not 
withdraw from Shahu’s dominions even after the friendly alliance of 
1718 with Sayyid Husain Ali. In September 1718 Shahu started on a 
campaign with Balaji Vishwanath, occupied Karhad and Islampuri, and 
drove out Paradullah Khan. While returning home Balaji fought a 
battle with Shambhuji, whom he defeated at Badgaon. After this defeat 
Shambhuji kept quiet for some time, but as Balaji went to Delhi, 1 he 

1 Extract from the Document 453 , vol. iii of Raj wade : — 

' Shivaji Patil had five sons, the eldest Subhanji Thorat, next to him Krishnaji 

* Thorat, next to him Snryaji Thorat, next to him Firangoji Thorat, and last 

* Shidoji Thorat. These five brothers grew tip to manhood in the life-time of their 
1 parents. Shivaji’s right to the naiki of his two villages was not very secure, and 
1 hence his relations created troubles for him. His sons however got together all 
1 the documents to testify their right and took firm possession of the two villages. 

* But the eldest Subhanji became masterful, and drove out all his brothers, who 
‘ went to different parts of the country and maintaind themselves by their own 

* prowess. A little later Subhanji planned the occupation of Aste, and called 

* together all his brothers for assistance. They succeeded in their endeavours and 
1 Aste was occupied. Shidoji Thorat of the five brothers went, and took service 
1 at Miraj. 

* Subhanji died while he was at Aste. Then Yeswant Rao Thorat (his son) 

* who was near him looked after the naiki (duties of a naik) of the village, He 
‘ kept Krishnaji Baba with him. Suryaji Baba went out to discharge the duties of 
‘ Patil. Firangoji stayed at Borgaon. My father accepted a service under Naro 

* Pant Ghorpade, who gave him Saranjam of Miraj and assigned Yelabi for his 
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again created troubles for Shahu. When in June 1719 ' Balaji 
Vishwanath returned triumphant with the imperial farmans, granting 

* residence. He stayed there and maintained himself by taking in his service 50 
‘ to 100 foot-soldiers and 30 to 40 horsemen. Yes want Rao was at Aste. At that 
4 time there were Mughal outposts at Karhad and Miraj, and the country in others 

* (their) possession. Later on Yesba (Yeswant Rao) and Shambhuji Maharaj fell 

* out. So he (Yesba) left his service and went over to Chatrapati Shahu of 
4 Satara. He also asked my (writer's) father to accompany him, but he (the 

* writer's father) did not approve of it, and so remained in the service of Ghorpade 

* in the dominions of Shambhuji. Thus passed a year. Then Balaji the elder 
£ made a treaty with the Sayyid. Therefore he forced the Mughals to leave their 
1 outposts on this side of the Bhima. Paradullah Khan was at Karhad. The 
4 king, Shahu, himself attacked him. So he (Paradullah) moved on to Islampur. 
4 Shahu took Karhad, and besieged Islampur. Yesba was with the king. My 

* father was at Yelabi. . . . From Islampur Shahu marched on to Khedpanandi. 

* He (Shahu) established his outpost at Yelabi and returned to Satara. Then 

* Shambhuji formed his designs, and started along with Piraji, Sidoji Ghorpade, 

* Nargunde and others. My father was with him. With a large army he came by 
4 slow stages, and besieged Aste. Then came Yesba and met him. He 

* determined to take the outpost in 15 days. The troops marched in battle array 
4 to Shirole. There was Suryaji Thorat, my uncle. He took that outpost, 
4 imprisoned him (Suryaji) and went to Badgaon, which he besieged. Yesba 
4 who had been kept in confinement escaped from the camp at Shirole and came to 
4 Islampur where he met Balaji Vishwanath. He (Balaji) alone was there, all his 
4 troops being at Aste. He sent a letter to the Maharaja at Satara, informing him 
4 that if Badgaon is taken the Maharaja (Shambhuji) will be soon at Aste. If the 
4 king would send help at this time, the kingdom would remain under him, and 
4 his self-respect would be preserved. In the meanwhile Shahu despatched the 
4 Pratinidhi and ordered Fatteh Singh, who was at Tuljapur with a large army, to 
4 come. Both effected a junction at Vurli. The day Yesba met the Pratinidhi, the 

* army marched on Badgaon. There was a deadly fight. Shambhuji Maharaj 
4 was defeated. The troops plundered and captured some of the Sardars. The 
4 meat of the Maharaja was also captured, and he himself fled to Panhala. on 
4 the second day the Pratinidhi and .Fatteh Singh left Yesba at Aste and went to 
4 see the Maharaja at Satara. . . . Thus passed a year. Yesba went to 
‘ Bijapur. Bithoji Chouhan remained at Panhala. The country as far as Satara 
4 came under the sway (of Shambhuji). Then returned Balaji from Delhi, and 
4 was deputed to lead an army into the South. Yesba apprised of this came to 
4 Aste. In the meanwhile the Rao Pradhan (Balaji) came out to give battle at 

Aste. When Yesba was informed of this he left some men at the outpost and 
4 the same night went away to Panhala with his family. The day after the army 
4 gathered round Aste, my father left Yelabi, and went to Panhala. My brother 
4 and I were very young. There was no time for escape. . . . When the Pant 
4 Pradhan the elder, and the Mantri arrived, some troops seized me and my 
{ another, brought us from Bhilwadi, and entrusted us to the charge of Pilaji 
4 Jadhav, who put us iu prison. Then the army marched on, and besieged 
Kolhaphur, One day while the ^ army was marching on Panhala it came into 
contact with the troops of Yesba. A battle was fought. Yesba got a spear 
t t ^ rust an( 3- died of the wound. ... In the meantime the army raised the 
siege of Kolhapur and retreated. Then my father gathered a large army and 
_ ravaged the country as far as Sataia. He next laid siege to Aste,' 
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sovereign rights to Shahu, Shambhuji and other miscreants were 
silenced. On the other hand Balaji proceeded at once to give e fleet 
to the provisions of the far mans. He actually stamped out the 
Mughal authority from Poona and wrested Kalyan-Bhundi from 
Ramchandra Mahadeo Chaskar in September 1719. Then he defeated 
and drove 'out Thorat brothers, who acted in conjunction with 
Shambhuji. Balajfs next move was on Kolhapur, which he besieged 
for four or five months. A battle was fought in the meantime 
at Urunbah on March 20, 1720, in which Shambhuji was again 
defeated. This time he was taught a lesson which he did not forget 
soon. Having thus settled the affairs, Balaji interviewed Shahu at 
Satara and proceeded to Saswad, where, he died on April 2, 
1720. Thus died the founder of the House of Peshwas after a period 
of strenuous work and crowded activities. He had become old and 
his unremitting toil for the good of the country had told on his health. 
He found the country torn with civil war, he left it peaceful and 
prosperous. He had won Shivaji’s Swaraj from the Mughals without 
a battle, and impressed the imperial capital with the prestige of the 
Maratha arms. His great service to Maharastra was that he made up 
its rents, and built it anew. 

Review of Balaji’ s Work 

We have sufficiently emphasized the importance of Balaji 5 s work in 
the narrative. But for him the civil war in Maharastra would not 
have ended so soon ; but for him Shahu could not have secured his 
position so easily. He was a man with a remarkable tenacity of pur- 
pose. At a time when most of the Maratha chiefs were playing 
a waiting game, and loyalty was a rare commodity, Balaji Vishwanath 
evinced virtues, that at once won the confidence of Shahu and the 
respect of the people. He came to Shahu’s help when the latter was 
in sore need for it. Besides this, his work could be broadly ^divided 
under three heads : — (i) Formation of the Maratha Confederacy ; 
(ii) Reorganization of the Finances and (iii) Inception of an imperial 
policy. 

(i) Formation of the Maratha Confederacy 

The gradual formation of the Maratha confederacy is a unique fact 
in Maratha history, and yet it does not come to the serious student as a 
surprise. Its root lay in the circumstances then prevailing in 
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Maharastra. The quarter of a century’s warfare of Aurangzib bore two 
deadly fruits ; one was the complete destruction of the nascent Maratha 
state, reared up by Shivaji ; the other the disintegration of the Mughal 
Empire. The former gave rise to a very noxious system of jagirs, 
which can be conveniently called Feudatory system ; the latter to the 
acquisition of the right of the Chauth and Sardeshmukhi over the six 
subahs of the Deccan. The cumulative effect of these two facts 
transformed the nature of the Maratha state, and laid the foundation 
of the Maratha confederacy. 

Shivaji created the Astapradhans, and paid them in cash salaries. 
The watchwords of his Government were : — No jagirs, no hereditary 
office. The reign of Shambhuji was not a radical departure from the 
system of government founded by Shivaji. But a perceptible change 
came over the state during the regime of Raja Ram. It has been 
already pointed out in the introduction how Raja Ram pursued a policy 
of systematic spoliation of the Mughal territories. To effect this 
successfully he assigned different parts of the Deccan to his com- 
manders, or to those who professed obedience to him. This was 
again the time when all semblance of Maratha government had dis- 
appeared. The Maratha commanders, thus commissioned by their 
chief, and burning in resentment against the Mughals swarmed the 
country and harassed the Mughals in every possible way. Their king 
Ram Rajah distributed different parts of the country amongst them, 
and allowed them to establish their headquarters and afterwards their 
sway there. 4 With large armies they invaded the subahs of the 
* Dekhin, Ahmadabad and Malwa for the purpose of collecting the 
4 Chauth, and plundered and ravaged wherever they went .’ 1 

1 Whenever the emperor appointed a Jagirdar, the Marathas 
4 appointed another to the same district, and both collected as they 
4 found opportunity ; so that in fact every place had two masters .’ 2 

Out of their revenues, they paid a share to their chief. Upon them 
depended Raja Ram, then shut up in the fortress of Jinji. The 
Maratha sardars acted on their own intiative, and worked to establish 
their sway by their own strength ,* except for obtaining a sanction from 
the king, they had nothing to do with him. They considered the 
different parts of the country, as their jagir, won and maintained 


Khafi Khan, Elliot , vol. vii, p. 464. 


Scott ? s Deccan , vol. h, p. 108. 
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entirely by themselves. In fact the jagir system that grew up amidst 
these surroundings was worse than the common one. There was 
some difference between the jagirs assigned by Raja Ram, and those 
bestowed upon the nobles or servants by potentates in ordinary 
circumstances. Here the credit of conquering the lands assigned 
went to the jagirdars. The king did not bestow on them a consoli- 
dated estate, or a land that actually belonged to him. Every bit of 
their so-called jagir had to be conquered from, and retained against 
the Mughals. Thus, from the very start the jagirdars were not 
actuated by a sense of obedience or service, but by a strong feeling of 
self-interest. Because they owed no obligation to their king for their 
possession of a jagir, except perhaps a formal grant, they took a 
legitimate pride in holding them (jagirs) independent of all authorities. 
That is why we witness a host of jagirdars, only tendering a lip 
homage to Tara Bai ; that is why the Sawants of Wadi, Kanhoji 
Angrey, Damaji Thorat, Udaji Chauhan, Krishna Rao Khataokar, and 
many more Maratha chiefs paid no heed to the authority of Tara Bai 
or Shahu unless they were either coerced or cajoled by them. When 
Shahu returned to Maharastra, and was fighting for his own cause, the 
adherence of Parsoji Bhonsle of Khandesh, Mohan Singh of Bijagad, 
Ambu Pande of Sultanpur, Sujan Singh of Lambkani and many other 
zamindars, was a deciding factor in the struggle. These jagirdars, 
supported him with the ultimate motive of being left unmolested in 
their possessions. When Shahu actually emerged victorious he favoured 
not only his partizans, but those who had rendered any service during 
the war of succession. Afterwards, when he was firmly seated on the 
throne he granted fresh jagirs to those who deserved them by the merit 
of their services, and confirmed in their possessions those, who tendered 
their submission. His guiding principle in state-matters being 
< x) on >t destroy anything old nor create anything new ’ he allowed things 
to remain as they are. Balaji Vishwanath agreed entirely with Shahu 
at least in so far as the distribution of jagirs was concerned. He had 
found out that to resume Shivaji’s system was well nigh impossible, 
for Maharastra was then within the grips of a civil war, disaffection of 
the local chiefs and hostility of a foreign foe. To make the best of a 
bad situation he won over the powerful chiefs by granting them new 
jagirs or titles. His home policy was two-fold— pacification of the 
country and conciliation of the nobles. He accomplished both by 
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assigning large jagirs. It has been already noticed how he managed 
Kanhoji Angrey by this means. At the time of his appointment to 
the office of Peshwa many a Maratha officer and chief received jagirs. 
Whenever an officer like Dabhade rendered some meritorious service 
to the state, as in 1717, he was awarded a rich jagir. We can form an 
idea about the extent ot jagirs from the following data 1 : — 

1. Balaji Vishwanath Bhatt, the Peshwa. 

In 1710-11, when as Senakarte, he was directed to raise an army he 
was given a saranjam worth 2,510,200. As Peshwa he further got 
sixteen mahals and two forts as saranjam . Besides, he drew a salary 
of 13,000 hons a year. 2 

2. The Pratinidhi, Parshuram Trimbak, had sixteen mahals and 
thirty-five forts under him in 1715-16, besides his salary of 15,000 hons 
a year. 

3. The Sachiv Naro Shankar had one mahal as saranjam , one 
fort and one watan for sahotra, besides an annual salary of 10,000 
hons . 

4. The Mantri had a saranjam and a salary of 10,000 hons a 

year. 

5. Kanhoji Angrey had sixteen mahals and ten forts. 3 

These are only a few of the bigger feudatories, whose possesions 
have been described in Shahu’s diaries. Besides these, there were a 
host of others, like the Sawant of Wadi, Fateh Singh Bhonsle of 
Akalkot, Angrey of the Konkan, and we do not know definitely the 
extent of their jagirs or states. At any rate the fact should not be 
forgotten that Shahu’s feudatories possessed more resources than their 
due, and more power than what would square with Shahu’s interests. 
Since the latter was weak, and depended upon them for his position, 
they always appeared more stiff-necked than they otherwise should 
have been. Of them Balaji Vishwanath was the worst defaulter, for 
he had not only huge jagirs, but nearly all the power of the state. He 
did not raise a finger to abolish the jagir system. On the contrary he 
advised Shahu to resume it, since he represented, the times were not 
suitable for the abolition of the system. And, further, it should not 
be forgotten that Balaji Vishwanath’ s intention in forming the 
feudatory system was not altogether unselfish. He was actuated to 


1 Selections front the Satara jRajas* and Peshwas' Diaries , vol. i, pp, 42 and 45. 

Ibid't p. 54. a Raj wade, vol. ii, p. 25, foot-note. 
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establish this system by a personal interest, and that was to increase 
the power and strength of his house. In other words he wanted to 
make the office of Peshwa hereditary in his house ; for feudatory 
system or hereditary jagir system is based upon hereditary office and 
vice versa . The one is inseparable from the other. Thus it is that he 
not only created a feudatory system but also hereditary offices. 

To this was added the right of collecting the Chauth and Sardesh- 
mukhi from the six subahs of the Deccan. We have seen how the 
treaty containing these rights was actually ratified in 1719. But before 
this, and indeed long before the conclusion of the treaty in 1 718 with 
Sayyid Husain All, the Marathas had claimed the contribution on 
these two heads and had succeeded in making good their claim to an 
appreciable extent. Shivaji 4 claimed to be the hereditary Sardesh- 
‘ mukh of his country and had put forth his claim early in his career/ 
One-tenth of the Mughal revenue he claimed on this head. Chauth 
was 4 a military contribution levied by a power without being in 
* formal occupation of the country 9 and amounted to one-fourth of the 
royal revenues. 1 Shivaji was first to take steps in this direction. As 
far back as 1668 Bijapur and Golconda had agreed to pay an annual 
subsidy of three and five lakhs respectively to him in lieu of 
Chauth and Sardeshmukhi. In 1671, he imposed these taxes on the 
Mughal territories. Towards the end of Aurangzib's Deccan campaign, 
his own officers made secret arrangements with the roving bands of 
the Marathas, to pay the blackmail. A few years after the arrival of 
Shahu, Daud Khan Punni made regular payments of the Chauth and 
Sardeshmukhi, which.his (Daud Khan's) officers used to collect ; but by 
1713 it was interrupted on account of the hostile proceedings of 
Niz am -ul-Mulk. It was not till the treaty of 1718, which was ratified 
in 1719 that they won recognition for the right of collecting the 
Chauth and Sardeshmukhi from all the Mughal territories of the 
Deccan except the Svarajya, which comprised Poona, Baramati, 
Indapur, Wai, Mawal, Satara, Kasrabad (Karhad), Khatao, Man, Faltan, 
Malkapur, Tarla, Panhala, Ajra, Junnar, Kolhapur, Kopal, Gadag, 
Halyal and other districts to the north of the Tungabhadra, all the 
forts conquered by Shivaji, and the Konkan. 55 In short the Maratha 
king was to realize the Chauth and Sardeshmukhi from the six 

1 Sen’s Administrative System of the Marathas, pp. 112-3. 

* Raj wade, vol. viii. Doc. 78, pp. 102-8. 
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Mughal subahs of the Deccan, viz., Khandesh, Berar, Bijapur, Bedar, 
Haiderabad and the Karnatic including Tanjore and Trichinopoly. But 
the Marathas did not stop short at this official recognition of their right. 
Emboldened by the reverses of Aurangzib and the deplorable state of 
the Empire after him they had levied contribution on some parts of 
Gujrat and Gondwana. On the return of Balaji Vishwanath from 
Delhi, the question that confronted him was how to arrange for the 
realization of these taxes from widely stretched territories. Further, 
the right of collecting Chauth and Sardeshmukhi was conditional on 
the responsibility of maintaining peace and order in those territories. 
Hence the problem was not an easy one, and Balaji Vishwanath* s 
perplexities increased when he discovered that the system of Govern- 
ment reared up by Shivaji had absolutely disappeared. And, even 
here, the precedent created by Shivaji came to his rescue. He used 
to let loose his regiments on the alien territories where they used to 
live for eight months in the year and realized the Chauth to boot. 
Following his example, Balaji Vishwanath apportioned the different 
parts of the Deccan excluding the Svarajya to the various jagirdars or 
feudatories, the ministers of the Council or his own friends. The 
Peshwa himself undertook to realize the blackmail from Khandesh 
and parts of the Balaghat ; assigned Balgan and Gujrat to the 
Senapati, portions of Gondwana, the Painghat and Berar to Senasaheb 
Subah Kanhoji Bhonsle, Gangathadi and Aurangabad to the Sarlash- 
kar, the Karnatic to Fatteh Singh Bhonsle, Haiderabad, Bedar and the 
countries between the Nira and Warna to the Pratinidhi. 1 These 
officials were authorized to realize the Chauth and Sardeshmukhi, 
retain a fixed part for the up-keep of this government and send the 
rest to the royal treasury. In territories assigned to them they were 
practically independent. Except for the regular payment, they knew 
of no other condition of subordination. By force they realized the 
blackmail, appropriated to themselves a major portion of it, and took 
no account of the condition of the people from whom they extorted 
the money or of the chief for whom they extorted it. Balaji Vishwa, 
nath had arranged for the realization of the Chauth and Sardeshmukhi, 
but not for the maintenance of peace and order in the country. The 
feudatories fattened at the expense of the people, and the frequent 
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occurrence of wars, almost nullified the only condition of their 
subordination to the king, viz., payment of regular tribute. They 
maintained big establishments, and besides possessed TVatan 
lands in Svarajya which were their former jagirs with regard to the 
newly acquired countries and the Peshwa let them have their own way. 
These feudaotries already so defiant in their Watan or jagir in 
Svarajya, now assumed a semi-independent attitude. The state thus 
formed and worked by Balaji Vishwanath was called the Maratha 
Confederacy. The only difference in later ages was its much wider 
extent, and much wider powers, wielded by its various members. 

(ii) Reorganization of the Finances 
A necessary concomitant to this arrangement, was the rehabilitation 
of the finances. After the division of the country arose the question of 
the division of the revenues between the king and the feudatories. As 
has been noticed above they had been given unlimited powers with 
regard to the collection of the taxes and maintenance of their 
authorities in the country allotted to them, because they were the men 
on the spot, and were the best judges of the conditions obtaining there. 
But they were required to remit annual dues to the royal treasury. 
These annual dues were a composite payment on what they realized 
from the Mughal subahs and from the Svarajya jagirs or Watans. 
From the Mughal subahs they realized the Chauth and Sardeshmukhi 
of which the latter was a special privilege of the House of the Bhonsle 
i.e. of Shivaji. Therefore the Sardeshmukhi collection went direct to 
the king, Shahu. There remained the Chauth over the six subahs of the 
Mughals and the revenue realized from the Svarajya. Let it be borne 
clearly in mind that a good many watandars or the jagir-holders in the 
Svarajya, were the feudatories in the Mughal subahs. Hence out of 
what they collected from the Svarajya and the Mughal subahs, they 
had to pay twenty-five per cent, on the whole, to the king for the 
maintenance of his dignity and office. Of the rest, i.e. seventy-five per 
cent, which was called Mokasa, the king assigned six per cent called 
Sahotra and three per cent called Nadgauda to whomsoever he pleased. 
The remainder sixty-six per cent of the total collection fell to the share 
of the feudatories who were to maintain their dignity and office 
thereby. But, as has been hinted above, such a system was liable to 
the utmost corruption, and it did become irrevocable with the lapse of 
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time. Indeed, corruption was inherent in such a system. Right 
divorced from responsibility degenerated into excesses in all cases. 
When Balaji Vishwanath adopted measures to make good his right to 
the collection of the Chauth and Sardeshmukhi, he did nothing for the 
maintenance of peace and order. He shirked this onerous duty only 
to give free license to the rapacity of his feudatories. In fact, to 
shoulder the responsibility would have been the most efficient check to 
the dangerous development of the Maratha confederacy. Like the East 
India Company between 1765-1772 in Bengal, Balaji never realized the 
delicacy of the task. Like the former, in 1769, he simply put some 
artificial brakes to the ambitions of the feudatories by controlling their 
revenue collection. His method of control was to create wheels within 
-wheels and to make the revenue collection much complicated but the 
inherent defect of the system was not remedied. His method was like 
the Mughal system of creating co-ordinate authorities in the provinces, 
so that they may act as a check on each other. According to Balaji’s 
system the revenue officials of the king appointed those of the Peshwa 
or Ashtapradhan, and the revenue officials of Ashtapradhan appointed 
those of the feudatories. The chief officials were the Chitnis, in charge 
of all correspondence, the Fadnis, the controller of accounts, and 
Potnis, the head of the treasury. These were posted to different 
parts of the country, to work under different sardars, but officially they 
were not subordinate to the latter. In fact they were not under the 
direct control of the king or Peshwa. Balaji thought that the system 
would work well, and at least theoretically it appeared efficient. But 
the faults of imitation were soon to make themselves felt. Indeed they 
were apparent on the face of it. The Mughal system worked admirably 
well because the Mughal government was a centralized and absolute 
monarchy. The Diwan and the Subehdar were co-ordinate authorities, 
and each was a check on the other because each was a mere servant of 
the magnificent autocrat, the Mughal Emperor. If the Diwan was the 
head of the provincial finances, he was so during the pleasure of the 
king, and similarly the Subehdar. But the Maratha government was 
exactly the opposite of the Mughal government. It was not a 
centralized monarchy, it was a decentralized confederacy. Unlike the 
Mughal Subehdars, Shahu’s' feudatories were not his humblest 
servants, but his friends and supporters. They weilded enormous 
power and possessed great military strength. Further the Mughal 
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revenue administration was a part of an organic system, and it worked 
in well-settled and well-organized countries. The Maratha revenue 
administration, on the contrary, was purely a feeding channel, like the 
arms of an octopus ever ready to suck its supplies from alien countries. 
Where the finances depended on the military power and the military 
power was wielded in its entirety by the sardars or feudatories, there 
the latter cannot be controlled by means of a few revenue officials. 
There can be no co-ordination between these feudatories and the 
revenue officials. The latter had to serve as subordinates. Not even 
the king was powerful enough against these sardars. Balaji meant to 
remedy this defect by maintaining a strong army and punishing the 
sardars when they proved refractory. But he did not live long, and 
even if he had lived long, the system would not have been very 
successful. We know Baji Rao did the same ; he defeated and killed 
Dabhade at the battle of Dabhai. It did not secure the desired effect. 
It gave rise to a deep resentment among sardars like Bhonsle, who 
considered the Peshwa as one of themselves. To tighten their hold on 
the feudatories, the later Peshwas, i.e. Baji Rao and others arrogated 
to themselves the office of Senapati, but even this did not solve the 
troubles. It only multiplied their difficulties and worsened the 
condition of the confederacy. 

Further Balaji Vishwanath invented a novel method of maintaining 
the royal establishment. It has been already noticed that his scheme 
of revenue administration did not put into the royal treasury the whole 
of the net collection, but only a fraction of it. Sixty-six per cent of the 
collection never came to the royal treasury, it was appropriated by the 
feudatories ; nine per cent went to the persons in high favour with the 
king ,* the rest twenty-five per cent only was his portion. This is a 
very mischievous system of revenue administration ; for the annual 
revenues were disbursed without their ever coming into the treasury 
and without the king’s ever knowing the net income of the state. 
Neither he nor the Peshwa could have any real control over it. But 
what is more significant, the king lived as a pensioner of the feuda- 
tories, expecting only his twenty-five per cent besides the Sardeshmukhi 
income. Military power had passed away from his hands, and by this 
arrangement he was made dependent on the big sardars for the main- 
tenance of his office. Balaji did not realize the gravity of this mistake 
and he further weakened the position of the king by making it a rule 
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that the different establishments of the royal house should be ’main- 
tained by different sardars. The Ashtapradhans and the sardars like 
Bhonsle and Angrey were called upon to maintain the royal esta- 
blishments by monthly payments. The Sachiv had to pay for the up- 
keep of the royal stables, the Pratinidhl had to pay for that of the royal 
stores and the Peshwa, for that of the royal palaces . 1 The officer ap- 
pointed to see whether every feudatory was sending his contribution 
every month regularly or not, was called the Rajajnya. This arrange- 
ment rendered the king not only a pensioner but a protege of the 
feudatories in all but name. The discredit of having thus undermined 
the strength of the central authority goes to Balaji Vishwanath. 

(iii) Inception of the Imperial Policy 

Much circumstance has been made out of the Hindu padpadshi 
as instituted by Shivaji, and resumed by the Peshwas with greater 
vigour. It simply means Hindu sovereignty and connoted to the Mara- 
tbas of the eighteenth century, Hindu Imperialism. It was not Hindu 
in the fullest sense of the word, for the Marathas alienated the rest of 
Hindu India by their predatory habits. It was not an imperialism, 
for the basic principles of the expansion of the Maratha power lay in 
the Maratha confederacy. It remained a loose confederacy of the 
Maratha powers in the initial as well as in the final stage of its deve- 
lopment. On what basis it was founded has already been outlined. 
Now we have to examine whether it contained at the start seeds of an 
empire. That is why I have called it the inception of an imperial 
policy. 

Building an empire is a long and tedious process. It first of all 
requires perfect adjustment of a number of interests and internal 
peace. The second requisite is the continuous creation of spheres of 
influence. We have seen how Balaji Vishwanath tried to fulfil the 
first requirement in his own way. He tried to knit the Maratha chiefs 
quarrelling and ravaging, into a system of interdependence and that 
was the Maratha confederacy. Thus he secured peace in the country, 
and avoided the clash between the interests of the king and the power- 
ful Maratha chiefs. For this the credit goes entirely to Balaji. His 
next concern was to secure a sphere of influence. That was achieved 
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by the treaty of 1718-19, which granted the Marathas their Svarajya, 
and the right of collection of the Chauth and Sardeshmukhi. Within 
Svarajya they exercised sovereign rights, and they realized the 
Chauth and Sardeshmukhi from the six subahs of the Deccan on the 
condition of preserving peace and order. The collection of the black- 
mail defined their sphere of influence, and tightened their grip on the 
country subjected to the payment of the taxes. Thus the Emperor 
by granting these rights resigned to them a part of sovereign rights, 
i.e. preservation of peace and order. Vast territories round about the 
Svarajya paid tribute to the Marathas, and were considered as half- 
subjugatedby them. Thus was created a sphere of influence which 
went on increasing with every Peshwa and with the decay of the 
Mughal Empire. The British made similar beginnings in Bengal. But 
unlike the British the Marathas never evinced a willingness to shoulder 
the responsibilities resting on them. They extorted every pie of their 
due, but did not do anything for peace and justice. Hence, instead of 
the government getting strong with more income, it became corrupt 
and weak. The foundation for an empire, a stable -form of govern- 
ment, was never laid in the proper way. Balaji remained content with 
the sphere of influence now secured by the sanction of the Emperor. 
Shivaji had originated it and had striven to secure it. Balaji cannot 
be credited with the originality no doubt, but his certainly is the credit 
to have secured for the Marathas, what Shivaji had fought for. But 
how far he was aware of its defects, or corruption creeping into the 
system, is extremely doubtful. True it is that he was not spared 
long to find out the defects of the system. He returned from Delhi by 
the middle of 1719, and in April 1720 he died. Thus he had only a 
few months to experiment on affairs, and when he had rushed through 
his experiment, for it was a very quick arrangement that he made, 
with regard to the collection of the Chauth aud Sardeshmukhi, he died 
suddenly. Great as he was in many ways, we can only cherish a fond 
hope about him that he would have devised remedies for the defects, 
had he lived long enough to experience them. In his life-time they 
did not occur. 

L,et me make one point clear at the closing. Balaji Vishwanath 
had no other plans of founding an 'empire than creating a sphere of 
influence for the Marathas. He had certainly no scheme for the 
establishment of an empire on the ruins of the Mughal Empire, by 
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means of conquest. His resources were not adequate to the task, 
and if he had indulged in that hopeless scheme, so early as 1719, we 
would have denied him any credit whatsoever as a statesman. But 
he never indulged in such a silly scheme as early as that, and it is a 
pity, that most of the patriotic historians attribute this to him. He 
might have considered that Mughal Empire was bound to fall into 
pieces in the near future, but this conviction did not blur his 
discretion. He worked quietly with humble beginnings, and left 
more ambitious schemes to be worked out by his posterity. 

Balaji Vishwanath’s Family 

On his death his office was given to his son Baji Rao, then a youth 
of twenty-two. Balaji Vishwanath had two sons and two daughters. The 
old Peshwa had got them all married in their childhood, according to 
the prevailing custom of the country. Baji Rao, bom about 1698, was 
married to Kashi Bai, the daughter of Mahadji Krishna Joshi, the 
banker to the Peshwa in 1710-11. Along with Baji Rao, he married 
his elder of the two daughters, Bhiu Bai to Abaji Joshi, the brother of 
Babuji Naik Baramatikar. Chimnaji Appa was married in 1716 to 
Rakhma Bai, the sister of Trimbak Rao Pethe, and the last of his 
children Anu Bai was married in 1719 to Vyankat Rao Joshi Ghorpade, 
the ancestors of the chiefs of Ichalkaranji. Balaji Vishwanath’s wife 
Radha Bai was a very clever and accomplished lady of the house of 
the Barwes of Newary a. She was the head of the household, and 
wielded a great influence in society. She was of liberal views and 
affectionate in her dealings. Family legends have it, that once a 
mahar woman of loose morals was discovered in the house of Govind 
Hari Patwardhan of Poona. It created a good deal of sensation in the 
society, and the Patwardhans were segregated. But notwithstanding, 
Radha Bai took up their cause, of her own initiative invited all the 
Brahmans, got the expiation ceremony performed by them, and 
restored the Patwardhans to their former status. She died in 1753. 
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Means of Transport 

Walking was the only means of transport in nomad times. Modem 
anthropological opinion is coming round to the view that the Stone 
Age man was a great wanderer from the earliest times and that there 
was much intercourse between Asia and Africa on the one hand, and 
Europe and even America on the other, if not as much as there is in 
these days of the steam engine. The primitive nomad, hide-clad or 
skyclad, shouldered his tools and walked from country to country and 
spread 'the different stages of palaeolithic culture all over the world. 
The motive for this travel was perhaps quest for food and the necessi- 
ty for avoi ding climatic rigour; or perhaps it was merely due to wander- 
lust and to the non-development of house building and of the habit of 
storing wealth, and living in one place to guard it from enemies. 
With the building of permanent habitations and the development of a 
love of luxury man began to make vehicles. The earliest kind of 
vehicle was the cart, vandil 3 also called iirdi, 4 olugai 5 , sagadu 6 , £&du,'> 
vaiyam. 8 Vandil now shortened into vandi literally means the bent 
place, from root of val to bend, whence vafai 9 to surround, to besiege, 
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to tie, and as a noun, a hole, also bangles, from their circular shape, a 
discus, a conch, valctiyam 1 a tank, a hoop, vattiF , a basket, a tray, a cup, 
vattam 3 , a circle, a bull roarer, a shield, a tank, all named from the 
shape, vattanai 4 , a circle, a cymbal, vaitu * , a spheroidal pawn used in 
gambling, vana?zgu G , to bow, to adore, vatzar 7 , an arched roof, vay^du , 8 
a beetle that wheels round and round, z'zz/z 9 , whirlwind, vallam 10 , a 
round eating tray, vail z 13 , a bracelet. From early times the people 
were familiar with a cart and named its various parts. AckchvI 2 , 
the axle tree, ^zz 1 3 (a word found^ also in the Rig Veda), irulu, 1 * 
kandu 1 * , axle pin, ztrulai 1 6 , u?idaF 7 , kaP 3 , wheel, <£r A9 , spokes 
Iudu 2 °, tyre, kuradiF 1 hub, etc. All parts of the cart were heavily 
carved . 22 The carts were used more for purposes of trade than 
for travel. Kings and noblemen used a ter, car, as already described. 
The main streets of a city and the roads intended for travel by royal 
cars were broad. The cars were dragged by bulls, elephants, and 
in later times by horses. Kings and noblemen also travelled in 
palanquins, pallakku 23 , anigam 2 * , tandigaF* ; those with gems 
embedded on them were called kahjigaF 3 . Transport on water was by 
means of boats of several kinds and made in several ways, kappaF 7 , 
ddam 23 , ambi 29 , tdni zo > teppam 31 , partial 32 , padagu 33 , kalam 34 , 
udubam 35 , kulam 33 , tollam 37 , pagadu 33 , paduvai 30 , pat IF 0 , puruvaF 1 , 
puiiaF 2 , mzdavaF 3 , vallam ** , timzF 5 . It needs scarcely be added 
that the heads of boats were carved in the shape of the face of 
lions, elephants, horses, etc., and they were called in later times 
arimugavambi * 3 , karimugavambF 7 , kudiraimugavambF 8 respectively. 
Boats were made in several ways ; thus teppam was a float made of 
logs bound together, timil , a catamaran for fishing, ^zzz, a wicker 
work construction covered with hide, valam , a dugout, padagu , kappal , 
sailing boats and edam, one rowed with oars. Sailing boats were 
furnished with kiimbu *' 3 , mast and pdy so , zdaz 51 , sails. 

Many words were used to indicate a ship: ambi , 52 oiigal , 53 
kalam , 5 4 lad a , 5 5 s&ngu, 5Q timil % 5 7 iollai , 58 t&?zz, 5& ?iavvu, GO pahri , &1 
padai 32 paradi 63 , pdr?z G4: , pmiai 33 , padani 33 , madalai 37 , va?igam G 8 
poY z 6 9 • The Tamils ought to have been very familiar with boats and 
ships and to have constantly used them for purposes of transport by 
water, before they were prompted to invent nearly twenty names for 
it. The eastern and western coast lines were in olden days dotted with 
numerous ports, many of which have become useless on account of 
the retreat of the sea and almost all of which have become deserted 
by the modern developments of commercial intercourse by sea. 
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The wheel whose tyre went round felloes inserted in a hub on which figures 
were carved with a sharp chisel 
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Food 

Before discussing the food habits of the ancient Tamils it 
may be pointed out that Indians, throughout the ages, have been 
mainly vegetarians. Not that they did not love the taste of meat ; 
on the contrary when they got it they ate it with great delight . 3 
Nor did they throw to the dogs the game they hunted, without 
consuming it themselves. But Indians never made the flesh of 
animals their staple food like the people of Western Europe. The 
latter living in countries where cereals cannot be produced in abundance, 
have been forced by their environment to adopt meat as their chief 
article of food and add to their dietary a minimum quantity of vegetable 
substance, because meat by itself is not a perfect food and because 
they cannot resist nature’s urge to consume vegetable products 
charged with the chlorides, and iodides, the sulphates and phosphates 
and other salts necessary for the healthy life of a body. To use Indian 
phraseology, meat is their food and vegetable their curry ; that is 
they eat meat to sustain their bodies and cereals and other vegetarian 
food to add relish to their meat. In India the position is reversed. 
Rice, wheat, the millets and the pulses are our food, and meat (and 
green-vegetables) our curry ; that is we eat rice or wheat or 
millet and the seeds of legumes to rebuilid tissue lost by combustion, 
and meat and green vegetables turned into curry to add relish to 
the cereals which are mostly insipid in themselves and unfitted 
to stimulate to activity the glands which secrete saliva and other juices 
necessary for dissolving and digesting starches and proteids. In other 
words meat is food to Europeans and but curry to Indians. In this 
connection I may point out that curry, kafi 2 , is the name in Tamil not 
only of curried meat or vegetable and of sauce in general, but also 


1 A bard thus describes how he gobbled meat when he was plied with it by 
a royal patron : 

jgirr 'gftu gp fip-u ^(TfOD sututh tf Qff/tQatr 
utrrrsm r (Jtwex>ai pexforup.& 

xrr$ p «Ar lL. i_ Q x rr^tpssr QsirQfiBgetD p 
jy,y9 apr yQsirr tm t oj Q a / iu Q jS ir 
oj«d eu oj«d ai op esft (gi eu Gicosef} Q eer «*= smmitu 

Forunararrup padai, 103-107. 
* He urged me many times to eat the stout, well boiled loin of a ram fed with 
bundles of arugu grass ( Agrostis Linearis). I ate big lumps of fat flesh, roasted 
at the end of iron spikes, and, as they were hot, shifted them from the right side of 
the mouth to the left to cool them. I then said we did not require anymore boiled 
or roasted meat.’ And again — 

Q)j&tr «u 2su njopO) & sr Q mtuuaij ueuCeu 
tLj uS r ih iSt — Quq$'p{ * gs 

Ibid., 117-119. 

* Our teeth, on account of eating meat night and day, became blunt like the blade 
(plough-share) of the plough with which the garden in the back yard is ploughed, 
and having no place for rest got disgusted with food. And again 

uir&euan p& s&lser snrif-nSedr iRpCiu 
tuuSearp sstr'Uo 

Ibid., 115-116. 

‘ When I swallowed milk and fried meat till I was filled to the neck/ 
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means black pepper. This proves that in old times meat and vegeta- 
bles were boiled with black pepper to turn into curry. In passing I 
may remark that chilly, capsicum , now universally used as a substitute 
for black pepper in Indian cookery, is a thing introduced into this 
country from Chili in South America, in recent times, that is, after the 
rise of modern European trade with India. Hence it has no idukuri x 
names as has black pepper, i.e., miriyal 2 , milagu 3 , kafi fcalinai 5 , 
kayam 3 , tira?igal 7 , but merely a kdranappeyar 3 , viz., milagukay 9 , the 
fruit that produces a substance like pepper, in Telttgu, miryiapukaya , 
the miviyaTu — fruit. Europeans imported pepper from old India from 
before the Christian Era, their tongues having been captivated by its 
biting taste or rather touch, for it is touch nerves and not taste nerves 
that are titillated by the bite of pepper ; hence Sanskrit has a karaqa- 
peyar , yoga — name for pepper, namely yavauapriyd , dear to th eyavana, 
i.e., the Greeks and the Romans. Though the ancient yavazias carried 
pepper from India in their ships they made a mess of its name, for 
they did not borrow for it its proper name of kari s or miriyal or 
milagu , but called it pippali (whence peppefos , pepper) which is the 
name of long pepper 10 . In the middle ages Western Europe imported 
pepper from India, not for eating, but for sprinkling its powder on 
meat before drying it for use as food in wintry weather. Such meat 
was called ‘ powdered meat \ Thus pepper was a luxury in ancient 
Europe and a necessity in mediaeval Europe ; Venetian bottoms, at 
first, and later Dutch ones, carried pepper to Western Europe and it 
was because the avaricious merchants of Holland doubled the price of 
pepper at the end of the sixteenth century, that in 1599 the East India 
Company was started, the final result of which was the develop- 
ment of the British Empire in India. 

To return to the ancient Tamils. They ate meat, the various names 
of which u?1 1 , hiaichchi x 2 , pzdtil 1 3 , turnin' 1 * , uttaP 5 , zl/ : tial X6 , iasai , 1 7 
ladi X3 i tuvzi 1 9 , pu?z 2 °, purani 2 1 , pnlavu * 2 , val(ura?n Z3 , vidakku 2,4 , 
indicate their fondness for it, as curry and not as food, just as their 
modern descendants do. This curry was of various kinds (1) kuy zs , 
talitia kari ZQ , sprinkled with pepper powder, mustard, etc., fried in oil ; 
(2) karunai 2 7 , porikkafi 2,3 , varai 29 , tuvattafkafP ° , fried meat; (3) 
tuvai 3X , pulingari 32 , meat boiled with tamarind and pepper. While' 
on the subject of kafi I may mention also kadP 3 , urukari 34 , pickles, 
fruits soaked in oil or water with flavouring substances . 35 

The Aryas of North India were as great lovers of meat as were the 
Tamils of South India. From the evidence of the Vedic mantras we 


1 ®uQsrr(g. *xj$. ^xiriuia. ^ $ g? £j sc . 8 xrirem£jQufufr t 

Q iAar(&xruj. 10 jg) AdieS . It is noteworthy that the word also 

means, that which is agreeable, X3 iy«vr<&. &}*&•< xs «m:^(sa} a>. 

X8 &l9-. 90 L]< scfrr. 21 l/fcosB. za L/e ‘■ 2a <wGtr<aj f rti. 25 cgfiu. 

Tf!£j$ x0. (jf 2sur. aB, 3uirrf}/ksttfl . So 0 usmir. tit— psc$, * a 39 L{C$\&}JX& 

S9 *ri9,, a4e sm gtxft, 

3s «nu ik gptmir 

Qm(S)iair& Qxir&Q ggy jpi eu £$_ <£& $£\fr 
pstnxtatrxthr xir vp~, 

Perumb&nayruppadai, 308-310, 

The sweet-smelling tender clustered fruit of the mango, preserved 
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learn that e horses V, ‘ bulls ‘ buffaloes ’ 3 , * rams * 4 , and ‘ goats 
were killed on slaughter-benches, suna } Q , cooked in caldrons, 7 and 
eaten. (The eating of fishes and birds must have also prevailed 
because fishing and bird-catching are referred to. s In North India 
there was developed a prejudice against eating the village-fowl, 
because it feeds on all kinds of repulsive offal ; such a prejudice does 
not seem to have ever risen in South India. In early times there was 
no sentiment against beef-eating in North India. In the later Vedie 
age the objection to the eating the flesh of the bull and the cow first 
arose. Says the Satapatha Brahmana , ‘ Let him not eat (the flesh) of 
either the cow or the ox ; for the cow and the ox doubtless support 
everything here on earth. The Gods spake, ‘ verily the cow and the 
ox support everything here : Come, let us bestow on the cow and the 
ox whatever belongs to other species ; accordingly they bestowed on 
the cow and the ox whatever vigour belonged to other species of 
animals; and therefore the cow and the ox eat most. Hence were 
one to eat the flesh of an ox or of a cow, there would be as it were an 
eating of everything, or as it were a going on to the end or to 
destruction. Such a one indeed would be likely to be born again as 
a strange being (as one of whom there is) evil report, such as he has 
expelled an embryo from a woman, he has committed a sin ; let him 
therefore not eat the flesh of the cow and the ox. Nevertheless 
Yajnavalkya said, £ I for one eat it, provided that it is tender. 50 
Yajnavalkya Rishi, who probably belonged to the early years of the 
first millennium b.C. was not frightened by the threat that the eating of 
beef was tantamount to the dreaded sin of bruiiahatii; hence the 
virulent disgust at the very idea of beef-eating that is the marked 
characteristic of the Hindus to-day is less than of three thousand years 5 
standing. South Indians too of ancient times did not seem to have had 
much objection to eat the flesh of the cow. As was the case with all 
other things they liked, they had«several names for beef, viz,, valluram 10 , 
silt tira ichch z 1 1 , fusty a ??i 1 2 , pa.dittira??i * 1 3 In later times the objection 
to beef-eating became violent all through India except among the 
depressed classes, whose social degradation made them so poor and 
so incapable of earning enough food that they had no objection to 
meat of any kind — the flesh of the cow or the buffalo and even the 
flesh of animals that have died on account of disease. Among the 
other classes the sentiment against beef-eating developed primarily on 
account of economical causes. The above is plainly indicated by the 
remark in the passage from the Satapatha Brahma?ia that * were one 
to eat the flesh of an ox or a cow, there would be as it were, a going 
on to the end or to destruction 5 ; besides the need of cattle for agriculture, 
other reasons were the wide use of milk and milk products in Indian 
dietary and the moral reason, i.e., the love inspired by the meek and 
gentle-eyed cow. 

The chief cereal used by the Tamils was the paddy ?z<?/ 14 , varz 15 , the 
names of various varieties of which existed, such as sehjali 1 6 , sennel X7 , 
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*A.V. i, 162-3. e R.V. x. 86. 18. 7 R.V. iii. 53. 22. 

®P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar, Life in Ancient India , p. 49. 

0 S*B. iii 3. 2. 21, Eggeling’s Translation, ii, p. 11. 
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sol 1 , iyavaP, atvanam ; 3 paddy three years old and very healthy eatino- 
asam 4 ; pongali s , was paddy not dusted. Ordinarily paddy was boiled 
before it was husked ; this was called pulu ii ga la risp , and as the 

health-giving vitamins and the muscle-building: rice germs are best 
preserved in this form of rice, it was most widely eaten. Raw rice 
was called pachchaiarifi 7 . Well pounded rice cleaned well of bran 
was called kuttalariii 8 , or avaiyaP and one not very well cleaned 
was koliyalarifi 1 0 . The chief way of cooking rice was to boil it in 
water. As boiled rice was the principal food it had very many names 
adisil ll , amalai 32 , amudzi 13 , ay ini 1 *, avi 15 , avil 18 , alizppu 17 , una 1 * 
undi 19 , un 2Q , kill 21 , sadi 22 , sddam 23 , sonri 24 , soru zs , tuppu 28 , tori 27 " 
parukkai 28 , pat he 2 9 , pill 30 , pugarvu 3 3 , piilukkal 32 , pur kai 33 , p 0 m- 
mal 34 , parugu 3 5 , madaP 6 , misaP 7 , midavaP 8 , vizir aP 9 , valsi 4 °[ 

Rice boiled along with pulses was called po/zgal 41 ! The human 
palate insistently demands variety in the matter of cooking : other 
preparations of rice to meet this demand were Pali* 2 , kill 43 , tulavai 4 4 
different forms of porridge, kahjP s , gruel, zizraram 48 , 'rice-water 
tosai 4 7 , adai 48 , different forms of rice-bread. Pori 49 parched rice, was 
another favourite food. Cakes were called viragu 50 ox paiiiyoram 31 
such as appam 52 , pittiP 3 , akkullp 4 , andagaP 5 , ilaiyadaP 6 , volaP 7 
melladaP 8 , pollal S9 , polP°, mandigaP 1 zV/z 62 , sahkullP 3 , ziuvanaP 4 
ochchaP s , tuvaP ®, sldaP 7 , vadaP s . For some of these other grains 
than rice, such as ulundzP 9 , e ( 7 ° , and many pulses were also used. 

The grains eaten varied from region to region. Thus varagu 71 , 
Pas pal um irumeniaceum , sdmai 7SS , panicum, mudiraP 3 , beans and 
lentils, were eaten in Mullai ; the mountain-rice called aiva?iam 74 , 
tinai 75 > Pan icu m italic wn , mUngilarifi 7 6 , bamboo rice, in Kurihji ; 
fennel 77 and vemiel 78 red rice and white rice, in Maruclam; in Palai 
they ate whatever they could get by pillage and in Neydal 
whatever they could barter for fish and salt. 

Ocher things eaten were honey, ^zz 79 , which was also called zza- 
ravu 8 ° naraz 8 * , pih S2 , mattu 83 , lodu 84 , pdgzi 85 chiefly eaten in Kurihji, 
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ten and tinai ma x being a favourite combination ; vellam 2 , akkaram 3 
jaggery, was substituted for honey in Marudam, sugar was not freely 
used, it being originally a product imported from China ; there is no 
idukuri name for it in Sanskrit or Tamil ; Sanskrit sarkkara (whence 
European names of sugar are derived) as well as Tamil ayir* 
sugar, originally meant sand ,and were, by metonymy, extended to 
jaggery refined into a powdery form. Jaggery was manufactured by 
boiling down the juice of the sugar-cane, kanivihu 3 , aho called 
kalai Q y kannal 7 , velal s , to molasses, Ural* , tenpagu 10 , kulambu si , 
anam, 1 * and cooled in pots or wooden moulds, achchu . 

Milk and milk products were used largely. The chief milk products 
were edu 13 , cream, tayir 14 , perugu 15 , musaru 1Q , curdled milk, mur 1 7 , 
arumbam ±s , alaz 19 , ?nackch zgai 2, ° , musar 21 , curdled milk from which 
butter has been churned out, venney 2,3 , venkatti 23 , butter, and ?iey 2 *, 
ghi. It is curious that though ghi is clarified butter, the name for the 
latter is derived from the former, for venney is but white ghi. The 
cause of this order of naming the original article from the derived 
one is not quite clear ; probably as butter cannot keep without getting 
rancid in tropical climates, it was never stored, but immediately after 
it was churned out, it was turned into ghi and the necessity for a 
name for the intermediate product was not felt for a long time. 

That in the matter of food Aryan India and Tamil India had 
absolutely the same customs is proved by the fact that meat of all 
kinds was eaten both in the North and the South and by the following 
account of Arya food, other than meat. f Of the animal food derived 
from the living animal, milk 25 sometimes mixed with honey 26 brought 
by toiling bees 27 , ghi 28 , butter 29 and curds 30 were consumed. Yava 
is frequently mentioned in the sense of corn in general or barley. 
(Wheat and barley were the grains used by the Aryas in addition to 
the South Indian ones). Rice, barley, beans and sesamum were the 
chief vegetable foodstuffs of the day . 31 Grain was eaten parched 32 
and made into cakes 33 or boiled in water 34 or in milk . 35 Meal boiled 
with curd into Karambha 36 and gruel , 37 i.e., parched meal boiled in 
milk were other forms of food. ... As now hot freshly cooked food 
was preferred 3 ^ to cold food. Fruits were also eaten . 39 Food was 
served on leaf-platters , 40 the lotus leaf being commonly used for the 
purpose. Skins filled with honey 41 or curds, jars 42 of honey , 43 rice 
husked by servant-girls 44 and stored in earthern vessels 45 and flour 
obtained by grinding corn in mill stones , 46 were stocked in houses . 47 
This shows that the difference 'between Arya and Dasyu was 
neither racial nor cultural but only one of cult. 
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3 *A V. vi. 140, 4. 3Z Dhdna, R. V. iii. 35, 3. 

33 Apfipam, R. V. iii. 52, 7 ; Purodasam , A. V. xii. 4, 35. 
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40 A. V. viii. 10, 27. 41 R, V. iv. 45. 3, 4. 42 R. V. vi. 49, 18. 
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45 A V. vi. 142, 1. 40 Drishat , A. V. ii. 31, 1. 
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One result of the extensive use of vegetables in food was that there 
are distinct words for the different stages of the edible parts of plants 
e.g., pinjuj eluj vadu , 3 the very tender fruit, kdy , 4 tlyaliF palan , 6 
(which last word, I think, is pure Tamil, having nothing to do with 
Sanskrit phalam ), the grown fruit, kani 7 palam , s the fully ripened 
fruit, sulai , 9 pulp or edible part of a fruit, tanduj 0 tender stem, 
also petal, iaZir, 11 tender leaf, ilaij 2, mature leaf ; but the word for 
kilanguj 3 an esculent root, a tuber, has only synonyms borrowed 
from Sanskrit, e.g., kaiidam, mTilam ; it has another synonym, sakunam , 
whose origin I cannot suggest; perhaps root, and its Tamil 

synonyms iadaij 5 £ivai y XQ and tur xl may also refer to tubers. 

The ancient Tamils drank hard ; liquor has more { pure 5 Tamil 
names than any other article. Here are some of them; ammtyam y 1& 
ari y 1 9 anigij® aruppa?n y 21 alij 2, arivali , 2 3 dmbalj^ dli y 2 5 alaij® 
flam , 2 7 eli , 2 8 kallivam , 2 9 kavvai 3 ° £<z/z, 3 1 3 2 /czztfTzz , 3 3 ku7idi , 3 4 

kongzc 33 sadi , 3 6 i^/z, 37 £afu 3s tikkar 39 luraiN tuHgaiN 

§eruj 3 £ol , 44 iolvilambij 5 rtalij® ianiyalj 7 tunibij 5, ievij 9 Ural, 50 
ti/z, 51 toizdi , S2 tuppi 33 (special name of rice-liquor), naravu 3 * na?zai y ss 
ndrfam y 5 6 padu, S7 pdlz y 5s pi II 59 p?dai y G ° matin , 01 mad.urai , 02 
maruttamj* 3 marali y Q4: mdri y 6 5 mdli 9Q murugu , 07 ??igdai y ® & vadz y Q9 
visulij ° verij 1 vEriJ'** kal 73 the vendors of liquor were called 
£avitndiyar y 74t tuvaiar 7S paduvar 7 ° palaiyar 77 pipivar . 7S 

The following describes the food of the mountain-dwelling Ktiravar 
and their hospitality. 

‘They mix the fat meat of the wild boar and venison cut from deer, 
killed when they were running, the flesh wounded by the bite of 
bitches ; they fill themselves with the liquor brewed from honey and 
matured in bamboo cylinders and also with rice-liquor and they are full 
of glee. To bring down the intoxication due to drinking in the morn- 
ings, they mix pounded white nuts of the Jack fruit which have come 
down floating or rivers, have become over-ripe and burst out, with 
butter-milk to which has been added the sweet-sour tamarind fruit 
whose rind is white, and in this juice cook white rice matured in 
bamboo tubes, so that the smell of the boiling rice spreads all along 
the hill-side ; you can get this food from the hands of the Kurava 
girls, who have black hair-knots smelling of flowers. They will offer 
you this food with great joy for having got a guest to feed ; they 
will then introduce their children to you and will offer you besides the 
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products of the tops of hills (such as sandal, agil, gold, gems, etc.) \ l 
Of the hunters it is said ; * 

4 They drink the sweet rice-liquor, isppi y brewed in their houses ; 
they cut in the open field the strong bull and eat its meat.. The drum 
faced with folded hides sounds and they lift the left arm, strong with 
the constant bending of the bow, place it around the right side and 
dance all day with glee . 92 

The food of the Ayar is thus described : — 

4 Karly in the morning when the thick darkness begins to disappear 
and birds rise from their sleep, Idaiyar women ply with the rope the 
churning-rod, mattup with a noise like the grunt of a tiger; they 
churn the milk with folded crust, having been curdled by the curds 
reserved for the purpose, ufai , 2 * 4 which looks like the white mushroom, 
and remove the butter ; they place a pad of dowers, summadtP , on their 
heads and stand thereon a pot of buttermilk, whose mouth is sprinkled 
with drops of curds and sell it in the mornings. They are dark of skin ; 
at their ears dangle earrings ; their shoulders are like the bamboo ; 
their hair is short and wavy. They feast their relatives with rice 
bartered for buttermilk. Then they sell ghi and buy gold and milch 
buffaloes and cows and calves. If you stay with the Idaiyar with hang- 
ing lips, they will feast you with tinaip which looks like the young 
of crabs, boiled with milk. Their strong feet are scarred with constant 
wearings of sandals ; their hands lean on sticks with which they cruelly 
beat the cattle ; and are horny with handling the axes which fell 
trees ; their shoulders, scarred and hairy by carrying Kavadis 7 with 
double hanging loops ; their hair, smelling because they wipe the head 
with hands full of milk-drops. They wear garlands of mixed flowers, 
KalambagamA plucked from trees and plants growing in the forests ; 
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they wear a single cloth which fits closely with the body, and eat 
porridg £. 1 

The food of marudam is thus described : — 

‘ The sulaF (pulp) of the Jack-fruit, sweet and fragrant, the fruits 
of the mango of many forms, and beautiful hay 3 (unripe fruit) of 
numerous shapes, (like the plantain, the pttgal* , and the brinjal), other 
fruits, (like the plantain and the cashew), leaf-curries of leaves, curled, 
thin, beautiful, growing on creepers which grow abundantly in the 
rainy season, crystals of sugar made from boiled sugar, and meat cooked 
together with big tubers which grow down and rice boiled in milk, 
sweet to eat, were served . 5 3 

Fire for cooking and other purposes was made by churning wood. 

The forester made fire by churning one piece of wood on another, as 
he does even to-day in forests remote from places where matches are 
sold. This is referred to in 4 the fire which he churned / 6 < the lamp 
lighted from a fire, churned by hunters with dry wood brought by 
elephants / 7 In the plains, they kept up a perpetual fire in fire-pots, 
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k'umpatti ,* into which was poked a suhmdup stalk sometimes tipped 
with sulphur* 

Salt 'was manufactured on a large scale. Salt-fields have several 
names: uppalamp alakkar , 4 uvarkkalam , 5 uvalagam , 6 kali . 7 These 
names prove that salt-manufacture was an extensive industry, a fact 
which we could have inferred otherwise also, because the large use of 
vegetable food and especially of curries of innumerable kinds and of 
the many varieties of pickles to tempt the palate and satisfy its craving 
and to render rice and pulses tasty, requires the free use of salt. 

The food of Northern and Southern India has remained unchanged 
for five thousand years and more. But the necessities of modern com- 
merce have begun to alter it in many respects. Old ways of preparing 
foodstuffs and cooking them are giving way to new ones ; the old 
methods of boiling and pounding paddy with the hand preserved the 
proteids and vitamins necessary for health and strength; but the new 
methods of hulling by machinery and polishing unboiled paddy are 
giving rise to the widespread diseases of civilization — tuberculosis and 
diabetes and to general enfeeblement. The old custom of eating leaf- 
curry and fruits cooked with their skins is giving way to modern refine- 
ments in cookery, and tinned provisions are taking the place of freshly 
made ones, so that the health of the people is steadily degenerating. 
The old forms of food were the result of thousands of years of 
experience, whereas the new ones, supposed to raise the standard of 
living, are really refined methods of committing slow suicide. 


Agriculture 

Says Prof. G. Elliot Smith, 1 I suppose most people would be 
prepared to admit that the invention of agriculture was the beginning 
of civilization. It involved a really settled society and the assurance 
of a food supply. Hence it created the two conditions without which 
there could have been no real development of arts and crafts and the 
customs of an organized form of society . 78 Prof. Smith is of opinion 
that agriculture was developed in Egypt with the sowing of barley 
about ten thousand years ago and thence spread to other parts of the 
world. At about the same or perhaps a few millenniums earlier, as 
stone tools testify, the cultivation of paddy and the weaving of cotton 
began in the plains of South India. Hence the rise of Indian agricul- 
ture was not consequent on its development in Egypt. 

Agriculture was the main industry of Ancient India, as it is to-day. 
It was carried on chiefly in the lower reaches of rivers where 
irrigation by means of canals is possible. Thus in the Sola country, 
Sanadu* the fertile delta of the Kaviri, even to-day the granary of 
South India and the island of Ceylon, was the main scene of 
agricultural operations. In the Pandya na$u, In the valleys of the 
Yaigai and the Tamraparni wet cultivation was carried on. In the 
Sera naciu which looked up to the sky for irrigation, the strip of coast 
west of the ghats where the rain i£ raineth every day during the 
monsoons, was devoted to this early industry of Indian man. In 

^tbuLL/4 L. **<&’*&. ^a-uuanh. 3 

* Nature, Jan. 15 , 1927 , p, 3. 
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other parts of the country there were small patches of Marudam, 
where ra*n -water straight from the sky, carried away by hill torrents, 
was stored and utilized for the raising of grains or vegetables. 
Where water supply was not on a generous scale, were raised grains 
and other crops which did not require a constantly wetted field to 
grow in. Hence cultivated land was divided into ?ia?iseyj rice-growing 
field and punseyj where other grains grow. Uncultivated land was 
tarisu 3 SeyJ the common element of nansey , and ptmsey , means a 

field as well as a particular area of land. It also means red and 

perhaps the word acquired the meaning of a field in the districts 

covered with red ferruginous clay. Nansey , therefore, originally 

meant a good field and punsey , a bad field. Cultivated land was parti- 
tioned into fields. The field had numerous names : vayal, 5 sey, agani , 6 
kambalaij kalani 3 kaidai , 9 kottam, 10 iefuj 1 tadi \ 3 2 panai , 1 3 pannai , 1 4 
palanam , 1S panalj 6 pulamj 7 a small field was kundilj 8 pattil* 
The large number of synonyms for vayal , was due to the fact that 
agriculture was the chief occupation of the people. Agriculture itself 
was called vZlanmaiJ 0 the anmaij x lordship, of vel , 22 land, VelalarJ 3 
(a word different in origin from vellalar ) 2 4 were landowners, cultivators, 
vslattij* being the feminine gender of the same. Owners of exten- 
sive tracts of land were called vel , velir ; there were kuru?iila?7ia?iar , 
petty chiefs. After the Arya social organization was imposed on 
Tamil India, Velalar were given the name of puvallyar , but the name 
has not stuck to them, for though they were technically Vaisyas, the 
privileges of Vaisyas were not really extended to them. Vslan?nai 
was considered the noblest of occupations * because the possession of 
grains conduces to the development of generosity. For, whereas 
other forms of wealth, especially minted metal, can be hoarded 
jealousy and will, if put out to interest, grow infinitely more and 
more, wealth in the form of food-grains will deteriorate if hoarded ; 
it will either be destroyed by vermin or will rot ; so the man who has 
a rich store will be naturally prompted to give it away to the poor 
and the starving. Hence India, the land of extensive agriculture, has 
become the land of unstinted charity ; hence vBl&mnai has become 
in Tamil synonymous with tgai^ 3 (lit, gify, also kodaiJ 7 The 
Velalar were, by right of their instincts of charity, the nobles of the 
land and hence the characteristics of velalar , vel&?imai marnlar iyalbuj 8 
have been described as ten; viz, (1) aiiaivali ndrfalj^ keeping an 
oath, (2) ali?idarai 7iiruttal , 30 raising up the fallen, (3) kaikkadanarral 3 1 
being obliging, (4) kaUvagalhmmaiy 2 having compassion, (5) 
akkalparfal 33 supporting relatives, (6) avdmuyarchi , 34 perseverance, 
(7) manmraikafzidal 35 paying taxes, (8) OrrumaikodalJ ° being peace- 
able, (9) viruTidu 37 pura7idarudal hospitality, (10) tif'imdiyavolukkam , 3S 
correct conduct. Of this list of virtues belonging to the Tamil 
farmer, at lamuyarchi, ceaseless toil, is the necessary result of rice-culti- 
vation ; for more than other food-grains rice requires unceasing work 
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for several months in the year, patient endurance of the rheumatic 
pains, chills and other ills due to standing upto the knees *m water 
and trudging onwet sticky clay ; this has made the Indian farmer a 
model of unfailing patience and enduring perseverance, and contri- 
buted to the development of what is miscalled fatalistic acceptance of 
misfortune. ^ When the harvest was over and his granaries filled, he 
either gave' himself up to the festivities of the post-harvest season, 
eating and drinking, singing and dancing, decorating his person with 
flowers and love-making developed as a fine art, or to martial 
exercises. In every village there was a field, kalamd set apart for 
these purposes. 2 Another virtue of the farmer was his readiness 
to pay the king's taxes. All the world over, people are unwilling 
to pay taxes and many regard it almost as a virtue to evade payment 
of taxes. How is it then that the ancient Tamil landowner was 
differently constituted to mpdern men ? The reason of this was the 
fact that taxes were payable in kind. A man with a well-filled 
granary easily parts with a portion of his abundance, all the more so 
because wealth in grains does not increase, but decreases with keep- 
ing ; but it is hard to part with specie, as it will keep all right for 
any length of time, and, if properly invested, barren metal will breed 
as fast as cattle and sheep, as Shylock well knew. Paying taxes in gold 
and silver is more difficult, especially if the purse is as ill-filled as 
generally the Indian farmer's purse is and if one has to borrow for 
paying taxes. 

All the other virtues of the Veil alar are but different forms of 
charity. It has already been explained how one who has a large store 
of cereals is easily induced to enjoy the pleasure of seeing his fellow- 
men feed on his substance. Numerous poetical names signifying 
vSldlar exist. They are manmagal pudalvard sons of the earth- 
goddess, valamaiyar , 4 the flourishing, kalamar , s owners of fields, 
mallard the strong, ktivirippicdalvar , 7 sons of the Kaviri, ulavard 
tillers, mg/iyar® ploughmen, Zrinvalnar ^ 10 those that live by the plough, 
ilangod 1 prince, phmavar , 32 perhaps those that are behind ma?ma- 
vard 3 perukk&lard 4 those that increase wealth, or those that utilize 
the food, vinainard 5 toilers. 

There was a wealth of vocabulary attached to each detail of 
agricultural operations. Ploughing was ulavud 6 toyyild ' 7 hoeing, 
koitudal ; 1 8 trampling , ulakkudal , 1 9 midittal , 2 0 madidal ; 2 1 manure, 
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I have searched for him in the places where heroes congregate (for martial 
exercises) ; and where women gather for the tunangai but have not seen the 
magnificent hero ,* hence I am but a woman of the theatre adukalam ; 

the great hero too who has caused my bright bent bangles cut from conch -shell 
to slip, is also a man of the theatre. 
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eric , 1 uramJ kuppai 3 ktilam , 4 and so on. Different names were 
given for the fields other than that used for wet cultivation, A garden 
was tottam , 5 tudavai , 6 padappai , 7 lapfiu , 8 sdlai , 9 iandalai 10 
(flower-garden), kollai , ia (generally a kitchen-garden behind a house). 
High land was tagar , 12 tardy , 13 meduj* dngalj 5 karu , 10 kuppai , 17 
kuvdl , 1 s kuvai , 10 suval , 2 ° tidar 71 tittu , 22 tittai 23 padar , 24 mi saz 25 
vallai 23 vanbdl 27 murambu : 2S this was so variously named, probably 
because it gave much trouble to the cultivator who had to level it 
before tilling it. The low land was also variously named, pallam , 29 
aval , 30 ilivu , 33 kilakku , 32 kil , 3S kicli 34t kilval , 35 hellal , 36 tdlvu , 37 
padugar , 3 s payambu 3 9 

The chief implement of the farmer was the plough ; so he lovingly 
gave it numerous names, kalappai , 40 idai , 4i uhipadai , 42 kalanaiN 
nafijil , 44 toduppu , 45 padai , 46 padaivalN The ploughshare was 
made of wood in the stone age and of steel in the iron age ; both kinds 
are in use even to-day. The other important implement was the 
knife; it, too, had numerous names, vdl , 48 nvani , 49 edi, so kaduttalai , 51 
^z , 5 2 navirani , 5 3 ndttam , 5 1 van f am , 5 5 kuyal , s 6 kulir ; 5 7 short 
knives were called kurumbidi , ss iurigai , 59 one that could be bent into 
the handle, izzr /. G0 

An extensive system of irrigation was practised ; rivers were 
furnished with a complete dam, anal . 01 or a partial dam, kotambu , 62 
and the water diverted into a £#/, 63 kdlvdy , b 4 or vdykk&l 33 Or water 
was raised from ponds or wells by means of an erram 60 or kabilai 67 
or iyaikudai 38 . The latter was the most common means of raising 
water and had numerous names, ambi°° iddr 7 ° iraivai 71 k&rdmbi , 72 
kilar , 73 pilar 7 4 puftil , 75 piittai , 76 paitai 77 and conducted by means of 
a sluice, madai , 78 to higher levels and distributed to fields. 

Here is a description of ploughing. — ‘ The plough men, who raise 
food for many people, yoke trained oxen to the plough, whose front 
looks like the mouth of a female elephant, press it on the ground so 
that the ploughshare which looks like the face of the iguana, is buried 
in the earth. They plough round and round, then sow seeds and then 
weed the field. When the harvest season is near, the quail with short 
feet and black neck with its young, white and smelling like the 
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Kadamba flower — Eugenia racemosa , — and unable to fly about afraid 

of the noise of the harvesters, settles in the forest near .’ 1 

_ Agriculture in South India was carried on exactly as it was in 
Aryavartta. 1 They ploughed the ground , 2 the plough being drawn by 
two oxen 3 fastened to the yoke with hempen or leather traces, and 
driven with a goad . 4 The ploughshare was made of iron* which 
supplanted • the older ploughshare 6 made of Khadira wood The 
ploughmen sang merrily to the steers while ploughing . 7 They 
bedewed the furrow with ghee and honey 8 before sowing. The fields 
were watered by means of irrigation canals from wells 9 or lakes or 
by raising water from wells by means of wooden or metal bucket’s 10 
tied to a rope, pulled round a stone pulley. They kept away birds from 
robbing them of the growing corn 11 by uttering loud cries .’ 12 


Love in Marudam 

The leisure enjoyed by agriculturists after the harvest was over led 
to the development of festivals among them, in which there was much 
singing, dancing and play-acting in order to pass idle moments. 
This again led to the growth of the institutions of harlotry, song- 
stresses and actresses ; viraliaP 3 and kiittiar ^ 4 were experts in the 
refinements of love. Numerous poems of the class Marudam deal 
with this subject. « The festival is over. The drums are silent. Do 
you want to know what she thought then ? I will tell you her thoughts. 
This young woman wore a leaf-garment ; with that garment dangling 
on her lap, she walked along the streets. Then arose in the streets a 
great sound of laughter, as loud as when the followers of the great 
bowman Ori, the victorious warrior-lord of Kolli, who was killed by 
Malaiyaman Tirumudikari, saw Kari enter the incomparably long 
streets of Ori. On hearing that sound of laughter, the fair ladies who 
wore bangles and the skins of whose bodies was like the tender leaf 
of the mango, feared that she would capture the hearts of their 
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husbands and guarded them from her wiles- I have failed in these 
attempts,*" and she has seduced my lover away from me . 1 

More innocent incidents of love also belong to Marudani ; * such as 
the wailing of a wife when her husband has gone away to a far place 
after quarrelling with her. ‘ The sparrows whose wings are like the 
faded water-lily with petals shrunk and folded, and which reside in 
the roofs of houses, eat the paddy and the other grains* spread for 
drying in the front yard of houses ; they make holes in the slender 
filaments of flowers in the highway. They return to their beds in the 
roof where they sleep with their young ones. Do not the sad evening 
and the pains of separation exist where he has gone .’ 2 


Pasturage 

As agriculture was the chief industry of Marridam , pasturage was 
the chief industry of Mullai, The sheep, the goat, the cow, the ox, 
the buffalo were the chief domestic animals tended by the Ayar, 
herdsmen. Profusion of names for each of these as usual indicates 
the love the herdsmen felt for their wards. Thus the sheep was called 
aduj uduj oruvuj turuvaij tijlalj puruvai 3 vcri ; 9 the red variety 
iemmaf z , 1 ° mdttai , 11 udalj 2 cl a gam , 1 3 pallai , 1 4 kada , 1 5 ma?, 1G kori , 17 
tagarj 3 melagamJ 9 The goat was called velladuj 0 karakul 
kochchai, 2 2 vellai 33 varkalij* kuYwnbtiduJ 5 from the wool of which 
Kurumbar wove kamblies , was also called varudaij 6 vaz-aiyaduN 
The cow had naturally the largest variety of names, aj 3 pafu , 29 
kuramj® kural 3y kulam . 3 2 kovalam 33 luraz ; 34 a useless cow was 
Sudai ; 35 a barren cow, varchai , 36 that which has yeaned once kitti , 3 ? 
kirutti . 3 8 The ox was erudu , 39 iruN kundaiN kulij* 

kotUyamJ 4 koj 3 nupamN pagaduj 3 pandilj* pdralj* pullam , 51 
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p&wY perram 2 pattu , 3 muri , 4 vidai . 3 Of these names kali* means 
breedmg-’bull ; those which were used by traders for bearing ^burden, 
(podi ) 7 were called turiycmi 8 pagadu 9 * and par aid 9 The buffalo 
was called kavarid 1 kdrd , X2 kdram , 1 3 muri , 14 * medi ; 13 vadavai , 1 6 
barren ones, maimai ; 1 7 the bull calf of the buffalo, kulavi , 1 8 kanru . 1 9 
Its cow-calf <£, 20 ndgu ; 21 the bull-buffalo, umbal , 2 2 Sru , 23 oruital , 2 4 
pagadu , 23 phttu . 28 The udder of the cow and of the buffalo, madi 27 
ieruttal ; 2S ?nadu 29 was the general name of both the cowand the 
buffalo. Intimate acquaintance with animals developed a great love 
of them and the invention of a number of words relating to them. 
Thus beasts in general were called vilangu , 30 kurangam, 3x ma 32 
md?t ; 33 their young ones, kurtdai , 34 kutti , 35 pillai , 38 mari 37 ka?iru, 3& 
kulavi , 39 parppud ° magavuN Hornless animals were called 
kumaram ; 42 the horn was ulavai , 43 kodtty* ?)za?nippu ; 45 the tail, 
iagaiy 8 kulamy 7 vgsagam . 4a 


Tame Animals. 

The tame animals that were of use to man were many 9 deer, also 
named s °gnam , 5 1 lunam , 5 2 ?iavvi , 5 3 pinaimari ' 3 4 its male, iralai , 5 5 

gru , 38 oruttal 37 karumdzi , 58 kalai , 39 pzdvay ; 6 ° its female, piziai ; 61 its 
young, gni , 82 kanru , 83 ktdavi , 64 tannam 83 par am , 8 8 parppu 87 mari . 6S 
The ass kaludai 89 besides the bullock, was a burden-bearer- The 
horse, kudirai , 7 ° was not a native of South India, and was imported 
in later times from Sind and Persia. The pig, pa?iri 71 was another 
useful animal and was also named ari 72 irtdi , 7 3 eruli 7 * gizam , 73 
karumd , 7 6 kaliru 77 kanal , 7S kanma 79 kidi 8 ° kiri , 81 kglal 82 
kottuma , 8 3 maimmd , 8 4 mdlal . 83 

The dog first tamed by the hunter and then trained by the keeper 
of the cattle to watch the fold, was named, 88 akkan 87 asulam , 88 

arpam.y 9 eginam 90 kukka?i 9A kuran 92 suiiungan 93 namali , 94 
iiali 93 tutiam 98 pdsi ; 9 7 its female, patii , 98 pinai mzzduval ; 100 
the pup, kzitti , 101 kurulaiy 02 paral ; 103 the cat was called alava?z, xo * 
indi , 105 odi , 106 pavanam ^ 07 pakkanp 98 pillz , 109 pusai , 110 punai , 113 
verugu ; 3 12 it was also poetically called, irpuli , tt3 the house-tiger; 
the male cat was specially named kaduvanp - 14 p&ttu ; 115 the kitten, 
kutti , 116 paral , 117 pillai . 118 
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The other beasts familiar to the people were aizilj the squirrel, 
karadij r> the bear, kdtta 3 the wild cow, kfri , 4 the mongoose,' 
kurahgu* the monkey, nari , 6 the jakal, £e?m&i 7 the wild . dog-, the 
?idy , 3 or the kdnay 9 the wolf, nlrndyj 3 the beaver, ndvipptllai , 1 1 
the civet cat, muipaiirij 2 the porcupine, maraimdn , 1 3 the yak, musuj* 
the ape, m.uyalj 5 the hare, yanaij G the elephant. 

The chief house-pests were <?/z 17 the rat, kareli , 1 s the black rat, 
peruckch&UJ 9 the bandicoot, munjuru, 20 the mouse and the ubiquitous 
mosquito, kosu 2X which was such a great nuisance as to receive a 
dozen other names, aiavaj 2 2 ahalamj 3 ulaiignj* iagal 23 tummu 28 
tuhal 27 nllambl , 2 8 zmlambu , 29 nollal , 3 ° munal , 31 vain , 32 anal ; 33 z , 34 the 
house-fly and andti 3S insect found in stored grain. But the bed bug 
seems to be an import from abroad, for, it has but a kdrai^appeyar^ i.e. 
milttaippucchi , 36 the bundle-insect. 


BirDvS 

There are many general names for birds par aval 37 kudinai 38 
kurzigu , 39 pal ; 4 ° their young ones, ktthju , 43 pctrppu ; 42 the cry of birds 
payir ; 43 their nest, katchiA 4 kztn jural ,* 3 ktidambai , 46 kura?nbai * 7 
kfinduA 3 A flock of birds was called iholudi , 4 9 the cries of a dock, 
tulani ; 5 ° the beating of a birds’ wings, oianaiital , 5 1 pudaittal ; 52 
female birds are called pedal 33 pettai , 5 4 pedal ; 5S the females of birds 
other than the gallinaceous fowl and the owl, alagzt ; 50 their males 
except in the case of the peafowl and the eldlj 7 leva! ; 53 the cock of the 
peafowl and the eldl , pdttu 39 The food of birds and of some animals 
zral, GO tmdi , 6 1 urai , 6 2 util 33 . 

The following are names of some species of birds : — anril, 3 * 
nightingale, a?i?iam, GS swan d?idal , G6 large eyed owl, ulla?i G 7 snipe, 
urkktiruvi , 3 3 sparrow, tvkkan&figuruvi , 69 kavud&ri , 7 ° partridge, 
kavudamj 1 king-fisher, kalugu , 72 eagle, kakkai 73 crow, zizrkkakkai 7 * 
a diving water-bird, kddal , 75 quail, kill 73 parrot, knyil 77 cuckoo, 
kurugu , 7S village fowl, also kali 79 another variety, kugai , 8 ° large 
hooting owl, kokktz 31 stork, sddagam , 32 sky-lark, sichchili 33 king- 
fisher, sival 3 * pagandal 35 , another species of partridge, sembottu 33 
zzdrai 37 heron, parundu 33 kite, pzira 39 pigeon, mayll 90 peafowl. 

The love of nature and close observation of natural objects which 
was a great characteristic of the Tamils of ancient times are 
constantly revealed in early Tamil poems. On later Tamil 
Poetry the conventions of the later artificial Sanskrit Poetry wielded 

a d££ri$L, 3 &irt-Li—/r. 0 » tfl . 7 & m tr tit. 8 g)«r ruj. 
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great influence. Not so on the natural poetry of the earlier ages. To 
illustrate the keen observation of Fauna on the part # of the 
poets, a few quotations are given. £ The pods of the Phaseolus 
mungo are like the red legs of the quail . 51 4 The leaf of the Caladium 

nymphcs folium which grows on the hill, rich and waving, moved by the 
cold northwind in the month of Tai, resembles the ears of the 
elephant \ 2 ‘ The water-lily growing in deep pools resembles 

the back of the yellow-legged crane 53 . * The carp, afraid that the 
stork would eat it, ducked under the water, but found itself near the 
lotus and equally feared its bud . 54 ‘The nightingale which dwells 
on the palmyra leaves cries gently . 55 £ In the cold weather the Cassia 
flower like ourselves gets golden dots and the twig of the memecylon 
tinctorium is filled with flowers and looks like the neck of a peacock . 50 
‘ The path traced by the claws of the crab will be extirpated by the 
waves of the sea. 5 7 4 The mountain from which honey-combs are 

hanging, as (the trappings from) the chariot . 58 ‘ The goat has a belly 
like the false skin of the flowering bean . 59 ‘ The flock of yellow 
legged fish-eating storks look like the pearls on the breast of Murugan 
when they fly in the red sky . 5 10 ‘ The shaggy head of the 

nemai tree looks like the rows of flags on the royal elephant. The 
spiders 5 webs round the tree waved in the west wind that blew over 
the hill called Odai ; the lean elephants mistook them for clouds and 
lifted their trunks to catch them and sounded like the tumbu r * of 
the actors . 512 


1 y > ip*xrei>warr l*. * m if ^ Qf> nrgp . RurUUdogCtl, 68. 
2 ^ l W£oJp Co & uuJ! etsr <su an a ev euevtSlsa 

a Qft&aS&r uurvar £<a» jx&jjSs 
jip «rar r ev suit arm — „i3/r ® <§> 

lb. 76. 

3 <«xnum & ir p Q& rr&Qasr t-f&sr Lj p@p sartor 
(25 GBnr<S)fl? trniau£j. lb. 122. 
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4 Green parrot with the red bill, who go on picking the bent stalks 
of the p^nicum, do not fear me ; give up the fear that any one would 
threaten you for picking the stalks. When you have finished with them 
and are at leisure, attend to my wants ; I join my palms and beg you 
to help me in this affair. If you go to your relatives who live in my 
lover's country, where grows the jack tree which bears abundant 
fruits, meet my lover who is the lord of this mountain and tell him 
that the young Kurava woman of the forest around this mountain is 
guarding the millet field to-day as usual. 

6 The banyan tree bears many boughs full of fruits ; to eat the 
fruit many birds crowd round the tree. Their cries resemble the 
sound of many musical instruments .’ 2 

4 The crowds of beets which have thin wings eat the honey, and 
after the honey is exhausted desert the flowers . 3 

£ The dralj lamprey, with nose like an ear of corn, creeps into the 
mud ; the v&lai , 6 Trichiurus lepiurus, which has a horn, moves 
tremulously on the water ; the fishermen approach the tank which 
have flowers bright as the flame, the tortoise looks like the hollow- 
bo welled khiaij (the drum of the marudam) ; the gravid varal 8 
Opkicephalus striatus, is like the nugumbu 9 of the palmyra ; with it 
fights the kayalj 0 carp, which shines like a spear.’ 

Trees and Plants 

The ancient Tamils distinguished and named innumerable trees, 
plants, shrubs and creepers and knew their properties. The pure 
Tamil names of a few trees alone will be here referred to : ache ham J 1 
Coronilla grandiflora,comxn.on\Y called agattij 2 probably after Agastiya, 
attij 3 Indian fig, anichchaij 4 a sensitive tree, achchaj 5 Diospyros 
ebenaster, dtti , 1 6 Bauhineara cemosa, dlj 7 the banyan, ?££f, ts Ficus virens, 
Handed^ 1 9 jujube, ilavam , 20 the silk-cotton t ree, ihcppaij 1 the long- 
leaved Bassia, zndu 22 Phoenix farhiifei'a, niil** Acacia pe?mata , efti 2 * 
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Sirychnos mix vomica , ehimichchai 1 the lemon tree, vmaip the mango, 
also md , 3 kadambu 4 Eugenia racemosa , kadavu , s G&rocarpus 
jacquini , • kadu 8 the gall-nut tree, kamugu , 7 the areca palm, 
karimg&H 8 the ebony, kalli 9 Euphorbia time alii, hay a , 10 Memecylo?i 
tinciorium , hurundu , 11 konfai , 1 2 Cassia, sandanam , 1 3 or aram , 14 
sandal-wood tree, lehgu , 15 cocoanut tree, tekku , 16 teak, iiaval 11 the 
jambolan tree, nelli , 18 Indian gooseberry, paid , 19 the jack tree. pa?iai, 2 ° 
palmyra, padiri , 21 Bignonia chelonoides , palai , 22 the iron-wood tree, 
piili , 23 the tamarind tree, punnai , 24 the Alexandrian laurel, puvaraiup* 
the Portia tree, puvandi 28 the soapnut tree, magil , 27 a tree of very 
sweet smelling flower, madalai 28 the pomegranate, muruiigai 29 
Hypera?iihera murunga , muhgil 80 the bamboo, vdgai 31 marudam , 3 3 
Terminalia alata , vamii , 33 P/osopis spicigera , vilvani , 3 4 Cratacva 
religiosa, vi/d , 35 the wood-apple, vshgai , 36 the Pterocarpes bilobus 
vgmbu , 37 the margosa tree. The names of smaller plants, and of 
different kinds of leaves and flowers are so numerous that it is not 
possible to catalogue them or even to mention the more familiar 
varieties. The unblown flower was called arumbu , 38 the parts of 
flowers, idal ; 3 9 pmide?i ; 40 young trees ?idgu ; 41 fruiting trees, 
palinam 42 trees with heart-wood inside, anmaran , 43 with heart-wood 
outside, penmaram 44 branch, groups of trees without heart-wood, 
a/z , 45 veliru , 40 ; the synonyms of the word, tree, are very considerable 
in number. I will content myself with noting a few poetic images 
which show how keen was the observation of nature by the ancient 
Tamils : — 

4 The gourd (, ptrhhu , 47 ) with round, white flowers grows along 
with the thin creeper multmd^ip s on shrubs . 5 49 

‘ The hill country has bamboos which wave to and fro and its clear 
clouds spread the dew amidst the peacocks whose expanded tails shine 

like the sapphire . 5 so y t 

‘ The forest land possesses the expanding jasmine, talavu 51 the 
broad November flower, tonri , 52 the mullai with the petals opened, the 
tern 53 (clarify ing-nut tree) which drops its flowers, the ko?irai 54 
Cassia, whose flowers are like gold, the hay d , 5 5 whose flowers are like 
sapphire . 5 38 

‘ The kuravam , 57 has flowered; the cold weather is gone; in the 
beautiful spring, in the river, a slender stream is running ; the wide 
river with straight stretches of sand has its banks adorned with many 
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marudam trees ; the mango has its branches decorated with tender 
leaves ; f £he smoke-like cloud creeps along its boughs filled with 
bunches of flowers ; the cuckoos enjoy the beauty of the sfcene and 
sing/ 1 

< The roots of the bamboo are interwined with each other ; when, 
the winds blow upon them they sound like the sigh of the elephant tied 
to its post. Looking at the moon which crept over the hill standing 
in a forest of bamboos, I said to myself, another moon (his mistress 
with a face bright as a moon) with teeth sharp as thorns and a fair face 
adorned by a sweet-smelling mark ( tilakam ) is standing on the hills, on 
whose rocks grow trees whose bare branches have shed their leaves in 
the strong gale, did I not ?’ 2 

6 The ko?irai flowers spread on a pit cut in a stone resemble a box 
of the wealthy man, filled with gold coins and kept open / 3 ‘The 
cool flowers of the tdlaz (screw-pine), which has bent thorns, when 
scattered by the winds, run like the pearls of a garland when the thread 
is snapped, on the white sands of the sea-shore/ 4 

‘ The garden was crowded with tall bamboos from which thorns 
hang and on which rest the cuckoos, which have bent claws and thin 
blue feathers, after drinking the mango juice, sweet as if milk were 
mixed with it, and after that, the sour juice of the nelLi fruit/ 5 

‘ The mnllai , jasmine, which flowers in places adjoining a stream 
looks like the teeth of a cat laughing/ 6 
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Ideal of Feminine Beauty 

A people so acutely observant of natural objects and capable of 
keen relish of their beauty would naturally deal largely in descriptions 
of feminine charms ; of numerous references to this subject I shall 
■quote but one The songstress had hair like the black sand on the 
sea-shore ; -her fair forehead was like the crescent moon, her eye-brow 
bent like the bow that kills ; the outer end of her cool eyes was beau- 
tiful, her sweetly speaking mouth was red like the sheath of the fruit 
of the silk cotton tree ; her spotlessly white teeth were like rows of 
many pearls ; her ears- were like the curved handles of scissors and 
their lobes were shaking with bright ear rings shaped like the crocodile. 
Her neck was bent down with modesty ; her shoulders were like the 
waving bamboo trees ; her forearms were covered with thin hair ; her 
fingers were like the November flower which grows on the tops of 
high hills ; her brightly shining nails, like the mouth of a parrot. Her 
breasts, covered with light coloured beauty spots, were such as people 
thought that it would cause her pain to bear them, and were so high 
that the rib of a cocoanut leaf could not go between them ; her navel 
was very beautiful and resembled a whirl-pool in water. Her waist 
was so small that observers could not guess that it existed (and that 
it bore the weight of the body) with difficulty. Her pudendum was 
adorned with a mggalai , many stringed waist band with many bells, 
looking as if it swarmed with bees ; her thighs, straight and thin like 
the trunk of a female elephant ; her lower legs were covered with hair, as 
it ought to be, up to the ankles, and her small feet were like the 
tongue of a tired dog . 1 


Industries 

Carpentry began and was well developed in the Stone Age ; for 
all sorts of carpenter’s tools have been picked up from the settlements 
of the lithic epoch. Most of these tools were made of iron when the Iron 
Age succeeded. The workers in wood was called tachchar 2 or 
ydnar . 3 Carpenters had a greater variety of work to do than in 
modern days, for besides making the -wooden furniture and utensils in 
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household use, they had also to build houses, palaces, and temples, 
carts and’ihariots. Turning: and wood-carving were highly developed! 
The legs of sitting planks and swinging planks were turned according 
different designs. Every available corner of wooden -articles in 
houses, carts, and chariots were filled with wood carving, of elaborate 
patterns carved in it mute detail with the extraordinary patience that 
the Indian artist alone is capable of. No work, big or small, left the 
carpenter’s hands without some art work on it so that there was no 
sharp distinction as there is in Europe between utilitarian and artistic 
work. So much so that one of the synonyms for tachckau 1 is Httiran , 2 
artist. 

Boat building was also an ancient form of wood-work, but was in 
the hands of men who lived in Neydal , that is, coast land. It is worth 
noting that the boat builders were affiliated with fishermen, so far as 
social status was concerned. The work of the boat-builder is no less 
skilful than that of other carpenters ; but yet the social position of the 
later was much higher than that oi the former. This was partly 
because the boat-builders shared in the food and the personal habits of 
the fishermen among whom they lived ; moreover the wood-work of 
the boat builder is cruder than that of the carpenter and does not 
admit of art work like other forms of wood work, so that the boat- 
builder had the status of the journeyman worker whereas the 
carpenters were allotted the privileges of the artist. While the boat- 
builders were of low status, chariot-makers were the companions of 
kings. 

Workers in metal were called kavmtalarj akkaialaiyarj arivar 5 
Ovar , 6 kamzalar , 7 kanvinaihar , 8 kammiyar 9 hollar karum&rN 
tatidrj 2, tuv attar, 1 3 pulavar , 1 4 punaiyar , 15 vittagar * 1 6 vittiarj 7 vinai- 
nar . 1 8 They worked in iron, steel, copper, bronze, silver and gold. 
They were very skilful workers as is proved by the specimens of 
jewels and utensils recovered from ancient graves. Huge vessels of 
these various metals were made by hammering into shape immense 
blocks of metals. This requires much more skill than the method of 
cutting out sheets, alar, 19 tagaduj ° of metal, bending them into the 
shapes of the different parts of a vessel and rivetting or soldering them 
together, such as is done now. The import of large sheets of thin 
metal from Germany has made our workers forget the art of 
hammering out big vessels and making them without joints. The 
delicate carving on gold and silver that was the glory of ancient 
India is not yet dead, thanks to the love of i3ersonal decoration which 
modern civilization has not yet been able to root out of the souls of 
our ladies. Ladies loved jewels so much that there are many words 
which mean ‘ to wear jewels/ e.g., a?n\ 21 arj* luduj 3 punaij 4 pmij 3 
malaij 6 milai™ milaij 8 vSyJ 9 ey 3Q vey ; 31 the.noun forms of many 
of these words mean jewels. Some professions subsidiary to that of the 
goldsmiths 4 who heat good gold and make shining jewels out of it >32 


1 2 ®#gltrear. 3 a O'mirarrir . 
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Maduraikk&nji , 512. 
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were those of the kadainar , 1 who 4 turn cut conch shells into 
bangles , 3 kuyhiar , 3 ‘who drill holes in beautiful gemsi 4 . 

The weaver's art was equally well developed. They were called 
kammiyar* iemyar , G karugar . 7 They hawked clothes about in the 
. streets of towns. 4 Young and old weavers assembled where four 
streets met, stood with their legs touching each other and spread 
clothes whose folds, short and long, resembled the waves of the 
sea . 8 

Similes derived from the work of these workmen are found in 
literature. One such runs as follows : — ‘ The legs of the crab are 
like the open jaws of the smith who works at the furnace where air is 
blown in by pressing bellows made of soft skin / 9 4 The leaves of 
the water-lily are caught in the thorny rasplike stem of the cane 
which grows on the edges of ponds and waves slowly in the unsteady 
north-wind and swells and swings like the bellows which drive air 
quickly into the furnace of the smith .’ 10 4 The male bear which has 
a wide mouth, seeking food, breaks an ant hill whose surface is 
covered by curved lines and its grunt frightens the snakes which 
reside in the ant-hill ; then it sighs like the nose of the furnace where 
the smith heats iron / 31 

Here is a splendid simile derived from the work of the 
blacksmith : — 

4 His chest was as hard as the anvil which stands before the 
furnace lighted in the smithy where the blacksmith with strong arms 
turns iron into implements that may be used against the enemy. >lz 


1 /smL-mnr. 2 C? vir (SlQuirp .’xemi—rs aria. 

Maduraikkdn jt , 511. 
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Other professions that deserve mention are that of the^ toddy-drawer, oil- 
presser, sugar-cane presser, manufacturer of jaggery and of liquor. 

11 
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Trade 

The tword for trade vani garni is usually supposed to be derived 
from Sanskrit variijyam. The probabilities .are just the other way 
about. Vaiiiyam is derived from vanik or ba?tik , merchant, and this later 
word is almost certainly from the vedic pani . The paizis were the 
traders of Vedic times and as_they were Dasyus and would not pay 
dakshina to the performers of Arya rites the Rishis denounced them as 
being niggards. 2 The panis being Dasyus were most probably the 
Tamil traders of the early Vedic epoch, for in those days the Tamils 
alone of South Indians were the most civilized tribes and the objects 
of internal trade, then and for long after, were, as it has been already 
pointed out, South Indian products like pearls, corals, sandal wood, 
pepper, and other spices. Hence the word pani and its variants and 
derivatives must have passed to North India from the South ; 
hence Tamil vaniga became banik and pani. There is a Vedic root 
pan, to negotiate, which in later Sanski'it came to mean to stake. This 
root may have been coined from paiii. 

Trade first began in Neydal. For the paradavar 3 of that region, 
where cereals could not be raised, could get only fish and salt to eat. 
Now it may be possible to keep up life solely on fish, all the courses 
from soup to pudding being made from that one food-stuff, but one 
cannot live comfortably for any length of time on fish alone, 
notwithstanding the fact that the remote ancestors of all animals 
were aquatic beings ; for very soon the hankering for vegetable 
food will assert itself. So the ancient dwellers of the littoral 
tracts learnt to carry fish and salt and (later salted fish) to 
the neighbouring marudam and barter their goods for cereals. 
Hence in the poems belonging to the Neydal tinai 4 there is 
frequent mention of the trade in salt. One instance of it may be 
given. c His wounds caused by the sword-fish having been cured, my 
father has gone to the big blue sea for fishing ; my mother too has 
gone to the salt fields to barter salt for white rice ; so if the lover 
comes now he can without any hindrance meet his mistress , 5 . 

Sellers of salt were called umaiiar , 6 umattiyar . 7 This ancient trade 
in which a double bag of salt was placed like a saddle on the back of 
a bull, which was driven from place to place in the interior of the land, 
can be observed even to-day in far-off villages. When the salt trade rea- 
ched greater proportions it was carried in carts. ‘ The wheel, uruli & of 
the cart was surrounded by a round rim lufUF which went round the 
spokes, arj° tightly fixed to the hub kuraduj 1 which looked like a 
drum, mulavul 2, The strong yoke, par , 13 was fastened to two long 
beams placed on the axle-tree, parukkaij 4 which looked like an 
elu y 15 timber placed between two elephants to prevent them from 
fighting with each other. Its top, vay, 16 bore a creaking mat of 
ragi stalks, arvai , 17 as the hill bears clouds on its top. In the 

x w£safl&ib, * R. V. VI. 51. 14 ; vil. 22. 6- ^)2«ror, 
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front of a hut which possessed a hen-coop, resembling a loft from 
which men guard the crops from being devasted by elephants, was a 
woman, with a child at her side, and a twig of margosa with dowers 
and leaves held in her hands to protect the child from demons ; she 
stood near the yoke from which was hanging a pot of vinegar, tied 
witn strings like the drum of a dancing girl on a dancing platform ; 
and she beat the back of the bull with a wooden mortar whose mouth 
was as big as the knee of a female elephant with tusks resembling the 
shoot of a bamboo. Their men who wore garlands of flowers and 
leaves, whose shoulders were big, beautiful and strong, and whose 
limbs were supple and powerful, walked by the cart to whose yokes 
rows of bulls were tied with ropes passing through small holes ; the 
men saw that the carts were not upset- They fixed the price of salt 
in terms of other articles and passed along the road with teams of 
reserve bulls to replace those that became exhausted .’ 1 

What an extremely realistic and at the same time highly poetical 
description of a subject which no modern man would regard as capable 
of poetic treatment at all ! 

Another article hawked about ,from place to place was pepper. 
Grown in Malabar, the land of the Seras, it was a necessary ingredient 
of curry throughout South India. f Pepper bags looking like the 
small-pulped big jack fruit which grows at the foot of the majestic 
jack-tree are balanced on the strong, scarred, prick-eared donkey which 
carries the pepper along long roads where tolls are collected. These 
roads are guarded by bow-men .’ 2 

Gradually as cities grew in size, the power of monarchs grew to 
ample proportions, civilization advanced, and trade in numerous 
articles of necessity and luxury grew in the land. In cities ‘ there were 
people who vended various things including many beautiful looking 
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articles of food, produced in the hill country, in the low country and in 
the sea. rThere were traders who, brought different kinds of brilliant 
gems, pearls and gold from far off lands.... There were men who assay- 
ed gold; there were sellers of clothes, vendors of copper vessels which 
were sold by weight, men who, when their business was over, tied the 
proceeds to their loin cloth, men who sold choice flowers, and scented 
pastes. There were clever painters, kamiul vbiaihar , 3 who painted 
pictures of all kinds of minute incidents ’. 2 This description pertains 
to the trade of the beginning of the first millennium a.d., but this trade 
could not have differed from that of a very much earlier epoch, 
because civilization did not grow by leaps and bounds in any particular 
period, but grew so gradually that the life conditions of any one epoch 
resembled very much those of previous ages. 

* Traders carried jewels to foreign countries on ships that had sails 
spread in the wind and that sailed on the ocean whose waves smelt of 
fish \ 3 They carried jewels for sale on land, but in a country where 
the Maravar followed as their only profession that of highway robbery, 
the travels of traders were fraught with adventure. 4 The merchants 
who enabled all men to enjoy the grand things which are found on the 
mountain and in the sea have breasts full of scars made by the piercing 
arrows, clothes tied tight round their waists and a knife stuck into it, 
strong broad shoulders to which was attached the cruel bow and so 
resembled Murugan who wears the Kadambu flower. They held in 
their hands a big spear like Yaman . A stinging dagger with a white 
handle made of ivory, looking like a snake creeping on a hill, was tied 
with a belt to their shoulders ; their strong feet were covered with 
shoes and they wore coats 5 A 
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Balances for weighing: articles of trade were of two kinds. One 
was the steel-yard called hemankal 3 or niraikal ; 2 this was irade nf 
wood and resembled the steelyards used in villages to-dav * rich 
merchants, however, used steelyards made of ivory 3 The seonnrf 
was the tardiu , 4 a pair of scales. All this trade was carried on bv 
barter, as old Indians did not like to coin metal, and when thev o-ot 
coins from foreign countries, made jewels of them for their bosoms m- 
hoarded them deep in the bosom of mother-earth. 

Traders, in the Tamil country, were and are called ietti . 5 This word has 
been sanskritized into ireshtht and assimilated to the adjective ires hi ka 
excellent. Sreshtz is by some supposed to have degenerated into seiti - 
I consider this derivation to be a topsy-turvy one. Setti is the personal 
noun from iettu, trade, a ietti being one who pursues iettu , trade as his 
profession ; for it is absurd to think that the Tamil traders carried on 
their profession for ages without a name for their profession or for 
themselves ^as followers of the profession. Hence it is reasonable to 
infer that ireshthi is Tamil ietti dressed in a Sanskrit garb. Sanskrit 
scholars suffer from a form of superiority-complex and believe 
that Sanskrit, the language of the Gods, being a perfect language could 
not stoop so low as to borrow words from the languages of men 
Hence they are fond of inventing derivations, ingenious and plausible" 
but absurd from a historical point of view, for words borrowed from 
foreign sources. Thus they say that hammira , borrowed from Persian 
amzr y is a contraction oiakam virah ; they explain kshatrapa , satrap 
also borrowed from Persian, as kshti r am patiti kskatrapah ; they derive 
hora , which was borrowed from Greek, from ahorairam , with its head and 
its tail amputated. The derivation of ietti from ireshthi is of a piece 
with these products of a perverse ingenuity. * 

The capital with which the ancient traders traded was called mudal 6 
initial stock. I wonder whether mudaliydr 7 meant originally men with 
mudal. There has always been a rivalry between mudaliar and pillai* 
with regard to social status ; does this point to an ancient rivalry be- 
tween merchants and agriculturists ? We have no materials which can 
help us to solve this question. Literary evidence merely indicates that 
both those who produced crops and those who sold them belonged to 
the class of melar , 9 who were qualified to become the heroes of love 
poems. 

Trade on any scale would scarcely be possible without debts. The 
word kadarY ° shows that debts were contracted in olden times. Interest 
was called vatti , 1X a word usually identified! with prakrit vaddi 
Sanskrit vriddki. The Tamil word might as well be derived from Tamil 
vatfu, a small piece, or vatti , cowries, cowries being small change, 
sillarai . 1 2 Vaii 1 3 meant a deduction other than vatti; the literal 
meaning of the word seems to be 4 additional \ The places where 
mercantile transactions took place were kadai> * 4 maligai t xs an^eali , 1 0 
and sandai , 1 7 which has become in English ‘ Shandy J 
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There are several minor subjects about which the evidence of pure 
Tamil wprds and of early literature can be profitably used, but which I 
have now no time to deal with. Those subjects are : Diseases and 
medicines, knowledge of human and animal anatomy, notions of juris- 
prudence, recognized terms of relationship, death-rites, division o± 
time, astronomical notions, knowledge of colours, of meteorological 
phenomena, reading and writing, notions of psychology' and ethics. 
Without the inclusion of these subjects, our reconstruction of the life 
of the ancient Tamils will not be complete. 

This life of the Tamil people slowly evolved from the beginning 
of the Old Stone Age, that of the Ary as of North India began to 
influence. This was not a catastrophic inroad into the south from the 
north but a very slow process of infiltration. This infiltration began 
in the middle of the third millennum b.c. Then Parasurama setUed 
with a number of followers, south of the Vindhyas. Many of Visva- 
mitra’s sons, soon after, migrated to South India, as the Aitareya 
Br&hmana informs us. But yet at the beginning of the second millen- 
nium b.c., when Rama crossed the Godavari, the non-Aryan Rakshasas 
were predominant in Southern India and the southernmost Arya colony 
was that of the Agastyas on the banks of that river, in the age of the 
Mahabharata, in which Tamil soldiers took part, Arya influence in 
Southern India increased. But still in about the sixth century b.c. 
Apastambha, the last of the Sutrakaras, called a Rislii by courtesy, 
flourished near the banks of the Godavari and made laws for the 
Aryas there. Tamil India produced no Rishi, neither a Rishi of the 
ma?i tree d ras h t & type, nor even of the later type or the promulgator of 
the^ Srauta, Grihya, and Dharma Sutras. Into the Tamil land, 
Brahmanas, Bauddhas, and Jainas spread in the centuries preced- 
ing and succeeding the beginning of the Christian era. The early 
Pallavas of Kanchi were chiefly responsible for this migration of the 
Aryas. Notwithstanding the widespread of Brahmanas^literaturc was 
chiefly in the hands of the Tamil Panar and hence neither the Sanskrit 
language nor Sanskrit literature exercised much influence till about the 
fifth century after Christ. Early in that age, Trinadhumagni, author of 
Tolkappiyam , tried to adapt the social system of the northerners to the 
Tamil people, but without any success. Meanwhile the religious ideas 
of the Itihosas spread among the common people. The teachings and 
practices of the Bauddhas and the Jainas were also promulgated from 
the monasteries of those monks. The complicated rites of Siva- 
worship and Vishnu-worship as propounded in the Agamas were 
adopted by the people and temple rites became the monopoly of a 
special sect of Brahmapas ; as a result of this, these two cults became 
wedded to the^ Arya system of four varnas, ill-adjusted to the old 
scheme of Tamil classes. One of the results of this was the extension 
of the idea of endogamous caste and the rise of innumerable castes 
marked by endogamy— an idea unknown to the Tamils of the early 
ages. Another result was that Tamil lost its linguistic and literary 
independence. A copious flow of Sanskrit words into the Tamil 
tongue took place. ^ In the region of literature, the old ode, agavaP 
gave place to kavtyam . 2 , Not only literary forms but also literary" 
images, literary conventions, and poetic images, belonging to 
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Sanskrit, crept into Tamil poems. The Mokshaiostram of the north- 
erners, represented by the Upanishads, the Bkagavad Gzta^a.n& the 
Vedanta Sutras, prevailed in the South. Very soon South India more 
than amply repaid this debt to North India by producing the three 
great Bhashyakaras — Sankara, Ramanuja and Anandatlrtha. 

• The genius of Tamil is marked by the scientific temperament ; con- 
crete ideas and images appeal to the Tamil people and hence Tamil is 
peculiarly fitted to be the vehicle of scientific knowledge. The genius 
ot Sanskrit is marked by the philosophical temperament ; it revels in 
abstractions which are the life-breath of philosophy. It was the 
wedding of Tamil genius and Sanskrit genius that is responsible for 
South Indian thinkers having become the guides of Indian thought 
during the last thousand years. In our days the genius of Europe has 
begun to influence India. The great ambition of Europe is to amass 
wealth and to utilize it for raising the standard of life, by developing 
the means of attainment of the ever-increasing methods of appealing 
to the aenses, not only the five senses, but also that of locomotion. 
How far the genius of Europe is going to alter the life of the Tamils 
is concealed in the womb of time. We have succeeded in tearing the 
vei 1 of past time and getting a few glimpses of ancient life ; but 
future time is covered by a veil of nebulous matter which cannot be 
pierced by any known methods of enquiry. 
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Dr. A. B. Keith is a voracious reader of Sanskrit literature. His is 
also a mind eminently fitted to make indexes not only of the contents 
of books but also of everything that has been said by anybody ; and his 
mind has been further trained by years of work on the making, in 
collaboration with Dr. Macdonell, of the Vedic Index. The result is 
that the book under review is a true index to the contents of 
classical Sanskrit literature and the researches, good, bad and 
indifferent, on that literature. By classical Sanskrit literature the 
author means the books, on all sorts of subjects, in classical Sanskrit, 
i.e., the Sanskrit posterior to the language of the Vedic Samhitas , 
Brdkmarias , and Upansads. He does not mean Sanskrit literary 
classics but embraces within his sweep every book on any subject, so 
far printed, but excludes the Sanskrit drama, on which he has already 
written and the great Itihasas also. Thus he deals with the later epic, 
lyric, gnomic and didactic poetry, books on grammar, law, politics, 
philosophy, religion, medicine, astronomy and mathematics. Why he 
has omitted music, the handicrafts, metallurgy, chemistry, veterinary 
science and the arts of warfare we cannot guess. Besides these 
subjects he also discusses the literary relations of the East and the 
West, and the origin of Sanskrit and its relations with the literary 
Prakrits and Pali. Dealing with such a large mass of matter, it is no 
wonder that, though he has given us more than 500 pages, the work 
has merely the merit of a good index, not alphabetically arranged, but 
arranged subject by subject and strewn with ex cathedra judgments 
on men and things. It so happened that though the body of the book 
was written in 1926, pressure, of work delayed its printing for a year 
and a half; so the author has utilized the preface for bringing the 
book up to date in the matter of references to books and magazine 
articles published during the interval. 
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Dr. Keith is a profound admirer of the beauty of the Sanskrit 
language and is a trained connoisseur of beautiful sentiments Sxpressed 
in happy ways, such as is a speciality of the Kavya and the JLyric. 
This explains the great attention he has paid to this department of 
Sanskrit literature. He gives frequently tit-bits from poems, which 
are quite enjoyable. But the higher criticism which points out the 
artistic construction of the greater poems, and wherein lies the special 
superiority of each poem is absent from his book ; nor can the scale of 
the book afford room for such treatment. Thus the Meghadhuta and 
the Kumar as a mb ha va are disposed of each in about a page, most of 
which dealing with an abstract of the poem ; the Raghuvamsa in 
five pages, which contain besides a summary of the poem, specu- 
lations, not original, about Raghu’s exploits being a copy of the much- 
exaggerated deeds of Samudragupta, and the relations between 
Valmiki's Rtimdyana and the Raghuvamsa . If the greatest Sanskrit 
poet is treated in this style, the reader may easily guess which would 
be the fate of the rest. 

European scholars study Greek and Latin literature when they are 
young and impressionable and- form exaggerated estimates of the 
perfection of the 4 classics and when later in life they study Sanskrit, 
they apply the rules derived from the practice of Greek and Roman 
poets to the literature produced in a quite different language. Pelion 
and Ossa, the Pierean spring and the Tiber inspired the genius of the 
poets who are models of perfection to European critics. But is it not 
absurd to use the literary products of Greek and Rome to guage the 
merits of those mighty souls which grew under the inspiration of the 
Himalayas and the Ganga ? This leads the author to make the 
ridiculous pronouncement that Kalidasa was incapable of the vision 
and imagery of Virgil. But the compelling genius of Kalidasa does 
not suffer so much depreciation by European critics as the rest of 
the long series of Indian poets. Bharavi and many others are 
accused of want of taste because they use similes derived from 
grammatical science. In this age when the physical sciences are so 
much developed, similes based on scientific concepts abound both in 
poetry and prose ; but why grammatical science should be denied this 
privilege of helping to clarify thought by contributing images passes 
comprehension. 

European critics in assessing the values of Indian poetry forget the 
12 
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fact that whereas Greek or Latin poetry was a butterfly that shone for 
an idle nour and then passed out of existence, Indian poetry has 
lived and grown for millenniums. One kind of poetry repeated for 
thousands of years would create nausea. You can make a meal of 
honey for a day or two, but for a whole lifetime more variety in the 
dietary is essential. Hence at times passed on, Sanskrit poets have 
experimented in a vast variety of styles, each having beauties of its 
own. As the severe simplicity of the Ramayanct has its function, so the 
elaborate word-play of Subandhu or Harsa theirs. Moreover European 
critics sin against the basic canon of art-criticism that it is not the 
function of the critic to award marks as an examiner does to school- 
boys, but the true critic is he who tries to understand the aims of the 
artist and explain how far the artist is true to his own ideal and not 
to judge his performance by referring to another artist with totally 
different aims. The ignorance of this fundamental canon of 
criticism had led foreigners into making ridiculous remarks, such as 
that the great temple of Srirangam is lacking in unity which is the 
special mark of the Parthenon. One might as well say that the 
Himalayas are wanting in the unity that characterizes Mount Olympus 
or that a huge tropical forest cannot be seen at a glance as a 
miserable municipal park is. Throughout this book occur remarks 
such as, we prefer Magha’s eloquence to his comparison of the mountain 
with the sun setting on one side and the moon rising on the other, to 
an elephant from whose back two bells hang, one on each side, the 
humour and wit of Dandin are more attractive to modern taste than 
those of other Indian authors. These appeals to European taste 
make the book less a history of Sanskrit literature than an exposition 
of European preferences. 

To us moderns, chronology is the eye of history ; just as we cannot 
tell the forenoon from the afternoon unless we consult a watch, so 
history without dates is to us a meaningless tangle of facts. Not so 
to the ancients to whom history was but: the hand-maiden of Dharma 
and the tales of great men were but the means of illustrating ethical 
principles. To them a truth was a truth whenever it was announced, 
and the beauty of a work of art was independent of the date of its 
production. Hence they did not possess the acute chronological sense 
which oppresses us and which is too often confounded with the 
historical sense of which the ancients had as much of a supply as the 
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moderns. They possessed no era from which to count the passage of 
years and they cared more for the sequence of events in time*than to 
work it in years. After'all it is the temporal sequence of events that 
is valuable for the study of evolution than the arithmetical demarcation 
of it. As regards the chronological sequence of the numberless 
authors that have contributed to the growth of Sanskrit literature there 
is no doubt. But when we proceed to find accurate dates for them, 
we find the task absolutely impossible ; in some cases even the 
centuries when they lived is difficult to fix. Hence there is ample room 
for European scholars to pull them forward in the scale of time, and 
for Indian scholars to push them back. But when the former, in this 
work of pounding husk, import a priori assumptions and indulge in 
phrases like 4 we cannot believe that Apastamba lived before the 
second century b.c.,’ 4 Paruni cannot be assigned an earlier date than 
thrid century b.c./ 4 it would be wise to assign the seventh century a.d ., 5 
it cannot but degrade this misapplication of the critical method. The 
true scientific spirit bids one to keep one’s soul in patience when no 
evidence is available. Moreover this method of telescoping Indian 
literary events in a small space of time would remove the development 
of Sanskrit literature to the region of miracles ; for to believe that this 
vast literature which grew in ancient times when thought moved 
slow is but to believe in the marvellous. It is impossible to discuss 
in a review the thousand and one points of chronology where we have 
to differ from the author. Hence the book can serve but the function 
of an elaborate index to Sanskrit literature and no more. 

P. T. S. 


4 LANDMARKS OF THE DECCAN 5 
A Comprehensive Guide to the Archaeological Remains of the 
City and Suburbs of Hyderabad 

BY 

S. A. Asgar Bilgrami 

[Printed at the Government Central Press, Hyderabad, Deccan, 1928 
226 pp. Price, Rs. 5.] 

This is the English edition of the Maath ir-e- Deccan which was published 
sometime back when the author who is an Assistant Secretary to 
JEL E. H. The Nizam’s Government was acting for Mr. Yazdani, the 
Director of Archaeology. It is an attempt to make up for the extreme 
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paucity of information regarding the monuments of the city and suburbs 
of Hyderabad given by Mr. Cousens in his List of Antiquarian Remains 
of the Nizam's Dominions , published in 1899 and this volume is the 
author’s first instalment of a plan for the completion of a complete list 
of antiquarian remains for all the subahs of the Nizam’s .Dominions. 
In the descriptive account of the various monuments Mr. Bilgrami 
follows the principles laid down by the Superintendent of Archaeology, 
Northern Circle, for the classfication of monuments and for the dating 
of uninscribed ones. Some of the inscriptions detailed in the book 
have appeared in the Epigraphia Indo-Moslemico edited by Mr. Yazdani. 
The list is made on a chronological basis, first for the monuments of 
Golconda. A retrospect at the end gives a short accountof the history 
of the Deccan region from early times down to the end of the Qutb 
Shahi dynasty and the subsequent appearance of the Nizams of the 
A sat Jahi line. The photo-illustrations of kings, inscriptions, etc., 
appearing in the book are certified to be authentic copies. 

In the notes of the monuments, important and historic ones like 

the Char Minar, a phototype of the Tarzia of Imam Husain ; the Mecca 
Musjid, built by Muhammad Qutb Shah VI ; the dome of Jamshed Quli 
in Golconda ; the fine inscription on the facade of the Mecca Darwaza 
at the same place, dated a.d. 1559 ; the dome and sarcophagus 
inscription of Sultan Muhammad VI who was a great friend of learning, 
and the Musa Burj which is so closely connected with the defection of 
Mir Jumla from the Golconda throne, occupy much space and are 
treated fully in their architectural and epigraphical details. New 
sources of information regarding the doings of Mir Jumla and his son, 
Muhammad Amin, are given, besides the concerned Persian and Telugu 
inscriptions on the Musa Burj which are fully translated. The foot- 
notes, though few, are useful ; and the book gives us valuable 
descriptive information about the Golconda style of architecture, 
charcterized by narrow-necked domes of peculiar form, distinguished 
in some respects from the’.sister style of Bijaptir ; and it forms a fairly 
useful contribution to the literature on the antiquities of the Nizam’s 
Dominions rendered peculiarly rich by their possession of Maski, 
Ajanta, Bllora, Warangal, Bidar, Galburga and Golconda. 


G. S. S. 
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THE MARATHA RAJAS OF TANJORE 1 

BY 

K. R. SUBRAMANIAN, M.A. 

WITH A FOREWORD BY 

P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar, M.A., L.T. 

[Published by the author, at 60, T. S. V. Koil Street, Mylapore, Madras— pp. r, 

and 106. Price, Re. 1.] 

This small book is an attempt to sketch the cultural and political 
history of the wealthy Kingdom of Tanjore under Maratha rule which 
lasted in full vigour for less than a century. The Vijayanagar 
domination over the Kaveri delta ending in Nayak rule, as in other 
cases, was marked by a rich output of Sanskrit and Telugu literature 
of which the chief ornaments were Govinda Dikshitar and Yajna- 
narayana, the author of Sahitya Rat?iakara . The Maratha state which 
may be said to have begun life in 1676, might have linked itself in a 
vital chain with the main base of the Marathas in the Deccan; but the 
interposition of Mughal rule followed by that of the Asaf Jahi and 
Arcot dynasties prevented any continued co-operation, while the 
jealousy of Venkoji’s branch towards the house of Sivaji served to 
act as an additional barrier. Unaided by the parent stock, the isolated 
Tanjore Kingdom was torn by jealous neighbours, unruly allies and 
rapacious Mussalmans and after the Europeans came upon the scene 
it was bled by the greed and corruption of the Nawabs of the Carnatic 
fortified as it was with French, and later, English countenance and 
support. The sorry tale of gradually degenerating kings and the 
increasing peculation that marked the dealings of the Nawab towards 
his so-called feudal vassal of Tanjore is relieved only by the continu- 
ous patronage of learning from the time of Shahji I (1684^-1712) ; this 
patronage comprehended works in Telugu, Marathi, Sanskrit and to 
some extent in Tamil as well. Sarfoji II, who was only a ruler by 
courtesy, was an apt pupil of Swartz and enriched the Palace Library 
with a large number of printed books and manuscripts. The Marathas 
superimposed their own culture on that of Tamil Tanjore, enriched 
it already had become, by the Nayak connection. The dynasty went 
its way like the others before it ; but il has left its own impress on the 
culture of the district and enabled Tanjore to retain its prominent 
place as a home of indigenous art and learning and music. 
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The author has made ample use of the epigraphic, literary and 
bibliographical materials available for the period, including the 
Marathi inscription, dated Saka 1725 ; and he has stressed on the 
isolation and the consequently arrested growth' of the Maratha state, 
though a fuller notice of the causes contributing to the decay would 
not have been unwelcome. He has given a brief, but useful, account 
of the economic and social conditions and of the administrative 
system of the Kingdom — a picture that is bound to be useful for 
getting an idea of the better phase of pre-British administration which 
prevailed in the land. 

c. s. s. 


‘ THE GURKHAS 5 

BY 

Major W. Brook Norths y and Captain C. J. Morris 

WITH A FOREWOOD BY 

General the Hon. C. G. Bruce 
[L ondon, John Jane The Bodley . Head— 18.y. net— pp. xxxvii and 282 — with 
illustrations and a map.] 

This book, dedicated to H. H. Maharaja Sir Chandra Shamsher Jang 
Bahadur Rana, Prime Minister and Marshal of Nepal, attempts to 
give a fairly full and authoritative account of the history, the 
administration and the people of that interesting land, on the basis of 
material embodied in standard works on the subject like that of 
Professor Sylvain Levi, and of other accounts collected by the authors. 
Professor Turner of the University of London contributes a learned 
chapter on the languages of the country, while the two collaborating 
authors describe in two chapters their respective journeys in Western 
and Central Nepal. The Foreword traces the formation of the present 
Gurkha rule under Prithwi Narayan and the modernization of the state 
going on since the time of the famous Jang Bahadur Rana. The 
history of Nepal is mainly the history of an attempt at Aryanization 
of hill-races, with frequent reactions exerted by the Tibetans and the 
Chinese. It is traced in the first book through the mythical and half- 
mythical epochs to the Thakuri Dynasty of Amsuvarman in the seventh" 
century, and thence along fairly reliable ground to the reign of Joya 
Deva and Ananda Malla who founded a new era in the thirteenth 
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century and possibly began a new cultural stage as well. From 
thence the interplay of political forces became complicated until 
the warring principalities of Khatmandu, Bhatgaon and Patan were 
united under Frith wi Narayan Sah of the new Gurkha race which was 
to* dominate Nepal from now. Gurkha politics till the advent of the 
Jang family to supreme power and to the position of Mayor of the 
Palace was 5 one of steady progress as regards arms, and of the 
disgusting succession of murders and intrigues and atrocious cruelties 
as regards the court,’ English commercial relations with Nepal 
began in 1791 ; their political relation became settled after the 
Gurkha War of Lord Hastings, friendly after the visit of Jang Bahadur 
to England and positively cordial from the Mutiny onwards. Sir 
Jang’s tradition has been kept up by his successors; and the present 
Prime Minister practically placed the entire man-power of his state 
at the disposal of the English during the Great War; and the chief 
object of the book under review is to rouse an interest and appreciation 
in Nepal, in its difficulties and of the services it has rendered to the 
British Empire. 

Professor Turner deals with the linguistic distribution of the land, 
and points attention to the fact that here, more than in other regions, 
identity of language does not necessarily connote identity of race, and 
that the aborigines have largely changed their language for that of 
the Mongolian invaders, while the language of the latter is gradually 
replaced by the Aryan. The official language is an Indo-Aryan are 
variously known as Parbatiya, Gorkhali and Nepali and is closely 
allied to the Kumaoni dialect. The religion and religious festivals 
and the customs of the people are described in a popular, but not 
learned manner ; and the chapter dealing with the administration is 
supplemented by one dealing with the recent abolition of slavery and 
the labour problem, of the land. Separate sections of the book are 
denoted to the description of the three definite regions into which the 
land may be divided ; and to the chief classes of the population in each 
division, like the Brahmans and the Khetris, the Magars and the 
Gurungs, the Newars, the Limbus and the Kirantis of the East. The 
part played by Nepal in the Great War is told in the end ; while a 
Skeleton survey map of Nepal adds to the usefulness of this 
gazetteer-like publication. 


C. S. S. 
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< THE STATE IN ANCIENT INDIA 

BY 

Beni Prasad, M.A. 

University of Allahabad 

[Published by the Indian Press, Allahabad, Rs. 10.] 

This is a thesis approved for the degree of Doctor of Science 
(Economics) in the University of London. The book aims at giving 
the structure and practical working of political institutions in North 
India in ancient times, though the institutions of the Deccan and the 
south of India are touched upon only as auxiliaries to the main theme 
of the work. The opening chapter of the book discusses the basis 
and scope of the study of the Hindu political institutions. At the 
outset the author makes us understand that the term 4 Hindu ' has been 
used in its comprehensive sense — followers .of the Brahmanic, 
Buddhist, Jains and other indigenous Indian persuasions. 

From the chapter on the ‘ Age of the Rig Veda one has to 
conclude that the author has taken for granted that the Aryans were 
foreigners to India, and the Dasyus the aborigines, in spite of the fact 
there is a growing volume of opinion that the Aryans were as much 
natives of the soil as the Dasyus, the latter forming themselves into a 
separate class, having fallen from the duties expected of the Aryans. 
Again we often meet with statements throughout the work that the 
state in ancient India i's federal-feudal or feudal-federal. We do not 
think it right to make these modern political terms fit in with ancient 
Indian conception of the state. The arguments cited are neither 
convincing nor conclusive. The author, as an apologia for having 
constantly used the term 4 feudal \ explains in the concluding pages of 
his work. 4 Nor was the economic site of mediaeval European 
feudalism present in the Hindu state organization. These words 
have to be used for the sake of convenience 7 (p. 504.) What is 
convenience to the author may cause confusion to a lay reader. It 
will be well if and in our survey of ancient Indian polity, we avoid as 
far as possible modern political* phraseology. 

On p. 104 Dr. Prasad remarks that the Lanka of the Ramayana is 
hardly likely to be Ceylon. To us the location of Lanka in Assam or 
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Central Provinces seems absurd. We have internal evidence that 
Lanka lay beyond Pa?idya-Kavata on the south. Besides fhis, there 
is a strong" tradition about the Ramasetu. In reconstructing Indian 
history we cannot easily ignore tradition, one chief source of 
information. 

The chapter on the Jatakas opens with the statement ‘ the literary 
productions of the Brahmans — the Dharmasutras, the epics, and later 
Dharmasutras studiously ignore the heretical movements which had 
arisen or were flourishing contemporaneously. Bach school follows 
its own tradition in a cloister or grove ’ (p. 114). There is nosupport 
for this view. In the Jatakas we only find the social order of the 
Dharmasastras — castes and sub-castes with classifications of inferiority 
and superiority. The kings are K§atriyas doing their svadharma. 
There are true Brahmans and fallen Brahmans exactly as we have in 
the Manava Dhcirma tSftstra. Thus Buddhist literature has not discarded 
the established tradition. Coming to the Brahmanic literature, it is 
not correct to say that they have ignored these movements. Refer- 
ences are made to them whenever there is occasion for them. The 
Buddhist monks are referred to as Bikkhu both by Manu and 
Yajnavalkya. Kautalya knows male and female sanyasiiis who took 
to asceticism for belly’s sake, as we find in the Vinaya 3 and gave it 
up again for the world, if their object was not served. Why there 
was no oftener reference can be accounted for. When these works 
were composed these movements did not attain any influential 
ascendency. It may be noted in passing that heretical movements 
were before and after Gautama and Mahavira. 

Lack of space forbids us from examining in detail other statements 
equally important. We cannot accept the author’s theories about the 
date of Kaufalya and Bhasa. In our opinion there is no denying the 
fact that the Kautaliya is the accredited work of the chancellor of 
Candragupta Maurya, and Bhasa prior to the Kautaliya , as the late 
Ganapati Sastri believed. 

Beni Prasad takes us epoch by epoch in his interesting study of 
the political institutions. The concluding chapter is of value and 
interest. He shows that it is wrong to speak of a Muhammadan 
period, and that the Scythians and Greeks exercised little influence on 
the development of Indian institutions. There is yet another untenable 
statement, viz., that the Sukraniii records mediaeval Hindu political 
13 
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theory and is a composition of the thirteenth century extending even 
to the seventeenth. The statement is unsupported by facts. We 
agree with Jayaswal who rightly includes it aS one of the sources of 
information for ancient Indian polity. 

V. R. R. DIKSHITAR. 

‘ STUDIES IN HINDU POLITICAL THOUGHT ’ 

BY 

Ajit Kumar Sen, m.a. s 
Assistant in Politics , Dacca University . 

[Published by Chakraverthy Chatterjee & Co., btd., Calcutta. Price, Rs. 5.] 

This is yet one more addition to recent researches in Xndology. In 
this little book which is rather loosely arranged, and where only some 
aspects of political thought of the ancient Hindus are dealt with, 
Mr. Ajit Kumar Sen desires rather legitimately to establish the theory 
that the ancient Hindus were as much advanced on the secular side 
as they were on theological and metaphysical sides. Being a 
collection of a number of articles some of which had already appeared 
in learned journals, and others intended for the journals, we can easily 
imagine why the arrangement lacks unity. Throughout the book the 
accepted diacritical marks are omitted, and what is more, there is no 
index. Even in transiliteration of some proper Sanskritic names, 
Mr. Sen has used his own method of spelling the names like Maurjya 
for Maurya or Yagnabalka for Yajnavalkya. But these are only 
minor items which a reviewer may well pass by. 

Coming to the contents of the books, excepting the chapter on the 
* Concept of Law and the Early Hindu View * we do not find anything 
striking or original. The author has to a considerable extent followed 
the writings of Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar and Upandranath 
Ghoshal. There is a discussion on the political literature, especially 
of the terms Dandaniti , Arthafosira and NitU&stra , as if some 
significance is attached to each of these terms. The fact is the same 
science is known by different names, and nothing more is meant. 

In chapter v, Mr. Sen has tried to show evidence in support of the 
view that the ancient Hindu monarch was no tyrant or despot as some 
scholars make him out to have been usually, but a constitutional 
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monarch., fetterd by a number of preventive and retributive checks in 
the exercise of his authority. Among the retributive checks*are given 
fines, deposition and tyrannicide. 

In the course of the book there are some statements with no 
authority to support them. For example we can quote the following : 
e The Brahmins are beginning to assert their supremacy in the society 
and they are frequently coming into collision with the king represent- 
ing the Ksatrlya caste. Another aspect of this friction is represented 
by the Jaina and Buddhistic revolts against a Brahman ridden social 
system. 5 (pp. 107-8.) If anyone had gone to the originals in an 
impartial spirit, one canot say that at any time in the history of 
ancient India the Brahman suffered from supremacy or there was 
conflict between him and the Ksatriya. Again the Jaina and Buddhist 
movements were neither social or political movements. They were 
out and out monastic movements, and in their anxiety to get public 
support, they respected the age-long tradition, and befriended the 
Brahman householder (see Itivuttaka 107). 

Equally misleading is the theory that Kautalya can be compared 
to Machiavelli. There is no correspondence to show that this 
comparison will hold good. There are inconclusive statements here 
and there such as Kautalya prostituting religious institutions for 
political purposes, education finds no place in his catalogue and so on. 
Back of space forbids us from making further remarks. We shall 
conclude that such works as the one under review will serve as an 
introductory to students of Indian Historical research. 

V. R. R. DIKSHITAR. 


4 SIVABHARATA 5 

BY 

Shri Krishna Venkatese Puntambekar, M.A.(Oxon) Bar-at-law, 
Head of the History Department , Benares 

SIVABHARATA 5 is a noteworthy publication, relating to the early life 
of Sivaji and his ancestors. We possess very little authentic informa- 
tion about this period of Maratha history. S. M. Divekar has done 
a great service in editing and translating it. He has written a perface 
to the book of twenty-eight pages where he details the difficulties and 
labours he underwent in getting a copy of the original Sanskrit work 
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from the Tanjore Palace Library and also describes the general 
character and contents of the book, the author, his date and* place, 
and the date of the composition of the book. Then follows 
D. V. Apte’s 200 pages of introduction. In it he gives a short, 
summary of the contents of the treatise, and then discusses the 
historical value and importance of the work. In doing this he makes 
a critical estimate of the original sources of Sivaji’s life or early 
Maratha history and of modern historians, Grant Duff, Rajwade and 
Jadunath Sarkar, and also examines critically, the contents and 
character of Sivabh&rata in the light of other original sources and of 
modern state of historical research in Maratha history. He gives us, 
their difficulties, faults and merits in writing their works. His 
criticism is based upon the original evidence now available from 
contemporary letters, accounts, documents or records. The Poona 
historians inspired by the example and researches of Rajwade now 
depend for the facts of Sivaji’s life on contemporary accounts and 
letters which are authentic, and available in Marathi, Sanskrit, 
Persian, English, Portuguese, Dutch, French and other languages. 
The loose traditions and biassed accounts of old Bakhars, Tawarikhs 
or N amahs which are not contemporary and largely based on memory 
are not fully accepted as authorities unless they are corroborated in 
materia] particulars and in dates of events from contemporary sources. 
It was unfortunate that much of the material in the form of contem- 
porary state documents and records of Sivaji’s period was lost during 
Aurangzeb’s invasion of Maharastra. But a few family records in 
the shape of letters, family histories, chronologies, accounts, ballads, 
jagir and inam grants, and legal documents and charters have escaped 
the ravages of man and time. There is also a class of well-known 
historical literature of Bakhars or accounts of kings, families and 
battles, none of which is contemporary. The earliest one of Krisnaji 
Ana nt Sabhasad was written about fifteen years after Sivaji’s death. 
It is largely based on memory. This Bakhar material was generally 
used by earlier historians from the time of Grant Duff, wherever 
contemporary or more reliable authorities were not available or silent. 
The Bakhars not being contemporary were full of faults in the matter 
of facts, dates, and order of events ; hence wherever they were relied" 
on by earlier writers, their account was later on found to be incorrect, 
in a number of particulars when contemporary records came to light. 
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The greatest service which Sane, Rajwade, Khare, Parasnis and a 
few others have done to the cause of Maratha history is t8e search 
for collection and editing of contemporary records. It is due to 
their labours that our notions of Maratha history have to be revised 
and that old histories have to be re-written in a number of particulars 
and view-points. 

Whatever material Grant Duff could get he tried to utilize in 
writing bis history of the Marathas. But he mostly relied on Marathi 
Bakhars and Persian Tawarikhs and Namahs where he could not 
secure a better class of authorities. Therefore a number of mistakes 
and wrong view-points have entered his history. In some places he 
has been led to use his imagination and has suggested probabilities 
which cannot be accepted. 

It was the late historian Raj wade who critically examined the value 
of the Bakhar sources of Maratha history in his introduction to the 
fourth volume of Marathyanchya Itikasachi Sadhane. He accuses most 
of them as being defective in chronology and geography, in realizing 
the importance and inter-relation of various facts, in laying too much 
emphasis on minor facts and factors, in not giving details of battles, 
administration and the political conditions of various kingdoms in the 
country and their inter-relations, and in not mentioning many events 
of importance. Though some of them may have used contemporary 
records, still they largely relied on their memory or current traditions 
when they wrote. Some of their statements are improbable. Their 
accounts of early Pauranic and historical periods are useless. Their 
references to Sivaji's ancestors are also unreliable. They have in 
places misplaced, misjudged and mistaken personalities. They had 
not realized the true value and method of writing history. Therefore 
without the help of corroborating material from authentic sources it 
is very inadvisable to rely completely on Bakhars. And wherever 
Grant Duff has relied on them without any critical examination of 
the particular events which he has accepted, he has committed the 
same blunders which the Bakhar writers had committed. Really 
speaking Grant Duff, in not excluding such accounts and in giving 
some play to his biassed judgments or imagination, did not rise above 
the contemporary art of writing history. Moreover in quoting 
authorities for the statements he makes he refers to Bijapur (Persian) 
manuscripts or Maratha manuscripts collectively as a whole. He 
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gives us nowhere a complete dated list of his authorities one by one. 
It is no& also admitted that he was prejudiced in some of, His state- 
ments and inferences. 

D. V. Apte brings to bear the same criticism on these early 
accounts of Bakhars and Grant Duff. He does not think that time has 
even now arrived for writing a reliable and complete life of Sivaji and 
his ancestors unless more authentic materials became available and 
are properly valued and used. G. S. Sardesai also emphasizes the 
same opinion in his Patna University Lectures (1926) on £ the Main 
Currents of Maratha History \ Even all the available material has 
properly to be sifted and synthesized, and for some periods we have 
to wait till further research brings out additional material. 

Apte also examines the contributions of Jadunath Sarkar to the 
writing of Maratha history. Along with Sardesai he admits the value 
of contemporary Persian, English, Portuguese, French and Dutch 
letters, documents and records which Sarkar has utilized in his book 
on Sivaji and in other places, and which were not available to and 
were not used by earlier historians. But there is, Apte says, an 
another side to Sarkar' s writings on Maratha history. He has not 
used even the reliable contemporary letters and documents which 
have been published in Marathi a long time ago as a result of the 
labours of so many research scholars like Rajwade and others. It 
seems that Jadunath Sarkar, without critically reading and analyzing 
them, stamps them as being not genuine and does not admit the 
correctness of Rajwade’ s editing and transcription. Sarkar has shown 
in various places In his writings his prejudice and even hatred of 
Maratha historians and their work. But Sarkar ian satires and 
insinuations will not change history or historical view-points. Those 
who have read these original Marathi records carefully and critically 
have realized the important value of facts and dates, political and 
other, contained in them. We do not know whether it is prejudice 
against the Maratha people or Maratha scholars or scholarship or 
whether it is his ignorance of a proper understanding of the Marathi 
language or want of patient study which have made him take up this 
adverse attitude. But the wonder is that he uses fully in embellishing 
his book on Sivaji those very Bhakhars, Tawarikhs and N amahs which 
he condemns as utterly useless or incorrect or mere guess work or as 
of no authority or as loose traditions for making many of his 
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statements about the early period of Sivaji which is so full of contro- 
versial incidents. Jadunath Sarkar’s attempt as a whole is to present 
fhe Muslim side relying mainly on Persian sources, and to a certain 
extent neglecting the Maratha side given in contemporary Maratha 
documents and the views of Maratha historians even if they be 
based on incontestable evidence. 

The new original materials in Marathi which have to come to light 
lately and which have not been fully valued and used by earlier writers 
are 

1. Jedhe’s Chronology . 

2. Jedhe’s Kareena . 

3. Various letters, chronologies, family-histories, legal docu- 
ments, charters, grants in the possession of old families published by 
Raj wade in his Maratha Historical Material (volumes 8, 15-22) by 
Bharata Itihasa Samsodhaka Mandal in its various reports, magazines 
and publications and by others independently in books or magazines. 

4. Parnal Parvata Grahana-khyanam of Jayaram .Kavi rendered 
into Marathi by S. M. Divekar, 

5. Radha Madhava Vilaschampu of Jayaram Kavi, edited by 
Rajwade, and 

6. Sivabharata of Paramananda Kavi rendered into Marathi by 
S. M. Divekar. 

Mr. Apte emphasizes the great value of all these works and publi- 
cations and of similar contemporary accounts from other sources. In 
his Introduction of Sivabharata he examines the character and contents 
of that book and states the historicaljvalue of incidents recorded in it. 
It is a contemporary work and in the light of additional facts which 
it gives and which are corroborated in many particulars by other 
original sources he re-examines our present historical material and the 
present state of our knowledge of the early history of the Marathas 
and especially of Sivaji and his ancestors up to the time of Shaista- 
Khan’s invasion of Maharashtra in 1660. 

This treatise on the early life of Sivaji and his ancestors was com- 
posed by Paramananda Kavi at the request of Sivaji and was narrated 
to the pandits of Kasi by him under the name of £ivabk&rata. He was 
a renowned pandit at the time of Sivaji/ He narrated the history of 
IVIaloji, Shahaji and of Sivaji up to the taking of Sringarpur in 1661. It 
does not contain (in the present available copy) the famous Shaista 
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Khan incident. But it gives surprisingly new and accurate details 
about Shahaji and Sivaji, though it does not care to mentiorf all im- 
portant incidents and events. It gives only two dates, one of Sivaji V 
birth, and the other of Afzal Khan incident, and they are accurate and 
corroborated by other authentic sources. There is no confusion of per- 
sons, places or order of events. Its authenticity in many particulars 
has been tested and corroborated by other records. For example, the 
battle of Bhatavadi (1624), the birth date of Sivaji (1630), the famine 
(1631), the belief in ^ivaji’s being an avatar of Visnti, the beginning of 
Swaraiva or independence (1645), the arrest of Shahaji (1648) and his 
release (1649), the meeting of Sivaji and Afzal Khan (1659), the siege of 
Panhala(1660), the battle of Umbarkhind, and the loot of Rajapur, the 
coming of Shaistakhan (1660), and other incidents are found recorded 
here with new details which give a correct and reliable picture of many 
of them. None of the incidents and particulars have been shown to 
be definitely wrong or unreliable. Our information from other sour- 
ces is not full and hence the new details especially names of new per- 
sons perplex us. No doubt the author of Sivabh&rata has eulogized 
Sivaji, his hero, and his aims, and has sometimes overstated the effects 
of his achievements. We may value them justly and in proper pro- 
portion and perspective. But there do not seem to be misstatements 
about facts in it and the order of events is observed. He has not men- 
tioned all the important events and that is a fault of omission. 

Mr. Apte has shown from other sources the truth of some of the 
important facts recorded in the book. The new material in the shape 
of persons and other details which were unknown before cannot at 
present be corroborated from other authoritativejbut scanty sources at 
our disposal. Futher research alone may help us. 

The final position which Apte has adopted is that writers of 
Maratha history should take to careful research and study of contem- 
porary materials from whatever source they come, and then after a 
critical estimate of the information given and view-points adopted by 
various writers, a comprehensive but incontestable history of the 
Marathas should be written. One point I may note here in the end 
for consideration. There is no mention of Ram das and his visits or 
contacts with Sivaji. If it were a fact that they had met or come in 
contact with each other in 1649 as asserted by some writers, it -is 
more likely than not that Paramananda Kavi would have mentioned it 
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in 'his treatise. Bat there is no reference to it. Mr. Apte has in this 
Introduction made a critical and balanced survey of the ^present 
position of historical studies in early Maratha history. He has not 
been carried away by any passion or prejudice to overstate or under- 
state it. I think his Introduction will serve a useful purpose. 

S. V. P. 

4 EARLY LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOHN MORLEY 5 

BY 

F. W. Hirst 

[Macmillan & Co., Ltd. Two vols.] 

Readers of Morley’s Reminiscences would have felt the need of a 
biography of John Morley in order that they may understand to the 
full the significance of some parts at any rate of the Reminiscences, 
and a biography of Morley by one who had been associated with him 
intimately and on the lines of the model that Morley himself has set 
in his monumental Life of Gladstone, should certainly be a welcome 
addition to the biographical literature of the time. Mr. F . W. Hirst 
who is the biographer is very well qualified for the task that he has 
undertaken, having collaborated with Morley and earned his unstinted 
appreciation in his work on the Life of Gladstone. The prefatory 
note indicating obligations shows the extent of the sources from 
which Mr. Hirst collected the material which may become somewhat 
difficult of access as time goes on. Though the conventional limit of 
time has not passed for a really dispassionate biographical sketch of 
the man, the period of life covered by this work is remote enough for 
a writer of the qualifications of Mr. Hirst to bring it as near a 
standard biography as it is possible for a friend to come to. 

Mr. Hirst disclaims any authority to the work as an official biogra- 
phy, and, allowing for this shortcoming, it is undoubtedly an 
authoritative work. Mr. Hirst has turned out a life of the early years 
of Lord Morley, bringing his account to the general elections of 1885, 
which marks an epoch in the life of John Morley. Thus ended his 
4 career as a journalist, man of letters, and private member of Parlia- 
ment ; and here we may leave him, not without regret that he was 
giving up so much to a barren controversy. Had he foreseen the 
extent of the Irish sands which he would have to plough in the next 
ten years he might have hesitated. But when the call came he 
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accepted it with alacrity and exultation. Nor did he ever regret the 
choice- r * The air of Olympus agreed with him. He enjoyed it; and he 
enjoyed also the pomps and ceremonies and privileges of high office. 
How far responsibility changed his character and opinions is a ques* 
tion which I hope some day to answer. 1 

In taking leave of Morley on his acceptance of appointment as 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, Morley’ s life as a writer and private 
politician comes to a close and he becomes a public figure thereafter, 
whose public activities are, too well known to contemporaries to need 
the work of a biographer ; but even so, there are points that would 
certainly find elucidation if Mr. Hirst would keep to his promise and 
answer the question that he has propounded to himself. In the two 
volumes before us, he has attempted to be impartial and independent 
in his criticism of the character for whom the biographer has full 
admiration demanded in one who has undertaken to write a biography. 
The writer has throughout indicated points in the work of Morley 
both as a journalist and as a writer of books, and had not failed in his 
duty as a critic notwithstanding his whole-hearted admiration for his 
hero. We have felt throughout our reading that the Early Life and 
Letters is an absolutely necessary introduction to the Reminiscences. 

4 To revile bad men is easy. Anybody can do that. What demands 
moral strength is to revile good and kind men, who happen to be 
doing bad things. You always break down at that/ wrote Morley on 
one occasion and with duty not of reviling, but criticizing like an 
honest man, Mr. Hirst does wherever it is called for. Notwith- 
standing his admiration for the hero, the biography would be regarded 
as eminently well done by posterity when the time for dispassionate 
judgment should arise. 

« ANNUAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF LNDIAN ARCHEOLOGY * 

FOR 1926 

PUBLISHED BY 

Kerl Institute, Leyden (Holland), 1928 
This Is the outcome of a project which Prof. Vogel had discussed 
personally with workers in the ‘field in India, while he was here last. 
His idea was to give a more or less complete index and summary of 
publications appearing on Indian Archaeology interpreted in the 
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widest acceptation of the term. It takes into account publications 
relating’ to India, Ceylon, further India, Indonesia, as "'Well at 
territories adjoining India, namely, Iran, Turan, Tibet and Afghanistan 
on the one side and Far East, China, Japan and Korea on the other. 
Thus it provides a complete book of reference in regard to work 
done in the field of Archaeology practically in all Asia and provides a 
ready reference book for those who may be doing work on the 
subject. The first issue of this important publication relates to the 
year 1926 and is an extremely good . piece of work as such. It 
comprises 107 pages of matter including an index, and covers a vast 
field pretty fully. The more important publications are dealt with 
separately in articles, and of such, the publication under review 
contains as many as fourteen items covering subjects of importance 
extending from the excavations at Mohenjodaro in Sindh and the 
discoveries in the Iran on the one side of the temple of Isvarapura in 
Cambodia on the other. Then follows a bibliography divided under 
the heads ‘ General 5 , then ‘India 5 with ten divisions according to 
subjects, then 4 Ceylon 5 followed by Further India, Indonesia and other 
adjoining territories. 

In a prefatory note Prof. Vogel discusses the plan of the work 
and rightly insists that 4 for a publication of this kind, it is important 
that it should appear with the least possible delay and that the 
bibliographical information it contains should be as exhaustive as 
practicable. We are aware that in the last mentioned respect, the 
present publication is not entirely adequate.’ Let us hope it will 
reach the stage of adequacy presently. There is no doubt that the 
work actually supplies the want which it was intended to and it may be 
safely expected that those interested in it would come forward with 
assistance. It is a matter for gratification that the Government of 
Netherlands India gave some substantial aid, but it is rather dis- 
appointing that the Governments of India and of Ceylon should have 
turned the cold shoulder upon a project which ought certainly to 
receive more sympathy and consideration. Let us hope that it may 
yet be possible for them to see their way to rendering the project 
$ome substantial assistance as it promises to be of great assistance 
to workers in the field of Indian Archaeology. 

One little point in which it has proved inadequate is in the 
publication of work that is being done in the various vernacular 
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languages of India. I hope it would be possible to bring into view 
in the bibliography the work of these journals. We hope to* be able 
to get that done in the first instance in the Journal of Indian History * 
so that it may be transferred bodily if need be to the Bibliography., 
We wish the enterprise all success, and what is more, the sympathy- of 
the Government of India and other Governments concerned. 

BUDDHISM IN PRE-CHRISTIAN BRITAIN ’ 

BY 

Donald A. Mackenzie 
[B lackie & Son, Ltd.] 

This is a work from the pen of Mr. Mackenzie, already well-known as 
the author of the Myths Series, and investigates the question whether 
there is anything in the Christianity of Britain that might have been 
borrowed from Buddhism. This line of enquiry arises from the 
recently discovered silver bowl at Gundestrup in Jutland, the 
bas-reliefs of which contain features which throw considerable light 
upon the matter. According to Mr. Mackenzie, the relief, of which a 
very good illustration is given on plate iv, contains the representation 
of a human figure, Cernunnos, with two hands and two legs, holding a 
torque in the right hand and a snake in the left with elk horn on the 
head. Other features of the picture are animals and fishes together 
with what the author regards as the representations of the Indian 
lotus. Proceeding on the basis of this and after a close, comparative 
study of the cult of Cernunnos, the author arrives at the conclusion 
that it incorporates a considerable amount of Buddhist influence, 
particularly what he terms Northern Buddhism, the Buddhism that 
advanced landwards perhaps ultimately to China. Pie regards the 
Cernunnos represented in the bowl showing striking similarities to the 
Buddhist God Virupaksha of Northern Buddhism. He finds it 
possible that Buddhism could have exercised considerable influence on 
early Christianity from the fact of the important colony of the Gauls or 
the Galatians in the centuries on either side of the Christian era in the 
north-western corner of Asia Minor, a region, which, to a considerable 
extent, was exposed to the influence of foreign religions. Proceeding 
on a detailed examination of the cults prevalent in Celtic Britain and 
comparing them with Buddhism as adopted and developed in China 
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on til© on© hand suid. of similar myths current in Greece and. the Near 
East, he comes to the conclusion that the Buddhism traceable in Celtic 
Britain is different from* both, and shows features which are ascribable 
to that form of Buddhism, which is generally described as Northern 
Buddhism,* such as is incorporated in the treatise, the Gods of 
Northern Buddhism by Alice Getty. Mr. Mackenzie deals with the 
subject with his usual mastery of detail and makes out a fair case toi 
the thesis with which he starts. While in certain parts the details upon 
which he builds may not carry conviction straightaway, the book, as a 
whole, shows that he has made out a case for postulating Buddhist 
influence in Pre-Christian Britain. 

Asoka’s influence on the Celts in Asia Minor is possible. But 
Asoka’s Buddhism does not postulate the existence of a God nor does 
it provide exact analogies to the Christian faith as a matter of 
religion. The likeness between the Gundestrup figure and Virupaksha 
may be near or remote. But when did Virupaksha enter the Buddhist 
pantheon and what was the contact of Buddhism then with Celtic 
Britain or Christian Europe ? Questions like these may be raised on 
various points of investigation on the Indian side as well as of the 
European, on the evidence. At any rate the work raises various 
issues which may be worth the while of enquirers. Hence the book is 
quite welcome, though it cannot yet be regarded as carrying 
conviction. 



Obituary 

THE LATE PROF. SAMADDAR 

We regret to record the death of Prof. J. N. Samaddar of University 
of Patna at an early age of forty -five. He was Professor of History at 
the Patna Government College since 1 912, and had interested himself in 
research in ancient Indian history and culture. In 1921 he delivered 
a course of lectures on the ‘ Economic Condition of Ancient India ’ 
under the auspices of the Calcutta University. In 1923-24 he was 
appointed Honorary Reader by the University of Patna, and in that 
capacity he delivered a course of Lectures on the ‘ Glories of Magadha/ 
Recently a second edition of this work was published. Lately he 
edited the Sir Asutosh Memorial Volume. . He was connected with a 
number of research societies in one capacity or other. His interest in 
archaeology acquired for him the title of Pratnatwabagish. 
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